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THE 

LIFE OF DEMETRIUS. 

SUMMARY. 



ERROR of those who first thought the arts might be com- 
pared to the senses. Examples of had m^en have their use. 
Birth and character of Demetrius, His affection for 
his father : dexterity in saving one of his friends. He 
is defeated by Ptolemy king of Egypt : subdues the Mi' 
bathoean Arabs ; retakes BahyUn^; and forms the pro- 
ject of rescuing Greece from slavery. He arrives at 
Athens. The people send deputies to him. He reinstates 
them in their liberties : take» Megara ; and declares it 
free : re-establishes the demoeraey at Athens. Excessive 
htmours decreed to him. Resentment of the gods. Still 
more extravagant decree of Dromoclides. Demetrius 
marries Eurydice : is sent by his father to conquer Cy- 
prus : gains the battle ofSatamis in that island : his sub- 
sequent moderation. Flattery of Aristodemus. Anti- 

. gonus and Demetrius receive the title of * kings. ^ Their 
unfortunate expedition against Ptolemy. Singular con* 
trasts in Demetrius^ manners. His magnificent culti* 
vation of the arts : extraordinary machine used by him 
at the seige of Rhodes. He takes that city^ and shows 
.great kindness to the inhabitants : drives Cassander out 
of Chreece. His infamous debaucheries. Heroism of 
Jbemocles. Fresh seroUities of the Athenians. Successes 
of Demetrius in Peloptmnesus. Hispride^ and amtempt 
of other kings. He procures his admission irregularly 
into ^OreoiteT Mysteries of Certs. The extravagance 
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i DEMETRIUS. 

of LanUa^ tme of hu mistresses. His long passion for > 
aer. League of several princes against Antiogonus. Dis- 
couraging omens. Success of the confederacy: Antigo^ 
nus is slain. The Athenians refuse to admit Demetrius 
into their city : his indignation. He marries his daugh- 
ter to Seleucus. Unjustifiable behaviour of that prince. 
Demetrius besieges^ and takes Athens. His alternations 
of fortune. He is called into Macedon by Alexander ^ 
and constrained by his jealousy to retire. He gets him. 
assassinated, and himself proclaimed king of Macedon* 
Passion of young Antiochusfor his step-mother Strato- 
nice, discovered by his physician Erasistratus ; who con- 
trives to obtain her for him from his father Seleucus. 
Demetrius besieges and takes Thebes, and treats it with 
. the utmost clemency. He ravages Epirus. His pride 
and ostentation offend his subjects. He makes a treaty 
with Pyrrhus. His vOrSt projects. Several princes com* 
bine against him : his soldiers go over to Pyrrhus. He 
flies. Death of his wife Phila. He collects some fresh 
forces ; and lays siege to Athens, but raises it again, 
Marches against Lysimachus. Distress, to which he is 
reduced by Agathocles. Seleucus refuses to succour him,. 
He nearly succeeds in surprising that prince ; is obliged 
to yield himself prisoner at discretion. Seleucus'* courtiers 
do him ill offices. He is sent to the Syrian Chersonesus, 
where. he indulges in drinking, ^c, mnd dies at the end 
«f three years. His funeral. 



T^HOSE who first thought that the artd might he com- 
pared to the senses, ia the perceptioo of their respectiie 
ohjects, appear to me to haye well understood the power^ 
by which that perception was to he formed ; Uie power, 
I mean, of distinguishing contrary qualities ; for this 
they hare in common. But in the mode of distinguish- 
ing aa well as in ike end of what is distinguished, they 
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DEMETRIUS. 3 

evidently differ. The senses, for instance, htve no 
connate power of perceiying a white object more tfaao 
a black one, what is sweet more than what is bitter, or 
what is soft and yielding more than wh:^ is hard and 
solid. Their office is to receive impressions from sach 
objects as strike upon them, and to convey those im- 
pressions to the mind. But the operation of the arts is 
more rational. They are not, hke the senses, passive 
in their perceptions : they choose or reject what is 
proper or improper : what is good they attend to pri- 
marily and intentionally ; and what is evil, only acci- 
dentally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of medicine 
considers the nature of diseases, and music that of dis- 
cordant sounds, in order to produce their contraries. 
And the most excellent of all arts, temp ranee, justice, 
and prudence, teach us to judge not only.of what is 
honourable, just, and uset'vjl ; but also of what is per- 
nicious, disgraceful, and uujust. l^hese arts bestow no 
praise on that innocence, which boasts an entire igno- 
rance of vice ; in their estimate it is rather an absurd ^ 
simplicity to be ignorant of. those things, which every 
man that is disposed to live virtuoui^ly should make it 
his particular care to know. Accordingly the ancient 
SpartanilBt their feasts used to compel the helots to 
drink an excessive quantity of wine, and then bring 
them into the public halls, where they dined, with the 
view of showing the young men what drunkenness was. 
We do not indeed think it agreeable either to huma- 
nity or good policy, to corrupt some of the species, in 
•rder to corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be 
amiss to insert among the rest of the Lives a pair or 
two of examples of those, who have abused their power 
to the purposes of licentiousness, and whose elevation- 
has only made their vices greater and more conspicuous. 
Not that we adduce them to give pleasure, or to adorn 
our.paintings with the graces of variety ; but we do it 
from the same motive with Ismenias, the Theban musi- 
cian, who presented his scholars with both good and 
bad performers on^the flute ; and used to sqy, *' Thus 
you must play," and, " Thus you must not play." 
And Antigenidas observed, *' That young men would 
liear good performers with much higher pleasure^ after 
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4 DEMETRIUS. 

diey had heard had ones." In like manner, in my opi- 
B(6n, we shall hehold and imitate the virtuouB with deep 
attention, if we he not entirely unacquainted with the 
characters of the vicious and the infamous. 

In this hook, therefore, we shall give the lives of 
Demetrius, surnamed Poliorcetes*, and of Antony the 
Iriamvir ; men, who both most remarkably veriiied that 
observation of Plato, *' That great parts produce great 
vices, as well as virtues." They were equally addicted 
to wine and women ; both excellent soldiers, and per- 
sons of remarkable munificence ; but at the same time, 
prodigal and insolent. There was the same resemblance 
in their fortune. For, in the course of their lives, they 
met both with great success, and great disappointments ; 
now ejLtending their conquests with the utmost rapidity, 
and now losing all ; now failing beyond all expectation, 
and now recovering themselves, when there was as lit- 
tle prospect of such a change. This similarity there 
was in their lives, and in the concluding scenes of them 
there was not much difference ; for the one was taken 
by his enemies and died in captivity, and the other was 
very near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the daugh- 
ter of Corra^us, caUed the one after his brothftr Deme- 
trius, and the other after his father Philip. So most 
historians state. But some affirm, that Demetrius was 
not the son of Antigonus, but his nephew ; and that his 
father dying, and leaving him an infant, and his mother 
soon afterward marrying Antigonus, he was upon that 
account considered as his son. Philip, who was not 
many years younger than Demetrius, died at an early 
period. Demetrius, though tall, was not eqfind in size 
to his father Antigonus. But his beauty and mien 
were so inimitable, that no statuary or painter could hit 
•if a likeness. His countenance had a mixture of grace 
and dignity, and was at once amiable and awful ; and 
the unsubdued and eager air of youth was blended 
with the majesty of the hero and the king. There was 
the same happy mixture in his behaviour, which in- 
spired at on€6 pleasure and reverence. In hii^hoirs of 

1 Or, ** ThB takir tf citiM.*'* 
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DEMI&TRIUS. 6 

leisure a most agreeable compaaion, in his table and 
every species of entertainment of all princes the most 
delicate ; and yet, when business called, unequalled in 
activity, diligence, and despatch. In which respect, he 
imitated Bacchus ^ most of all the gods ; since he was 
not only terrible in war, but knew how to terminate war 
with peace, and turn with the happiest address to the 
joys and pleasures which that inspires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably great ; 
and in the respect, which he paid his mother, his love 
for his other parent was easily discernible. His duty 
was genuine, and not in the least influenced by the con- 
siderations of high station or power. Demetrius hap- 
pening to come from hunting, when his father was giv- 
ing audience to some embassadors, went up and saluted 
him, and then sat down by him with his javelins in his 
hand. Afler they had received their answer and were 
going away, Antigonus called out to them, and said, 
" You may mention likewise the happy terms, upon 
which I live with my son." . By this he gave them to 
Bnderstand, that their mutual harmony and confidence 
added strength to the kingdom, and* security to his 
power. So incapable is regal authority of admitting a 
partner^, so liable to jealousy and hatred, that the 
greatest and oldest of Alexander's successors rejoiced > 
that he had no occasion to fear his own son, but could 
freely let him approach with his weapons in bis hand. 
We may venture indeed to say that this family alone^ 
in the course of many successions, wad free from these 
evils. Of all the descendants of Antigonus, Philip* 
^ was the only prince who put his son to death ; whereas, 
in the families of other kings, nothing is more common 
' than the murthers of sons, and mothers, and wives. As 
for the killing of brothers, like a posttStlate in geometry, 
it was considered as indisputi^ly necessary to the safety 
«f the reigning prince. 

2 Of whom Horace sajri, 

S»d*dem 

Pacis eras medivsque bdU. (Od. II. xix. 38.X* 

3 JVecrifna todmnftrre, neciititg smaU.* - 

4 See Life of Paalus JEmilius, vol. III. Of the death of tbe jwae 
]priace, Demetrius, an account it giren by Litj, xl. 24.* 

vol.. VII. 2 
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61 . DEMETRIUS. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed l)jr 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendship, the 
followipg is a proof: Mithridates, the son of Ariohar- 
zaneS) was of the same age, and his constant companion. 
He was likewise one of the attendants of Antigonus, 
amd hore an unblemished character : yet Antigonui) 
conceired some suspicion of him from a dream. He 
thought he entered a large and beautiful field, and 
sowed it with filings of gold. This produced a crop of 
the same precious metal ; but coming a little afterward 
to visit it, he found it was cut, and nothing left but the 
stalks. As he was in great distress about his loss, he 
heard some people say,^ that Mithridates had reaped 
- the golden harvest, and was gone with it toward the 
Buxine sea. 

Disturbed at this dream, he communicated it to hi? 
son, having first made him swear to keep it secret ; and, 
at the same time, he informed him of his absolute 
determination to destroy Mithridates. Demetrius was 
exceedingly Concerned at the affair ; but though his 
friend waited upon him as usual, that they might pursue 
their diversions together, he durst not speak*to him oa 
the subject, because of his oath. By degrees, however^ 
he drew him aside from the rest of his companions ; 
and, when they were alone, he wrote on the ground 
with the point of his spear, " Fly, Mithridates." The 
young man, understanding his danger, fled that night 
into Cappadocia ; and fate soon accomplished Anti* 
gonus' dream. For Mithridates conquered a rich and 
extensive country, and founded the family of the Pontiq 
kings, which continued through eight successions, and 
was at last destroyed by the Romans ^ This is a suffir 
cient evidence, that Demetrius was naturally weU 
itxclined to justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 

are the sources of perpetual wars between the elements;^ 

particularly such as touch or approach each other, so 

^ong the successors of Alexander there were continual 

^IFars ; and the cpntentions were always the most violent, 

5 Iq the p^ntt) «f Mitbridatoj nn., whom Galb«, denied to lie pnt 
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wken inflamed by opposition of interestj or vicinity of 
place. This was the case of Antigonus and Ptolemy** 
Antlgonus, while he resided in Phrygia, received infor- 
mation that Ptolemy was gone from Cyprus into Syria, 
where he was ravaging the country, and reducing the 
cities either by solicitation or force. Upon this, he sent 
against him his son Demetrius, though he was then only 
twenty*two years of age, aad in this first command had 
the greatest and most difficult affairs to manage. But a 
young and inexperienced man was unequally matched 
with a general from the school of Alexander^ who had 
distinguished himself in many important combats under 
that prince. Accordingly, he was defeated near Gaza ; 
five thousand of his men were killed, and eight thou- 
sand taken prisoners. He lost also his tent, his military 
chest, and his whole equipage. But Ptolemy sent them 
back to him, together with his friends ; adding this gene- 
rous and obliging message, " That they ought only to 
contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius re- 
ceived itf he begged of the gods, << That he might not 
long be Ptolemy's debtor, but soon have it in his power 
to return the favour," Neither was he disconcerted 
as most young men would be, with such a miscarriage 
in his first essay. On the contrary, like a complete 
general ^accustomed to the vicissitudes of fortune^ he 
employed himself in making new levies and providing 
arms ; he kept the cities in their duty, and exercised 
the troops which he had raised. 

As soon as Antigonus was apprized how the battle 
had terminated, he said, <' Ptolemy has indeed beaten 
boys, but he shall soon have to do with men." As he 
did not however choose to repress his son's spirit, he 
gave him permission, upon his earnest request, to try 
his fortune again by himself. Not long after this 
' Cilles, Ptolemy's generiil, undertook to drive Demetrius 
entirely out of Syria ; for which purpose he brought 
ivith him a numerous army, though he held him in 
contempt, on account of his late defeat. But Deme- 
trius by a sudden attack struck his^adversaries with such 

6 The founder of Uw kingdom of Egypt,* 
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a paoic, that both the camp and the geReral fell Igrto 
his haQds« together with very coDsiderable treasurer . 
Yet he did not consider the gain, but the ability to give : 
neither did he so mach value the ^ory and riches, 
which this advantage procured him, as its enabling bim 
to requite the generosity of Ptplemy. He wouU not 
proceed, however, upon his own judgment : he consult- 
ed his father ; and, on his free permission to act as he 
thought proper, loaded Cilles and his friends with his 
favours, and sent them back to their master. By this 
turn of affsurs, Ptolemy lost his footing in Syria ; and 
Antigonus marched^ down from CelsnaB '', rejoicing in 
his son's success, and impatient to embrace him. 

Demetrius afler this, being sent to subdue the Naba- 
thasan Arabs®, found himself in great danger, by ^ing 
into a desert country, which a&)rded no water. But 
the barbariaoB, astonished at his uncommon intrepidity, 
did not venture to attack him ; and he retired with ;i 
considerable booty, among which were seven hundred 
camels. 

Antigopus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleu- 
cu8^ but he had recovered it by his own arm^^, and wa$ 
BOW marching with his main army to reduce the iiati;on8 
which bordered upon India, and the provinces about 
Mount Caucasus. In the mean time Demetrius, hoping 
to find Mesopotamia unguarded, suddenly ^passed the 
Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. There were two 
strong castles in that city ; but by this manoeuvre ia 
Seleucus' absence he seized one of them, didodged.tbe 
garrison, and placed there seven thousand of ^ own. 
men. Afler this, he ordered the rest of his soldiers to 
plunder the country for their own use, and then return 
to the sea-coast. By these proceedingis, he left Seleu^ 
cus better established in his dominions thaa ever ; £^v 
his laying waste the couti^ seemed to imply, that he 
abandoned sdl farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was inlbimed thai 

7 A ciljr ID Upper Phrygria. 

8 ISituated in the eastern part of Arabia PtetrseOt 

9 The founder of the kingdom of S^ria. 
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IPtolemy was besieging Halicarnassus, upon which he 
liasteoed to its relief, and obliged bim to retire. As 
this ambition to snccoar the disstressed gained Antigor 
nils and Demetrias great reptitation, they conceiTed a 
Strong desire to rescue all (Greece from the slavery, ifl 
which it was held by Cassander and Ptolemy. No 
prince ever engaged in a more just and honourable war* 
For they employed the wealth, which they had gained 
by the conquest of the barbarians, for the advantage of 
the Greeks ; solely with a view to the honour, that such 
an enterprise prombed. 

When they had resolved to begin their opera^onfi 
with Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, if 
ite took that city, to keep it as the key of Greece ; but 
he would not listen to him. He said, «* The best and 
securest of all keys was the friendship of the people ; 
and that Athens was the watch-tower of the world, 
" whence the torch of bis glorj would blaze over the 
earth." 

In consequence of these resolutions, Demetrius sail- 
ed to Athens with five thousand talents of silver ; and 
a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships.^ Demetrius, the 
Phalerean, governed the city for Cassander, and had a 
good garrison in the fort of Munychia. His adversary, 
who manag^lPHhe affair both with prudence and good 
fortune, made his appearance before the Piraeiis oh the 
twehty-iifth of Thorgelion**. The town had no infor-? 
.mation of his approach ; and when they saw his fleet, 
coming in, they concluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, 
;aod prepared to receive it as such. At last however 
the officers who comnmnded in the city, being unde- 
ceived, hastened to oppose it. All the tumult and con- 
tusion ensued, which was natural when an enemy came 
unexpected, and was already landing. For Demetrius, 
^ding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with 
ease ; and the people could plainly distinguish him on 
the deck of his ship, whence he made signs to them to 
compose themselves and keep silence. They comphed 
with his demand, and a herald was ordered to proclaim 

10 B.C. 307. 

3P 
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<< That his falber Antigoaus (io a hap^ iioiir, be hf^^ 
ped for Athens) had sent him to reinstate tbeat iB-tfaeir 
liberties, by expelUng the garrison, and to restore their 
laws and ancient form of govermnent." 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
arms, and einbracing the proposals with loud acclamSk 
tions, desired Demetrius to land, and hailed him fbeir 
t>enefactor and deli?erer. Demetrius the Phalerean, 
apd his partisans, thoi^^t it necessary to admit a man 
who came with such a superior force, though he should 
perform none of his promises, and accordingly sent de- 
puties to make their submission. Demetrius received 
ihem in an obliging manner, and despatched back vfiih 
them Aristodemus the Milesian, a friend of his father's. 
Neither was he unmindful of Demetrius the Phaderean, 
who, in this revolution, was more afraid of the cttieens 
than of the enemy ; but, from regard to his character 
. and virtue, he sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, 
agreeably to his request. He likewise assured the 
Athenians^, that ho^wever desirous he might be to see . 
their city, he would deny himself that pleasure, till he 
had set it entirely free, by expelUng the garrison. * He 
therefore surrounded the fortress of Munychia with a 
ditch and rampart, to cut off its communication with the ^ 
rest of the city, and then sailed to MegcM^ where Cas- 
Sander had another garrison. 

Upon, his arrivsd, he was informed, that Cratesipolis^ 
the wife of Alexander the son of Polyperchon, a cele- 
brated beauty, was at Patrae ", and wea solicitors of 
having an interview with him. In consequence of 
which he left his forces in the territory of Megara, and 
with a, few light horse took the road to Patrae. When 
he was near the place, he drew off frmn his men, and 
pitched his tent impart, that CratesipoUs . m%ht not be 
perceived when sbe came to pigr her viait Bill a 
parU of the enemy, getting intell^nce of this, fell 
anddeoly upon him. la his alarm, he had only ti»e 
la huddle on a mean cloak ; and, in that disguise^ he 
saved himself by fl^t. So near an utAaiout cvptiv^ 

II Acitjtf AchBia,attheiiieoUiofd)egulfofLepant^ 
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vUy b&d liisr iotemperfite love of beamty brought Urn* 
Hifi tjsnt the eiKimy seized, wi^ idl the ridies whiek it 
c^otaiped. 

Afler Megara was taken, the soldiers pfepu^ to 
plAikder it ; Imt the AtheiuaBS interceded jstron^^y for 
that people, mid preva'ded. Demetrius was satisfied 
with «i^lliog^^ garrisMs, and dedared the city free. 
Aimdst these transactional he bethonght himself of 
StUpo, a philosopher of great repatation, who sought 
only the retirement and trsmquiHity of a studious life ; 
and seadiiig for htm, he asked him, '* Whether they 
had taken any thing from him ?" " No," said Stilpo, 
'^ I^ found none that wanted to Meal any knowledge." 
The soldiers, how^rer, had clandestinely carried off all 
the ^Tes. When Demetrius therefore j^id his respects 
to him again, on leaving ^le place, and said, '* Stilpo, 
I leave you entirely free ;" " True," smsweredSti^K);, 
* ' for you haveTaot Irft a slave among ns. " 

Demetriutf^then returned to the siege of Munychia, 
dislodged the garrison, and demoltished the fortress. 
After which the Athenians pressed him to enter the 
city, and he compMed. Having assembled the people, 
he re-established the commonwedth in its ancient 
form ; and moreover promised them, in the name of 
his father, a hundred and iifty thousand medemni of 
wheat, and timber enongh to build a hundred gall^. 
Thus they recovered the deiaaocracy, fifteen years after 
it was dissolved. During the interval, after the Lamian 
war, and the battle <^€ranon, the government had been 
called an ol^rchy, but in fact was monarchical ; fot 
the power of Demetrius the Phalerean had met with no 
control. 

Their dehverer appewed ^orious in bis services to 
Athens ; but they rendered him obnoxious by the ex- 
travagant hononrs, which they decreed him. For they 
were the first to give him and his &ther Antigonns, die 
title of * kings,' which they had hitherto rdig^ously 
avoided) and which was indeed the only thing left to 
the, doAcendanls of Flahp and Alexander, nnmvude^ 
1^ tfhcir generals. In the next jdace, they alone* 

12 No ottier people weMibwd ca^^U of iiich vtlc •^^^^J^^ 
^m^«iu»feCh0irlit(k iiuq^4gmw«A a»Kb«r«gr wJ»^ *•« *««» 
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tenoured them with the appellation of the « goas-«pTO-* 
lectors ;' and, instead* of denominating the year as 
fonnerly from the Archon, they abolished hia-office^ 
created annually in his room a priest of those gods-pro- 
tectors, and prefixed his n^pe to all their public actsi. 
They likewise ordered, that their portraits should be 
wrought in the holy veil with those of the other gods*^ 
They consecrated the place, where their patron first 
arrived from his chariot, and erected an altar to Deme- 
trius Catabates [*the Dismounter.'] They added two 
to the number of their tribes, and called them Deme- 
irias and Antigonis; in consequence of which the 
senate, before consisting of five hundred members, was 
to consist of six hundred, for each tribe suppHed fifty. 
S^ratocles, who invented all these refined and ex- 
travagant comphments, devised a still higher stroke* 
He procured a decree, that those who should be sent 
upon public business from the commonwealth of Athens 
to Antigonus and Demetrius, should be c^Ied not em- 
bassadors but Theori ; a title which had been appro- 
priated to such as, on the solemn festivals, carried the 
Customary sacrifices to Delphi and Olympia, in the 
name of the Grecian states. This Stratocles, was in 
all respects, a person of the most daring effrontery and 
the most debauched life ; insomuch, that he seemed to 
imitate the ancient Cleon" in his scurrilous and licen- 
tious behaviour to the people. He kept a mistress, 
called Phylacium ; and one day, when she brought 
from the market, some heads for supper, he said, 
'*Why, how now! you have provided us just such 
things to eat, as we statesmen use for tennis balls." 
• When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight 
near Amorgos •^ he arrived at Athens before any ac- 

' 13 Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the Panathenaea, <Jjp 
festival of Minerva ; and carried in procession the Peplum, or * holy 
veil,' (a large robe without sleeves) in which the defeat of the Titans 
and the actions of Minerva were inwrought. In this veil likewise Aey 
placed the ^ures of those commanders who had distinguished them- 
selves by their victories ; and thence came the expression, that * such a 
«ne was worthy of the Peplum ;* meaning, that he was a brave soldier. 
This Peplum was drawn by land in a machine like a ship along .tb? 
Ceramicus, as far as the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, whence it wa» 
lirought back and consecrated in the citadel. 
14 See Life of Pericles, vol. IT. p. 150, and note 
1$ Que ff the Spondei L near mxos. ^e Di««i. Sic. iEyii»»I5.* 
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txmni of the mislbrtYine had been received, and passing 
throagh the Ceramicus with a chaplet upon Ins head, 
iafarm^d the people that they irere vkt<mon8. He 
then moved that sacrifices of thanksgiving should be 
offered, and meat distributed among the tribes for pub- 
lic entertainment. Two days aflerward, the poor re- 
msdns of the fleet were brought home ; and the people 
in great anger calling him to answer for the imposition, 
hfi made his appearance in the height of ti^ tumult 
with the most consummate assurance, and said, ^' What 
harm have 1 done you, in making you merry for two 
days ?" Such was his impudence. 
But there were other extravagances 

" Hotter than fire iHelf," 

as. Aristophanes expresses it. One flatterer outdid even 
Stratocles in servility, by procuring a decree that De- 
metrius, whenever he visited Athens, should be received 
with the same honours that were paid to Ceres and 
Bacchus ; and that whoever exceeded the rest, in the 
splendour and magn^ence of his reception, shooU 
have money out of the treasury to enable Inm to set 
up some pious memorial of his success. These in<^ 
stances of adulation conckided with their changiiig tlbe 
name of the moirth Munychton to Demetrion, with cidi^ 
ing the tot day of every month Demetrtis, and the Di- 
onysm (or feasts g£ Baechus) Demetria. 

The gods soofishowed^ howmuch they were offended 

^ these things* For the veil, in which were wroug^ 

the figures of Demetrius and Ai^gonus along mth 

Ihose of J upiter and Minerva, as Ihey carried it throu|^ 

Uie <]?eramicii8, was raat asunder l^ a sudden storm of 

wind. Hemlock, though a plant seldom found in tibai 

countsry, sprang up ia great quantities round dieir 

^ltf»is. On the day, when the Dionysia were to be 

ceMbratod, the priests were oompelied to pfoti a stop to 

the procession by an excessive and unseasonable cold ; 

and there fell so strong a hoar-frost, that it blasted not 

only the vines and fig-trees, but also a consideraible 

part of the corn in the blade. Hence Philippides, who 

was an enemy to Stratocles^ thus attacked him in oat 

of his comedies : 
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He for whose guilt our sbrivell'd vines complain, 
Through whom our holy Tcil was rent in twain, 
Who first to man the rites of gods transferred- 
He, he— not comedy perverts the herd (16). 

This Phillippides enjoyed the friendship of Lysima- 
chus, and the Athenians received many favours frorti 
that prince upon his account. Nay, whenever Lysima- 
chus happened to meet or see this poet, he considered 
it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter upon any 
great business or important expedition. Besides, He 
was a man of excellent character, and never Importu*- 
nate or officious, like those who are bred in a court 
One day Lysimachus talked to him in a most obliging 
manner, and said, '* What is there of mine, that you 
would share in ?" " Any thing," said he, " but yo^r se- 
crets.'* I have. purposely contrasted these characters, 
that the difference may be obvious between the comic 
writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded however all the rage of flattery above- 
mentioned, was the decree proposed by Dromoclides 
the Sphettian ; enjoining the people to consult the ora- 
cle of Demetrius, as to the mode in which they were to 
dedicate certain shields at Delphi. It was expressed ia 
the following terms*: ** In a fortunate hour be it decreed 
)>y the people, that a citizen of Athens be appointed to 
go to the god-protector, and after due sacrifices demand 
of Demetrius^ the god-protector, what will be the most 
pious, honourable, and expeditious mode of consecra* 
ting the intended offerings. And it is hereby enacted^ 
l^at the people of Athens shall follow the mode dictated 
by his oracle." By this mockery of incense to the va^ 
oityof one, who was scarcely before in his senses, they 
rendered him perfectly insane. 

During his stay at Athens he married Eurydice (a 
descendant of the ancient Miltiades), who was the widow 
0[ Opbeltas king of Cyrene, and had returned to Athens 

16 It isprobable that Stratocles, and other persons of his charaeter, 
ihfeighed a^inst the dramatic writers, on account of the liberties which 
th«7 took with their Wees. Though this was after the time when the 
TSiimle Comedy prevailed at Atheoi. 

Phih'ppides composed a hundred and fifty four piec^fy 9f whi^h bpV- 
ef6x PDiy a few fni£;meota are now extant 
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after bis death. , The Athenians reckoned this a parti^ 
cular favour and honour to their city ; though Deme- 
trius made no kind of difficulty of marrying, and had 
Inany wives at the same time. Among the whole num- 
ber, he paid the greatest respect to Phila ; because she 
was the daujghter of Antipater, and had beeq married tD 
Craterus, who of all the successors of Alexander was 
most regretted by the Macedonians* Denaetrius was 
very young, when his father persuaded him to marry 
her, though she was advanced in life, and on that ac- 
count unfit for him. As he was disinclined to the match^ 
Antigonus is said to have repeated to him that Terse of 
Euripides, with a happy parody ; _ . 

When Fortune spreads her stores, we jrield to * marriage'* 
Against the bent of Nature : 

pnly putting " marriage" instead of " bondage." The 
respect however, which Demetrius paid to Phila and bis 
other wives, was not of such a nature, biit that he pub^ 
Jicly entertained' many mistresses, as well slaves as free- 
born women, and was more infamous for his excesses 
of that description than any other prince of his age. 

In the mean while, his father called him to take the 
conduct of tbe war against Ptolemy, and he found it ne- 
cessary to obey him. But as it gave him pain to leave* 
the war, which he had undertaken for the liberties of 
Greece, (a war so much more advantageous in point of 
glory,) he sent to Cleonides, who commanded for Pto- 
lemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him a pecuniary . 
consideration, on condition that he would set those cities 
free. Cleonides not accepting the proposal, Demetrius 
immediately embarked his troops, and sailed to Cjprus.^ 
There he had an engagement with Menelaus, brother 
to Ptolemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himself soOn 
afterward made his s^pearance, with a great number of 
land-forces and a considerable fleet. Uj^on which oc* 
casion, several menacing and haughty messages passed 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before 
he collected all his forces and trod him under foot ; and 
Demetrius said he would let Ptolemy go, if he would 
promise to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awakelied the attention not 
jinly pf the parties concerned, but of all other primses ; 
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for beside the qnteertainty of the eveot, so much depen JF* 
ed upon it, that the conqueror would be not master of 
Cyprus and Syria alone, bat superior to all his rivals in 
power. Ptolemy advanced with a hundred and fifly 
ships ; and he had ordered Menelaus, with sixty more, 
to come out of the harbour of Sakmis^'' in the heat of 
the battle, and throw the enemy into disorder by falliog 
on his rear. Against these sixty ships Demetrius ap- 
pointed a guard of ten, a number sufficient to block up 
the mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged 
en the adjoining promontories, and then bore down upon 
his adversary with a hundred and eighty ships. This he 
did with so much impetuosttv, that Ptolemy could not 
stand the shock, but was defeated and j9ed with eight 
ships, the whole that he was able to save : for seventy 
were taken with their crews, and the rest sunk in the 
engagement. His numerous train, his servants, friends; 
wives, arms, money, and machines, that were stationed 
near the fleet in transports, all fell into Demetrius' 
hands, and he carried them to bis camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at first 
acquired notice solely for her performance on the flute, 
and that was by no means contemptible, but aflerwards 
became famous as a courtezan. By this time, her beauty 
vfsa in the wane : yet she captivated Demetrius, though 
not near her age, and so effectually enslaved him by the 
peculiar power of her address, that though other women 
had a passion for him, he had no passion but for her. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaus made no further resist- 
ance, but surrendered Salamis with all the ships and the 
land-forces, which consisted of twelve hundred horse 
and twelve thousand foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered 
still more glorious by his generosity and humanity, in 
giving the enemy's dead an honourable interment, and 
setting the prisoners free. He selected twelve hundred 
complete suits of armour from thespoilB, and bestowed 
them upon the Athenians. Aristodemus the Milesian 
was the person whom he sent to his fs^her with an ac- 
count of the victory. Of all the courtiers, this man was 

It A •ea-port in Cjj»mf . 
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iKe boldest batterer ; and upon the present occasion he 
designed to outdo hiibself. When he arrived on the 
coast of Syria from Cyprus, he would not suffer ^e ship 
to make land ; but ordering it to anchor at a distance » 
and all the company to remain in it, he took the boat, 
and went on shore alone. He then advanced toward 
'the palace of Antigonus, who was expecting the event 
of the battle with all the solicitude natural to a man, 
that had so vast a concern at stake. As sood as he was 
informed that ihe messenger was coming, his anxiety 
increased to such a degree, that he could scarcely keep 
within his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one 
after another, to Aristpdemus, to demand what intelli- 
gence he brought. But, instead of giving them any 
answer, he walked on with the utmost silence and solem- 
nity. The king by this time much alarmed, and having 
no longer patience, went to the door to meet him. A 
great crowd was gathered about Arietodemus, and people . 
were running from all quarters to the palace to hear 
the news. When he was near enough to be heard, he 
stretched out his hand, and cried aloud, "Hail to king 
Antigonus I We have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea, 
we are masters of Cyprus, and have made sixteen 
thousand eight hundred prisoners. " Antigonus an- 
swered, "Hail to you too, my good friend ! buti will 
punish you for torturing us so long ; you shall wait 
long for the reward of your good tidings." 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius ^ kings.' Antigonus had the dia- 
dem immediately put on by his friends. He sent one 
to Demetrius, and in the letter, that accompanied it, ad- 
dressed him under the style of * king.' The iSgyptians, 
when they were apprized of this circumstance, gave 
Ptolemy likewise the title of* king,' that they might not 
appear dispirited by their late defeat. The other succes- 
sors of Alexander caught eagjerly at the opportunity to 
aggrandize tiiemselves. Lysimachus took the diadem ; 
and Seleucus, in his transactions with the Greeks, did 
the same. He had already done it for some tiine^ 
whenever he gave orders to the barbarians ; Cassahder 
alone, while others wrote to him and saluted him as 
' king,' prefixed his name to his letters jutt as formerly. 

VOL. VII. 3 
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This title proved not a mere addition to their nami^ 
Q(]Qd figure. It gave them higher notions. It intro(luced 
Ipompousness into their manners, and self-importance 
into their discourse. Just as tragedians, when they tak^ 
the habit of kings, change their gait, voice, deportment) 
and manner of address. After this, they became 
more severe in their judicial capacity ; for they laid 
a^ide that dissimulation, with which they had hitherto 
concealed their power, and which had made them much 
milder and more favourable to their subjects. So much 
could one word of a flatterer do ! Such a change did it 
effect in the whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his son's achievements at 
Cyprus, immediately marched against Ptolemy ; com- 
manding his land-forces in person, while Demetrius 
with a powerful fleet attended him along the coast. 
One of Antigonus' friends, named Medius, had the event 
of this expedition communicated to him in a dream. 
He thought that Antigonus and his whole army were 
running a race. At first beseemed to advance with 
great swiftness and force, but afterward his strength 
gradually abated, and on turning he became very weak 
and drew his breath with such pain, that he could 
scarcely recover himself. Accordingly, Antigonus met 
with many difiiculties at land, and Demetrius encoun- 
tered such a storm at sea, that he was in danger of be- 
ing driven upon an impracticable shore. In this storm 
he lost many of his ships, and returned without having 
effected any thing. 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty ; and his 
immense si2e and weight, still more than his age, dis- 
qualified him for war. He therefore left the military 
department to his son, who by his good fortune, as well 
as ability, managed it in the happiest manner. Neither 
was Antigonus hurt by his debaucheries, his expensive 
appearance, or his long carousals. For these were 
what Demetrius pursued in the time of peace with the 
utmost licentiousness, and the most unbounded avidity. 
But in war no man, however naturally temperate, e%' 
ceeded him in sobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was evi- 
dept to everjr one, Demetrius came after some expedition 
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br other to salute his father, and kissed him so cordially » 
that he laughed and said, '^ Surely my son, you think 
you are kissing Lamia." Once when he had been 
spending many days with his friends over the bottle, 
he excused himself on his return to court, by saying 
** Thait he had been kept at home by a defluxion." " So 
I heard," said Antigonus; "but whether was the de- 
. fluxion from Thasos, or from Chios"?" At anotheir 
time, having learnt that he was indisposed, he went to 
see him, and at the door met one of his jfa?ourites 
going out. He entered however, and sitting down by 
him, took hold of his hand. Demetrius said, ** his fever 

t bad now left him." ** I know it," said Antigonus, "for 
I met it this moment at the door^'." With such mild- 
ness he treated his son's faults, out of regard to his 

, achievenaents. It is the custom of the Scythians in the 

1 midst of their carousals to strike the strings of their bo ws , 
4o recall as it were their courage, when melting an ay in 

^ pleasure. But Demetrius one while devoted himself to 
pleasure, and another while to business ; he never in- 

I termixed them. His military talents, therefore, did not 

J suffer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to display even higher abilities in his 

I preparations for war^ than in his use of them. He was 
not content, unless he had stores that were more than 

' sufficient. T here was something peculiarly great in the 

I construction of his ships and engines, and he took an 
unwearied pleasure in the inventing of new ones. For 

[ he was ingenious in the speculative part of mechanics ; 
and he did not, like other princes, apply his taste and 
knowledge of those arts to the purposes of diversion, or to 
pursuits of no utility, such as playing on the flute, paint' 
ing, or turning, ^ropus king ofMacedon, spent his hours 

[ of leisure in making little tables and lamps. AttaluSi"* 

18 Islands in the JIgean, celebrated for their excellent mnes.* 
I 19 A similar observation is ascribed to Sulljr, who told his rojral mas- 

ter (Henry rV.,) ** he had met this indisposition in green, at the door.*** 

20 Platarch does not give due honour to Attalus (III., king of Per* 
gamas) when he mentions his employments, as unworthy of a prince. 
He made many eiperimenta in natural philosophy, and wrote a treatise 
on agriculture. Other kings, particularly Hiero and Ar«helaua did 
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surnamed Philometor^^ amused himself with pkntioQ^ 

Soisonous hel'bs ; not only henbane, and hellebore, but 
emlock, aconite, and dorycnium^. These he culti- 
vated in the royal gardens, and beside gathering them 
at their proper seasons, made it his business to know the 
qualities of their juices and fruit. And the kings of 
Parthia took a pride in forging and sharpening heads 
for arrows. 

But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely 
kind : there was always something great in the fabric- 
Together with a spirit of curiosity and the love of arts, 
there appeared in all his works a grandeur of design, and 
a dignity of invention, so that they were not only wor- 
thy of the genius and wealth, but of the hand of a king. 
His friends were astonished at their magnificence, and 
his very enemies were pleased with their beauty. Nei- 
ther is this description of him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies used to stand on the shore, looking with admi- 
ration upon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks of 
oars, as they sailed along; and his engines called 
* helepoles' [town-takers] were a pleasing spectacle! to 
the very towns which he besieged. This is evident 
from facts. Lysimachus, who of all the princes of his 
time, was his bitterest enemy, when he came to compel 
him to raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, desired he would 
show him his engines of war, and his manner of naviga- 
ting the galleys ; and he was so struck with the signt, 
that he immediately retired. And the Rhodians, after 
they had endured a long siege, and at last compromised 
the a£&ir, requested him to leave some of his engines, 
as monuments both of his power, and of their v^our. 
His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by their 
alliance with Ptolemy; and, in the course of it, he 
brought the largest oi his helepoles up to their walls. 
Its base was square, each of its sides at the bottom forty- 
eight cubits wide, and its height six^-siz cubits. The 
sides oi the several divisions gradual lessened, so that 

21 This is a mistake lA Platarcli. Phtleroetor was another prince, 
fVfio made agriculture bis amusemeBt. 

S2 ' Doiycniom* was a ccmunon poisooons plant, se called from the 
fioints of spears being tinged with its juices. Piin. H. N. xxl 31>) 
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the top was inach narrower than the boHoin. The in« 
Bide was divided into several stories or rooms, one above 
another. The front, which was turned toward the ene- 
my, had a window in each story, through which missive 
weapons, of various kinds were thrown ; for it was filled 
with men who practised every method of fighting. It 
neither shook nor varied the lea:st in its motion, bqt. 
i:oI2ed on regularly in a Steady, upwright position. And, 
as it moved with a horrible noise, it at once pleased and 
terrified the spectators®. 

.He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus*, for 
his use in this war, each of which weighed forty mings. 
Zoilus the maker, to show the excellence of their tern-, 
per, ordered a dart to be shot at one of them from an. 
engine, at ^he distance of twenty-six paces[; and itstoodl 
so firm, tl^at there was np more mark upon it, than what 
might be imade with a stilus used in writing* This he 
took for himself^ and gave the other to Alcimus the £pi- 
rot, a man of the greatest bravery and strength of any 
ii^ his army. The Epirot's whole suit of armour weighed 
two talents, whereas that of others did pot exceed one. 
This warrior fell in the siege of Rhodes, in an action 
near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with much spi-- 
rit, Demetrius was not able to effect a^y thing coqr 
Bii^rable. Ther^e was one thing in their conduct, which 
he particularly resented, and for that reason he persisted 
in the siege. They had taken the vessel in which were 
letters from his wife Phila, together with some robes 
and pieces of tapestry, and in Uiat state they sent it to 
Ptolemy. " In which they were far from imitating the 
politeness of the Athenians, who when they were at 
war with Philip, happening to take his couriers, read all 
the other letters, but sent him that of Olympias with 
the seal entire. 

23 Diodorus Siculus (xx. 92.) 9&j», ihii fflackine had a!ae stories ; 
tbat.it rolled on foar large wheels, each of them sixteen feet high, and 
was worked by three thousand four hundred men. 

24 Plinj informs us that the Cyprian adamant was impregoablei 
Cyprus was famous for this metal, of which armour was made even in 
the time ^the Trojan war ; Agamemnon had a coirao seat bim from 
Giny fa9> Bfaig of Cyprus. (Qo«. xi. 30. fS^ 

0^ 
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Bat Demetrius, Ittoensed « he was, did not retaEile 
upon the Rfaodians^ though he presently had an oppor^ 
tuaitjr* Protogenes of Caunus was at that time p^atitig 
for them the bistotj of ialysus*, and had almost finishecl 
it when Dem etrius seized it in one of the suburbs. The 
Rhodians sent a herald to entreat him to spare the work, 
and not suffer it to be destroyed. Upon which he said, 
« He would rather bum his fiiUier's pictures than hurt 
so laborious a piece of art." For Protogenes is stated 
f o have spent seven years in finishing it. Apelles teOs 
us, when he first saw it, he was so much astonished that 
he could not speak ; and at last, i^hen he recovered 
Usisetf, he exclaimed, <* A master-piec6 of Ubout ! 
A wonderful performance t But it wants those grace? 
which raise the fame of my paintings to the skies." 
This piece was afterward carried to Rome, and being 
«Hlded to the number of those there collected, perished 
by fire. 

. 95 We hate ooC m#t with Um partknler subject of this eelebmted 
^intmg. lalysut waft one of the fabulous heroes, the son of Ochimus 
and erandson of Aoollo ; and there is a town in Rhodes called lalysas. 
Which probably haa its name from him. It was in this pictnre, (of 
which the first view produced such an e^ect upon Apelles, Mh V. H. 
xii. 41.) that Protogene9» when he had lon^ laboured in vain to paint the 
ibam of a dog, happily hit it off, by throwing the brush in anger at the 
doe*SL mouth, ^lian, as well as Plutarch, savs that he was set^en year? 
iir filching it Pliny iofornu ut that he gave it four coats of colours, in 
order that when one was efiaced by tmae, another might supply its 
place.* He adds, that while Protogenes was at work, he was vistte J^ 
by Defnetrius ; and when Ihe latter asked him, how be could prosecute 
his work with so much calttnesf under the rage of war, he answered^ 
that ** Though Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he did not suppose 
he was at war with the arts.^ (H. N. xxxv. 10.) He lived on lupines 
during the time which he employed upon this painting, that his judg- 
ment might not be clouded by luxurious diet The picture was brought 
to Rome b? Cassius, and placed in the Temple of Peace, where it re> 
mainedtillComraodusMime; when, together with the temple, it was 
consiimed by Sre. 

* Whether however diere were four coats of colours, or four separate 
pictures successively painted upon each other, is a subject of contro- 
versy amoDff modem critics; M. le Comte de Caylas affirming the first 
(Mem. de TAcad. des Belles Lettres, lix. 961) and M. P Abbe Bratier 
tke latter, (lb. xlvi. 468, kc) The learned abb^ expresses his sur- 
prise at the story of thehipines; but the great Dominicbino, In labour- 
ng at his celebrated picture of the communion of St Jerom, is said ta 
have adopted the sam^regunen with aot inferipr 8a€€ffl».t 
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Tte Rbocfians Doir hegm to grow weary ef Ae war. 
Demetrias }tkewi»« only wilted to a preteace to pot 
mi end to it, and he fooad one. The Athefiians" came 
and reconciled them upon this condition, tliat the Rho*' 
dians should assist Antigonns and Demetrins, as idlies, 
in ^1 tiiehr trar& except those with Ptoiemy. 

^t the same time, the Athenians called htm to theip 
auccour against Cassander, who was besieging theif 
dty. In consequence of which, he sailed thither with 
a fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, and a nume- 
rous body of land Ibrces. With these he not onlr drove 
'Cassander out of Attica, but followed him to Thermo* 
pyls&, and entirelpr defeated him there. Heraclea then 
voluntarily submitted, and he received into his army 
six thousand Macedonians, who cctoe over to him. On 
his return, he restored liberty to the Greeks within thcf 
straits of Thermopyhe, aidmitted the Beeotians into hi9 
alliance, and made himself master of Cenchreie. He 
likewise reduced Phyle and Patiactus, the bulwarks of 
Attica, which. had been garrisoned by Cassander, and 
replaced them in th§ hands of the Athenians. The 
Athenians, though they had ^before lavished honours 
upon him in the most extravagant manner, yet con^ 
trived upon this occasion to appear new in their flattery. 
They gave orders, that he should lodge in the back 
part of the Parthenon"; which accordingly he did, 
and Minerra was said to have received hhn as her 
guest : a guest not very fit to come under her roof, or 
suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up 
his quarters in a house, where there were three young 
women. His father Antigonus said nothing to Philip ; 
but he called the quarter-master, and said to him in hm 
presence, •* Why do not you remove my son out of this^ 
lodging, where he is so much straitened for room ?'' 
Aod Demetrius, who ought to have reverenced Minerva^ 
if on no other account, yet as his eldest sister (for he 
jlo sheeted to call her), behaved in such a manner to 

26 Or jEtoimM, (Diod. Ste. xx. 99.) 

27 The TtmpU of tiie^ Virgin Mmenrsk«^ 
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ail persons of bodi sexes, and the citadel was so ]^1« 
lated with bis debaucheries, that it appeared compara-^ 
tiveljr kept sacred, when he confined himself to the 
prostitutes Chrjrsis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticjra. 

Some things, oat of regard to the character of th^ 
city of Athens, we choose to omit ; but the virtue andf 
cbastitT of Democles ought not to be le^ under the 
veil of silence. Democles was very young ; and hfe 
beauty was no secret to Demetrius. His surname io« . 
deed unhappily declaimed it, for he was called Democles 
* the Handsome.' Demetrius, through his emissaries^ 
left nothing unattempted to gain him by great offerss,' 
t)r to intimidate him by threats ; but neither could pre* 
vail. He left the wrestling-ring and all public exer- 
cises, and made use only of a private bath. Demetrius 
watched his opportunity, and surprised him there 
alone. The boy seeing nobody near to assist him, and 
perceiving the impossibility of resisting with any effect^ 
took off the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the 
boiling water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end 5 
but his, sentiments were worthy of his country, and of 
iiis personal beauty. ^ 

Very different were those of Cleaenetus, the son of 
Cleomedon. That youth, having procured for hid 
father the remission of a fine of fifty talents, brought 
letters from Demetrius to the people, signifying his 
pleasure in that respect. By which he not only dis* 
honoured himself, but caused great trouble to the city. 
The people took off the fine, but at the same time 
decreed, that no citizen should for the future bring any 
letter from Demetrius. Yet when they found that 
Demetrius was disobliged at it, and expressed his 
-resentment in strong terms, they not only repealed the 
act, but punished the persons who proposed and sup* 
ported it, some with death and some with banishmenti 
They likewise passed a new edict, importing, " That 
the people of Athens had resolved, whatsoever Deme- 
trius might command should be accounted hdy bk 
respect of the gods, and just in jespect of men.'* Som^ 
person of better principle upon this occasion happea<> 
ing to s^, that Stratocles was mad in proposing su^E 
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decreeih Demociiares the Leuconian® answered, " He 
would be mad, if be were not mad." Stratocles fovad 
his advantagie Id his servility ; aod for this sayiag 
Dismochares was prosecuted, aod baaished the city. 
To such meannesses were the Athenians reduced, eT^s 
after the garrison seemed to be reniOFed oat of ^etr 
city, and they pretended to be a free people I 

IDemetrias afterward passed into Peloponnesus, where 
he met with no resistance, ibr all his enemies fied before 
him, or surrendered their cities. He therefore reduced 
with ease that part of the country called Acte^, and 
the whole of Arcadia, except Mantinea. Argos^ Sicyon« 
and Corinth, he set free from |heir garrisons, by giving 
the commanding officers a hundred talents to evacuate 
them. About that time the feasts of Juno took f^ace al 
Argos, and Demetrius presided in ihe games and other 
exhibitions. During these solemnities he married Den 
ddmia, the daughter of ^acides king of the MolosiiiaBS, 
and sister of Pvrrhus. He told the Sicyonio&s, thai 
they lived out of their city ; and showing them amove 
advantageous situation, persuaded them to pkioeit where 
it now stands. Along with its situation he likewise 
changed its name, calling it Demetrius instead ef Sicyeii^ 

The states beii^ assembled at the Isthmus, om a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro- 
claimed ^neral of Greece, as Philip and Al^under 
bad been before ; and,*iB the elaUon of power and aoc« 
cess, he thought himself a much greater mwn* Alex-* 
ander robbed no other prince of his ii^e, neither dad 
he ever declare himself < king ^ kifl|^,* though he 
raised many both to the style and authority of royalty. 
But Demetrius thought n& man worthy of that tide, 
except his father and himself. He even mocked and 
ridiculed ^ose, who made use of it to others ; and was 
delighted to hear the syeophants at fats table drinking 
king Demetrius, Seleucus commander of the elephants, 

38 The neplMW of DemoctiiaoM. Sm hia Life, vek VI. p. 874 Mto MB: 
The 6guw here uwd, is timikr to tke celebrated Ptriisttmy mjiwriia* 
son,* 

29 The eaitern part of (he oeeet of Pelopoooeitis. The name wt9 
^rwimioii to Msreral nmritiine dittrictt.* 
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Ptolemy admiral, Lysimachus treasurer, and^atho^cle^^ 
(the Sicilian) governor of the islands. ** The" rest of 
them, however, only laughed at such extravagant in* 
Stances of vanity ; hut Lysimachus was angry, that 
Demetrius should reckon him no better than an eunuch: 
for the princes of the east had generally eunuchs for 
their treasurers. Lysimachus, indeed, was hb most 
violent enemy ; and now taking an opportunity of dis- 
paraging him, on account of his passion for Lamia, he 
said, " This was the first time that he had seen a whore 
act in a tragedy^.*' Demetrius retorted, ** My whore 
is an honester woman than his iPenelope.'* 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote- to the republic, that oil his arrival he intended 
to be initiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to the Less Mysteries, but even to those called 
Intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented : for 
the Less Mysteries were celebrated in Anthesterion, and 
the Greater in Boedromion ; and none were admitted 
to the Intuitive, till a year at least after they had at- 
tended the latter **. When the4etters were read, Pytho- 
dorus the torch-bearer, was the only person who^ven* 
tured to oppose the demand ; but his opposition was 
wholly ineffectual. Stratocles procured a decree, that 
the month Munychion should be called and reputed 
the month of Anthesterion, to giee Demetrius^m oppor* 
tunity for his first initiation, which was to be performed 
in the ward of Agra. After which Munychion was 
changed again into Boedromion. By these means De^ 
metrius was admitted to the Great Mysteries^ and tp 

30 This passage is transcribed verbatim from Phylarchus, as preseiv 
Ted bvAtheoaetis, vi. 17.* 

31 The modern stage needs not to be pat to the blush by this asser- 
.tion in favour of the ancient : cbe reason of it was, that there were np 
women actors. Men, in female dresses, performed tlftir parts. 

32 Plutarch in this pUce seems to make a difference between th^ 
Intuitive and the Greater Mysteries, though they are commonly under- 
stood to be the same. Casanben and Meursius think the text corrupt j 
but the manner, in which thev would restore it, does not render it tess 

Srplexed. (L) After the first initiation, the candidates were called 
'ysta, and were only admitted as far as the vestibule ; after the second, 
jhey '^ceii^ed the prtrilege of seeing every Ihii^, and were denonUmp- 
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immediate intaition. Hence those strokes of satife 
upon Stratocles, from the poet Philippides : 

** He to one crowded month contracts the year ;^* 

imd, with respect to Demetrius' being lodged in the 
Parthenon : 

** As a viie inn the temple he poUutes, 
** And with the Virgin blends his prostitutes.^' 

. But, among the many abuses and enormities commit- 
ted in their city, no one seems to have given the Athe- 
nians greater uneasiness than the following. He or- 
dered them to raise two hundred and fifty talents in a 
very short time, and the sum was exacted with the ut- 
most rigour. When the money was produced, and he 
saw it all together,- he dir^ected it to.be given to Lamia 
and his other mistresses to buy soap. Thus the dis- 
grace hurt tbem more than the loss, and the application 
more than the impost. Some however «ay, that he be- 
haved in this manner, not. to the Athenians ^ but to the 
people of Thessaly. Beside this disagreeable tax, 
Lamia extorted money from many persons on her own 
authority to enable her to provide an entertainment 
for the king. And the expense of that supper was so 
remarkable, that Lynceus the Samian ® even gave a 
description of it. For the same reason a comic poet 
of those times, with equal wit and truth, called Lamia 
'a Helepolis.' And Demochares the Solian, called 
Demetrius *Muthos' [Fable] because he too had bis 
Lamia ^. , ^ 

The great interest that Lamia had with Demetrius, 
in consequence of his passion for her, excited a spirit 
of envy and dislike to her, not- only in the breasts of 
his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius having sent 

33 A grammarian, pupil to Theophra9tus, and contemporary with 
Alexander.* > 

34 Fable mentions a queen of Lybia, who oat of rage for the loss of 
her own children, ordered those of other women to be bnought to her 
and devoured them : whence she was called Camia, from the Phoenician 
word lahama^ * to devour.\ Upon (his account Diodorus Sieulus ^xx. 41.) 
informs us, * Lamia* became a bugbear to childrea. 
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embassadors to Lysimacbus upon some occasion ot 
otber, that prince amused himself one day with show- 
ing them the deep wounds, which he had received from 
a lion's claws in his arms and thighs ; and gave them an 
account of his having been shut up with that wild beast 
by Alexander the Gre^t, and or his battle wifh it^*. 
Upon which they laughed, and said, '* The king our 
master, too, bears on his neck the marks of a dreadful 
wild beast, called a Lamia/' It was strange, indeed, that 
he should at first have objected so stron^^y to the dis- 
parity bf years, between himself and Phila, and should 
aflerward fall into such a lasting captivity to Lamia, 
though she had passed her prime, at their first acquaint- 
ance. One evening when Lamia had been playing on 
the flbte at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, sumamed 
Mania ®, what she thought of her. " I think her an 
old woman, Sir,*' replied Demo. At another time, when 
there was an extraordinary dessert on the table, he said 
to her, ** You see what fine things Lamia sends me /' 
-•* My modier will send you finer," answered Demo, 
" if you will but sleep with her." 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, 
which relates to her censure of the celebrated judg- 
ment of Bocchoris. There was a young man in Kgypt 
extremely desirous of the favours of a courtezan, named 
Thonis, but she set too high a price upon them. He 
dreamed afterward, that he enjoyed her, and his desire 
was satisfied. Thonis, upon this, commenced an action 
against him for the money ; and Bocchoris having heard 
both parties, ordered the man to count the gold Uiatshe 
demanded into a bason, and shake it about before her^ 
that she might enjoy the sight ofit.^ »* For fancy,'' 
said he, " is no mo?e than the shadow* of truth." La- 
mia did not think this a just sentence ; *< because the 
woman^s desire of the gold was not removed by the 
sight of it, whereas the dream had cured her lover of 
his passion." 

35 Justin (XV. 3 ) and Paiuaniu (i. 9.) mention this ; but Q. Cor- 
iius, and probably with reason, doubts the truth of the whole storv. 
<wii. 1.) 

36 AngUcef * Miss Madcap.* 
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The cbmg^ in the fortunas aad co&daci of the sub* 
ject of our narrative, now turns the coouc scene into 
tragedy^ All the other kings having united Uieir forces 
eigainst Antigonus, Demethus lefl Greece in order to 
join him, and was greatly anttnated to find his father 
preparing for war with a spirit above his years. Hai 
Antigoous abated a little of his pretensions, and re- 
strained bis ambition of governing the world, he might 
have retained the pre-eminence imong the successors 
Qf Alexander, not only lor hiiBself, but for his son afler 
liim. But being naturally arrogant and imperious, and 
not le$8 insolent in his expressions than in his actions^ 
he exasperated many young and powerful princes. He 
even boasted, that '' he could break the present league, 
and disperse the united armies, with as much ease as a 
boy does a flock of birds by Uirowing a stone, or mak- 
ing a slight noise." 

He had an army of more than seventy thousand foot, 
ten thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. The 
enenay's infantry consisted of sixty-four thousand men, 
their cavalry of ten thousand five hundred ; they had 
four hundred elephants, and a hundred and twenty 
armed chariots. When the two armies were in sights 
a visible change took place in Antigonus' mind, but ra- 
ther with respect to his hopes than his resolution. In 
other engagements his spirits used to be high, his port 
lofty, his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting ; in- 
somuch, tiiat he would sometimes in the heat of the 
action let fall some jocular expression, to show his un- 
concern and^ his contempt of the adversary. But, at 
this time, he was observed for the most part to be 
thoughtful and silent ; and one day he presented his 
son to the army, and recommended him as his successor. 
What appeared still more extraordinary was, that he 
took him aside into his tent, and discoursed with him 
there ; for he never before used to communicate his 
intentions to him in private, or to consult him in the 
least, but to rely entirely upon his own judgment, an4 
to issue orders for the execution of his purposes. It is 
even reported that Demetrius, in his boyhood, once 
asked him when they should decamp ; and that be 9n 

VOL. vn. 4 
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grily replied, «< Are you afraid, tbat you alone shijlttot 
liear the trumpet ?" 

Upon this occasion, it is true, their spirits were dc^ 
pressed by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alex^ 
ander came to him in a magnificent suit of armour, and 
inquired of him what was to be the word in the ensuing 
battle* Demetrius answered, ** Jupiter and Victory ;" 
upon which Alexander said, " I go then to your adrer- 
saries, for they are ready to receive me." When the 
army was arranged in order of battle, Antigonus stum- 
bled as he went out of his tent, and falling on his face 
i^ceired a considerable hurt. After he had recovered 
himself, he stretched out his hands toward heaven, and 
prayed either for victory, or that he might die before 
lie was sensible that the day was lost. 

When the battle began, Demetrius at the head of his 
best cavalry fell upon Antiochus the son of Seleucus^, 
and fought with so much bravery that he put the 
enemy to flight : but by a vain and unseasonable ambi- 
tion to press the pursuit, he lost the victory. . For he 
advanced so far that he could not get back to join hijs 
infantry, the enemy's elephants having occupied the 
intermediate space. Seleucus now, seeing his adver- 
sary'^ foot deprived of their horse, did not attack them^ 
but rode round them as if he were every moment about 
to charge ; intending by this manoeuvre both to tec- 
xify them, and to give theip an opportunity of changing 
#ides. The event answered his expectation. Great 
part separated from the main body, and voluntarily 
came over to him ; the rest were put to the rout. 
When vast number! were bearing down upon Antigonus, 
one of those that were about him said, ^* They are ad- 
. vancing against you, sir." He answered, " What other 
object can they have ? But Demetrius will come to my 
Hdsistance." In this hope he continued to the last^ 
still looking about for his son, till he fell under a show- 
er of darts. His servants, his very friends, forsook 
him ; and only Thorax of Larissa remained by thf 
flead body^ 

The battle thus decided, the victorious kings dis^ 
membered the dominioiis of Aptigonus and Dj^m,^ 
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kiudyUke firome great body, and each took a limb ; time 
adding to their own dominions the proTinces, which 
those two princes had possessed before. Demetrius fled 
with five thousand foot, and four thousand horse. And 
as he reached Ephesus in a short time, and was in want 
0f money, it was expected that he would not spare the 
temple. He not only spared it himself ^, however, but 
fearing that his soldiers might be tempted to violate it^ 
he immediately leflthe place, and embarked for Greece* 
His principal dependence was upon the Athenians, for 
with them he had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
JDeidamia ; and, in this distress, he thought he could 
have no safer asylum than their afifection. * He there^ 
ibre pursued his voyage with all possible expedition ; 
but embassadors from Athens met him near the Cy- 
clades, and entreated him not to think of going thither^ 
because the people had declared by an edict, that they 
would receive no king into their city. As for Deida- 
mia, they had conducted her to Megara with a proper 
retinue, and all the respect due to her rank. Thifi SO 
enraged Demetrius, that he was no longer master of 
himself ; .though he had hitherto borne his misfortunes 
with sufficient calmness, and discovered no mean or un- 
generous sentiment in the sad change of his affairs. But 
to be thus unexpectedly deceived by the Athenians ; to 
find by facts, that their affection so strong in appear- 
ance, was only fatee and counterfeit, was a thing that 
cut him to the heart. Excessive honours, indeed, are a 
very indifferent proof of the regard of the people for 
kings and princes. For all the value of those honours 
rests in their being freely given : and there can be no 
certainty of that, because the fivers may be under the 
influence of fear ; and fear and love often produce the 
same public declarations. For the same reason wise 
princes will not regard statues^, pictures, or divine 
honours : but rather consider their own actions and be» 
haviour, and thence infer either that those honours are 
real, or the mere dictates of necessity. Nothing mor^ 

37 A striking proof, that adireraitj is the parantof ▼irtue. 

38 With regard to the uncertainty of the inferences foimded Qj"^ 
such doubtful marks of yeneration, see Juv. x. 58—64, . 
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freqaentlj hs^pens than that the people hate th^r 
sovereign the most, at the time he is receiving the 
most immoderate honours, the tribute of unwilling 
ikiinds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill treatm^tit^ 
was not in a condition to revenge it ; he therefore by 
his envoys moderately expostulated with the AtheniaiWy 
and only desired them to send hinfi his galleys, among 
which there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As soon 
as he had received them, he steered for the Isthmus, 
but found his affairs there in a very bad bituation. The 
Cities had expelled his garrisons and were all revolting 
to his enen!ies. Upon this, leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, 
he sailed to the Chersonese, and by his ravages there 
distressed Lysimachus, su» well as enriched and secured 
the fidelity of his own forces, which now began to ga- 
ther strength, and improve into a respectable army.- 
The othe kings paid no regard to Lysimachus ; who, at 
the sanae time that he was much more formidable ia 
Itt^^O^wer than Demetrius, was not in the least more 
moderate nrhis conduct. 

Soon afler this Seleticuft seirt proposals of jnairiage 
to Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, by Phila. He 
had indeed already a son named Antiochus by Apama, 
a Persian lady ; but he thought that his dominrons 
were sufhcient for more heirs, and that he stood itk 
need of this new alliance, because he saw Lysimachus 
marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters himself, and 
taking the other for his son Agathocles. 

A connexion with Seleucus was a happy and an un- 
expected torn of fortune for Demetrius. He therefore 
took his daughter, and sailed with his whole fleet to Sy ria« 
In the course of the voyage he was several times under 
the necessity of making land, and he touched in parti- 
cular upon the coast of Cilicia, which had been given 
to Plistarchus the brother of Cassander, as his share, 
afler Antigonus' defeat. Plistarchus, thinking himself 
injured by the descent which Demetrius made upon his 
country, went immediately to Cassander, to complain of 
Seleucus for having reconciled himself to the common 
enemy, without the concurrence of the other kings « 
Demetrius, being informed of his departure, left the sea^ 
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"^liaTiaarbhed ap to Qjuinda* ; Where finding twelve hun- 
dred ialeniSy the remains or his father's treasures, he 
carried them off, embs^rked again without interruption, 
and set sail with the utmost expedition^ his wife Phila 
having joined him by the way* 

Seleucus met him at Orossus**. Their interview 
was conducted in a sincere and princely manner, with- 
out any marks of design or suspicion. Seleucus in- 
vited Demetrius first to his pavilion ; after which, De- 
metrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen hanke 
of oars. They conversed at their easei and passed the 
time together without guards or arms ; till Seleucus 
took Stratonice, and carried her with great pomp to 
Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and sent 
Phila to her brother Cassander,.to answer the accusa* 
tions brought against him by Plistarchus. . In the mean 
time, Deidamia came to him from Greece ; but she 
had not been long with him, before she sickened and 
died ; and Demetrius havii^ .through Seleucus' media- 
tion accommodated matters with Ptolemy, it was screed 
that he should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of that 
prince. 

Hitherto, Seleucus had behaved with honour and pro^* 
priety ; but afterward he demanded, that Demetrius 
should surrender Cilicia to him for a sum of money, and 
tipon his refusal angrily insisted on having Tyre and 
Sidon. This behaviour appeared unjustifiable and cruel. 
When he was already the lord of Asia from the Indies 
to the Syrian sea, how sordid was it to quarrel for two 
cities with a prince who was his father-in-law, and who 
was labouring under so painful a reverse of fortune ! A 
strong proof of the truth of Plato's maxim, that " the 
man, who would be truly happy, should study not to-en- 
large his estate but to contract his desires.'^ For he 
wh6 does not restrain his avarice, must ever be poor. 

DemiBtrius however, far from being intimidated, said» 
'* thou^ I had lost a thousand battles as great as that 

39 A citj in CUida. 

40 Or RoMos, aocordiDg to Cellarius and Lttbmus, a maritiiofie cit/ 
1n Syria, Jktw«eQ Iflsas and Seleucia.* 

4* 
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of Ipgns, notkbg sbouU iodaee me to purchase the 
alliance of Seleueos ;" and^npon this pmcipUr^hegar^ 
tisooed these cities in the strongest nmrnier. About 
this time receiyiD^ iatelligeace thi^ Athens was divided 
into factions, and that Lachares taking advantage of 
these had seized the government, he thoi^ht he sfaeuld 
be able to get possession of the city wi^ ease, if he ap^ 
peared suddenly before it. Accordingly, he set out with 
aconsiderable fleet, and crossed the s^t without danger ; 
but on the coast of Attica be met with a storm, in whidi 
he lost many ships and vast numbers of his men. He 
escaped however himself, and be^m hostilities against 
Athens, though with no great vigour. As his operations 
answered no end, he despatched his lieutenants to col- 
lect another fleet, and in the mean time he passed into 
Peloponnesus, and laid siege to Messene. In one of the 
assaults, be was in extreme danger ; for a dart from an 
engine pierced big jaw, and entered his mouth. But he 
r«covered> and reduced some cities that had revolted. 
Aflerthis, he a^ain invaded Attica, took Eleusis and 
Hhamnus, and ravaged the country. Happening to 
capture a ship loaded with wheat, which was bound for 
Athens, he hanged both the merchant and the pilot. 
This so alarmed other merchants, that they forbore at- 
tempting any thing of that kind, so that a famine en- 
Sued ; and, together with;^the want of bread-cwn, the 
people were in want of enery thing else. A medimnus 
of salt was sold for forty drachmas, and a modius ^^ oi^ 
wheat for three hundred. A fleet of a hundred and fifty 
ships, which Ptdemy sent to their rehef, appeared 
before ^gina ; but the encours^ement, it aflbrded 
them, was of short continuances A great reinforce* 
ment of ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus 
and Cyprus, so thai he had in all not fewer than three 
hundred. Ptolemy's fleet, therefore, wei^d anchor 
akid steered off. The tyrant Lachares at the same time 
privately made his escape, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had^assed adecreetfaatno 
nXan under pain of death should mention peace or recon- 
ciliation with Demetrius, now opened the gates nearest- 

41 See tile table ^f Wci'sfats and ]tf enui^s* 
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Mm, «)d sent embassador to bis eamp. Nottfaatfliey 
expected anj ^our from! him, bat tliej were ccMOipd- 
led to this measure by the extrexmty of famine, in the 
eoarse of it many dreadM erents occurred, and among 
&e rest the MUymng. A father $iad his son, it is said, 
were sitting iittbe ^fflcte room in the last state of despair ; 
when, a dead moiKse hapfiening to fall from the T0oi of 
the house, they both started np and foi:^ht for it. £pi« 
cams the philosopher, we are tx>ld, supported his friends 
and disciples at that time with beans, wbich he shared 
with them, and counted out to them daily. 

In this miserable condition was the city when Deme- 
trius entered it. He ordered all the Athenians to assem- 
ble in the theatre, which he surrounded with his troops ; 
and haying planted his guards on each side the stage, 
he came down through the passage by which the actors 
enter. The fears of the people increased, on his ap^ 
pearance, but they were entirely dissipated, when he 
began to speak. For neither was the accent of his 
voice load, nor his language severe. He complained 
of them in soft and easy terms, and taking them again 
into favour, made them a present of a hundred thousand 
medimni of wheat, and re-established such an adminis*- ' 
tration as they most approved. 

The orator Dromoclides observed the variety of 
acclamations among the people, and that in the joy of 
their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the encomixims 
of those that spoke from the rostrum. He therefore 
proposed a decree, that the Piraeus and the ibrt of 
Munychia should be delivered up to king Demetrius. 
After this bill was passed, Demetrius on his own autho- 
rity placed a garrison in the Musaeum** : lest, if there 
should be a second defection among the people, it migM 
detain him from other enterprizes. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immediately 
formed a design against Lacedaemon. King Archida- 
mus met him at Mantinea, where Demetrius defeated 
him in a pitched battle ; and, after putting hkn to fiight, 
entered Laeonia. There was another action almost in 

At T1&0, Mcordiog to P«atan. (i. 35.) vraa a bill, apon wbich Masc 
-us used to recitfi bis comj^tioBt, and wbare he was aftcrwardr Vvriad.* 
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sight of Spafta, in which he killed two hundred of the 
enemy, and made five hundred prisoners : so that ht 
seemed almost master of a town which had hitherto 
escaped the hands of a conqueror. But surely fortune 
nearer displayed such sudden and extraordinary Ticissi-* 
tudes, in the fife of any other prince : never in any other 
instance did she so ofiten change from low to high, frofli 
a glorious to an ahject condition, or again repair the 
ruins which she had made. Hence he is said, in hi; 
greatest adversity, to have addressed her in the wdr^ 
ofiEschylus: 

Thou gavest me life, aud now thy parching hand 
CoQsumes me. 

When his affairs seemed to he in so promising ^ 
train for power and empire, intelligence was broi^hti 
that Lysimachus in the first place had taken the cities 
which he had in Asia, that Ptolemy had dispossessed hina 
of the whole of Cyprus except the city of Salamis, ia 
which he, had left his children and his mother, and that' 
this town was now actually in a state of siege. Fortune 
however, like the woman in Archilochus, 

Whose right hand offered water, while the left 
Bore hostile fire 

though by these alarming tidings she drew him frotH 
Lacedasmon, yet soon raised him a new scene of light 
and hope. To this end she availed herself of the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son Phili|i 
had but a short reign over the Macedonians, for he died 
soon after his father. The two remaining brothers were 
perpetually at Variance. One of them, named Antipater, 
having killed his mother Thessalonica, the other (Alex- 
ander) called in the Greek princes to his assistancCi 
Pyrrhus from Epirus, and Demetrius from Peloponnesus. 
Pyrriius arrived first, and seized a considerable part of 
Macedon, which he kept for his reward, and thus 
became a formidable neighbour to Alexander. Deme- 
trius no sooner received the letters, than he marched 
Ais forces thither likewise, and the young prince was 
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still more afraid of him^ on sccoiiDt of bk great name 
and dignity. He met him however at Diam^, and re*- 
ceiyed him in the most respectful manner, but^oid him 
1^ the same time that his affairs did not now require hiff 
presence. Hence matual jealousies arose ; and Deme- 
trius» aa he was going to sup with Alexander upon hia 
Ukvitatioo, was informed that there was a design against 
has life, which was to be carried into execution in the 
midst of the entertainment. Demetrius vvas not in the 
least disconcerted ; he only slackened his pace, and gave 
orders to his generall to keep the troops under arms : af- 
ter which he took his guards and the officers of bis house- 
hold, who were muqh more numerous than those of 
Alexander, and commanded them to enter the ban- 
qaeting-room with him, and to remain there till he rose 
from table. Alexander's people, intimidated by his 
train, durst not attack Demetrius ; and be for his part^ 
pretending that he was not disposed to drink that eyen« 
ing, presently withdrew. Next day he prepared to 
decamp, and alleging that he was called off by some 
new emeigency, desired Alexander to excuse him if he 
lefl him soon this time ; assuring bitaa, that at some 
other opportunity he would make a longer stay. Alex- 
ander rejoiced that he was going away voluntarily, an4 
without any hostile intentions, and accompatiied him as 
far as Thessaly. When they came to Larissa, they 
both renewed their invitations, but both with treachery 
in their hearts. In consequence of these polite ma- 
nceurres, Alexander fell into Demetritis' snare, H$ 
would not go with a guard, lest he should teach the 
other to do the same. He therefore suffered what he 
had intended to inflict upon his enemy, and had only de- 
ferred for the surer and more convenient execution. 
He went to sup with Demetrius ; and, as his host rose 
up in the midst of the feast, Alexai^ier was terrified and 
rose up With him. Demetrius, tvhen he was at the door^ 
said simply to his guards, ** Kill the man that follows 
me ;" said then went out : upon which they cut Alexan- 
der in pieces, and his friends who attempted to assist 

43 A AfftcedoDiMi eit;^, belovr Pydna, on the cOMt of the Th^n&aic 
galf. 
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Urn. One of these is reported to have said^ as he was4f» 
ing, « Demetrius is but one day before-hand with us*? 

The night was, as might be expected, a night ^f terror 
and confusion. In the morning, the Macedonians were 
greatly disturbed with the apprehension, that Denie* 
trius would fail upon them with all his forces; but 
when, instead of an appearance of hostiUties, he sent a 
message desiring to speak with them and rindicate what 
was done, they recovered their spirits, and resolved ta 
receive him with civility. Upon his arrival, he found 
it unnecessary to make long speeches. They hate4 An- 
tipater for the murther of his mother ; and as they had 
no better prince at hand, they declared Demetrius king^ 
and conducted him into Macedon. The Macedonians 
who were at home, proved not hostile to the change. 
For they still remembered with horror Cassander's base 
behaviour^ to Alexander the Great : andif tibey had any 
regard left for the moderation of old Antipater, it turn* 
ed wholly in favour of Demetrius, who had married his 
daughter Phila, and had a son by her to succeed him ii^ 
the throne ; a youth already grown up, and at this verjT 
time bearing arms under his ^ther. 

Immediately after this glorious change of fortune^ 
Demetrius received intelligence that Ptolemy had set hsa 
irife and children at liberty, and dismissed them witk 
presents, and. other tokens of honour. He was inform* 
ed likewise that his daughter, who had been married to 
Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus the son of that 
prince, and declared queen of the barbarous nations iflt 
upper Asia. 

Antiochus was violently enamoured of the yoQng 
3tratonice, though she had had a son by his father. His 
situation was extremely unhappy. He made the strong* 
est efforts to conquer his passion, but they were of no 
avail. At last, considering that his desires were of the 
most extravagant kind, that there was no prospect of 
satisfying them, and that the succour of reason entirely 
failed, he resolved in his despair to rid himself of life, 
and brii^ it gradually to a period, by neglecting aU 

44 Some historians suppose that he even poisoned 1^ ; but tlds i^ 
,xtftit6d by Plutaroh, in his lak of Alexander, rol T.* 
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eate ot bis person, and abstaining from food. Tor fliirf 
purpose he pretended sickness. His physician Erasiff. 
tratosudiBsily discovered, that his distemper was love • 
hat it was difficult to coorjecture who was the object. In 
Older to find it out, he spent whole days in his chamber • 
and whenever any beautiful person of either sex entered 
It, he observed with the utmost attention not onlv his 
looks, but every part and motion of the body, which 
toost perfectly sympathizes with the passions of the souL 
When others entered, he remained entirely unaffected ' 
but when Stratonice came in, as she often did either 
alone or with Seleocus, he exhibited all the symptoms 
described by Sappho, the faltering voice, the burning 
blush, the languid eye**, the sudden sweat, the tumul- 
taous pulse, and at length, the passion overcoming his - 
Pj^rits, a dehquium, and mortal paleness.^ 

From these tokens, Erasistratus concluded that the 
jj^nce was in love with Stratonice, and perceived that 
he intended to carry the secret with him to the grave. 
He saw the difficulty of breaking the matter to Seleu- 
ens ; jety depending upon the affection which the king 
had for his son, he ventured one day to tell him, "That 
the young man's disorder was love, an impracticable 
incurable love." The king, quite astonished, said^ 
** How ! incurable love I" " Positively so," answered 
JSrasistratus, " for he is in love with my wife." " What ' 
Erasistratus," said the king, " would you, who are my 
friend, refuse to give up your wife to my son, when you 
see us in danger of losing our only hope?" <« Nay 
would you do such a thing," demanded the physician'* 
'* though you are his father, if he were in love with 
Stratonice ?" ««0 my friend," replied Seleucus, " how 
happy should I be, if either God or man could transfer 
his affectiotis thither ! I would give up my kingdom, so 
J could but keep Antioobus." He pronounced these 

45 ChMuy- vwodii^ns it a corruption. It ought to be read rlfoov 
wroMi-vJ/tif , the * faint, languid, or clouded eye.' 

The ode^of Sappho, here referred to, is preserved by Longinus. 4 10. 
w beautifully tftinslated by CatulL 49. and by our own A. PhilipJand 
M imitaled by Boileau. See Spect. iv. No. 229, where this SSrj If 
quoted by Addison, as illustrative of the p©em in question.^ 
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wards with so BMich emotioQ a»d wqh a prctfufticm ol' 
tears, that Erasistiatus took him by the hand, and said, 
" Then there is no need of Erasi«tratus. You,^, who 
ate a father, a husband, and a king, will be the beirt 
mhysician too for your femily." 

Upon this, Seleocus summoned the people to m«et in 
fnll assembly, and told them, «* It was his will and jde«- 
surc that Antiochus should intermarry with Stratonicd, 
and that they should be dei:Iared king and queen of the 
Upper Provinces. He believed," he said, '^ that Ao- 
tiochus, who was a most obedient son, would not oppose 
his desire ; and if the princess should decline the naar- 
riage, as an unprecedented thing, he hoped his friends 
would persuade her to think, that what was agreeable 
to the king and advantageous to the kingdom, was both 
just and honourable." Such is said to have been the 
cause of the marriage between Antiochus and Strato- 
nice. 

Demetrius was dow master of Macedon and Thessaly ^ 
and as he had great part of Peloponnesus likewise, and 
the cities of Megaraand Athens on the other side of the 
Isthmus, he was desirous of reducing the Boeotians, and 
threatened them with hostilities. At first, they proposed 
to come to an accommodation with him on reasonable 
conditions ; but Cleonymus the Spartan having in the 
mean time thrown himself into Thebes with his army, 
the Boeotians were so much elated, that at the instigation 
of Pisis the Thespian, a leading man among tbem, thejr 
broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew up his mar. 
cbines to the walls, and laid siege to Thebes ; upon 
which Cleonymus, apprehending the consequence, stole 
out ; and the Thebans were so much intimidated, that 
they immediately sqrreodered. Demetrius placed gar- 
risons in their cities, exacted large contributions, and 
left Hieronymus, the historian governor of Boeotia. He 
appeared however to make a merciful use of his victory, 
particularly in the case of Pisis. For, though he took 
j)im prisoner, he did not offer him an injury : on the 
contrary, he treated him with the utmost civility and 
politeness, and appointed him polemarch of Thespis. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken prisoner by 
Dromichstes, Demetrius marched toward Thrace with 
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ftU poflttble expedtiion, bo{>mg to find it defenceless. 
B«it wbea he was gone, the Boeotians again revolted, 
Had he had the mortification to hear upon the road, that 
hygimncbnA was set at liberty. He therefore imme- 
diately came back in anger •; and findingj on his return, 
that the Boaotians were already driven out of the field 
by his son Anttgonus, he laid siege the second time to 
Thebes. As Pyrrhus however had overrun all Thes- 
saly^ and was advanced to Thermopylae, Demetrius left 
the conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus, and 
marched against that warrior. 

Pyrrhas immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a 
guard of ten thousand foot and a thousand horse inThes- 
3aly, and then returned to the siege« His first opera- 
tion was to bring up his *helepolis :' but he proceeded 
in it with great labour, and by slow degrees ; as, on ac- 
count of its size and weight, he could scarcely move it 
two furlongs in two months "^^ The Boeotians however 
making a vigorous resistance, and Demetrius frequently 
obliging his men to renew the assault, rather out of a 
spirit of animosity than with the hope of an advantage, 
young Antigonus was deeply concerned at seeing such 
numbers fall ; and said, " Why, Sir, do we let these 
brave fellows lose their lives without any necessity V* 
Demetrius, offended at this liberty, replied, *' Why do 
you trooblre yourself about that ? Have you any pro- 
visions to find for the dead ?" Yet to prove that he was 
not prod^al of the lives of his troops alone, he took his 
own share in the danger, and received a wound from a 
llmee that pierced through his neck. This gave him 
excessive pain ; but he continued the siege, till he once 
more made himself master of Thebes. Upon which he 
entered the city with such an air of resentment and 
severity, that the inhabitants expected to suffer the 
most dreadful punishments : yet he contented himself 
with putting thirteen of them to death, and banishing a 
lew more. All Uie rest he pardoned. Thus Thebes 
was taken twice within ten years after its having bee^ 
rebuilt. 

46 A wooderfal kind of motion this for a macbine on ifheels ! AWut 
tirelre inches in an hour .' 

VOL. VII. 5 
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. The Pythian games now approached, and Demi&MtiS 
on this occasion adopted a very extraordinary measare. 
As the ^tolians were in possession of the passes to 
Delphi^'', he ordered the games to be solemnized at 
Athens ; alleging, that they could not pay their hom- 
age to Apollo in a more proper place than that where 
the people considered him as their patron and progeni- 
tor. 

Thence he returned to Macedon : but as he was na» 
turally indisposed to a life of quiet and inaction, and ob- 
served besides that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obedient to him in the time of war, though turbulent 
and seditious in peace, he undertook an ^pedition 
against the -^tolians. After he had ravaged the coun- 
try, he left Pantauchus there with a respectable army, 
and with the rest of his forces marched agaiftst Py rrhus. 
Pyrrhus was coming to seek him ; but as they happened 
to take different roads and missed each other, Deme- 
trius laid waste Epirus, and Pyrrhus falling upon Pan- 
tauchus obliged him to stand on his defence. The two 
generals met in the action, and both gave and received 
wounds. Pyrrhus however defeated his adversary, 
killed many of his men, and made five thousand pri- 
soners. 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetrius' 
ruin. For Pyrrhus was not so much hated by the Ma- 
cedonians for the mischief which he had done thetti, as 
he was admired for his personal bravery ; and the late 
battle in particular gained him great honour : insomuch, 
that many of the Macedonians said, '*Of all the kings, 
it was in Pyrrhus only that they saw a lively image of 
Alexander's valour ; whereas the other princes, espe- 
daily Demetrius, imitated him only like so many play^ 
ers, by assuming a lofty port and a majestic air." 

Demetrius, indeed, always appeared like a theatrical 
sovereign. For he not only affected a superfluity of or- 
nament in wearing a double diadem, and a robe of pur- 
ple interwoven with gold ; but had his shoes likewi$^ 

47 Where lhe«e games, instituted in honour of Apoilo after lu$ vjc^- 
or/ fTcr thjs serpent P/th«ii| wtn ordinarilx celebra(«<L* 
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IBdde of cloth of gojid, with soles of fine purple. TberD 
was. a robe a long time iq weaving for him, of the most 
sumptuous magoificeDce. The figure of the world j and 
9J] the heavenly bodies, were to be represented upon 
it; but, on account of his change of fortune, it wa« lell 
^finished. Neither did any of his successors ever 
presume to wear it, though Macedon J\ad subsequently 
many pompous kings. . 

Tbis ostentation of dress offended a people, who were 
unaccustomed to such sights : but his luxurious and dis- 
solute manner of life was still more obnoxious, and 
what displeased them most of all, was his want of affabi- 
lity and his difficulty of access. For he either refused 
to see those who applied to him, or behaved to them in 
a harsh and haughty manner. Though he favoured the 
Athenians more than the rest of the Greeks, their em- 
bassiadors waited two years at his court for an answer^ 
The Lacedaemonians happening to send only one em- 
bassador to him, he considered it as an affront, and said 
in great anger, ** What 1 have the Lacedaemonians sent 
but one embassador ?" '* But one," laconically replied 
the Spartan, ** to one king.'* 

One day when he seemed to come out in a more oblig- 
ing temper, and to be something less inaccessible than 
usual, he was presented with several petitions, all of 
which he received, and placed them in the skirt of his 
robe. The people of course followed him with great joy : 
but no sooner was be come tolhe bridge over the Axius, 
than he opened his robe, and shook them all into the 
river. This stung the Macedonians to the heart ; when^ 
looking for the protection of a king, they found the in^ 
solence of a tyrant. And this treatment appeared the 
harder to such as had seen, or heard from those that had 
seen, how kind PhiUp's behaviour was upon such oc- 
casions. An old woman was one day very troublesome 
to him in the street, and importunately begged to be 
heard. He said, '* He was not at leisure." *' Then'^ 
cried ihe old woman, ** you should not be a king." 
These words struck him : and having considered the 
thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; where, 
postponing all other afiBairs, he gave audience for several 
iays to every one that chose to »pply to him, beginning 
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with the old woman. Notliipg, indeed, so mofib be- 
comes a king.as the distribution of justice. For, " Maq» 
is a tyrant," as Timotheus expresses it ; but " Justice 
(according to Pindar) is the rightful sovereign of the ' 
world." The things which, Homer informs U9, kin^ 
receive fiom Jove, are not machines for taking towns, 
orships with brazen beaks,,but law and justice ^^ ; these 
they are to guard, and to cultivate : and it is not the 
most warlike, the most violent and sangwhary, but* the 
most equitable of princes, whom he "calls the disciple 
of Jupitfer''®," But Demetrius was pleased with an ap- 
pellation quite opposite to that, which is bestowed upon 
, the king of the gods. For Jupiter is called Polieus and 
Poliuchus, the ' patron and the guardian of cities ;' De- 
metrius is sumamed Poliocertes, ' the taker of cities,' 
Thus, in consequence of the union of power and ibUy, 
vice is substituted in the place of virtue, and the idei^ 
of glory and injustice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pella, he was 
very near losing Macedon ; for Pyrrhu**, by a suddea 
inroad, penetrated as far as Edessa* But as soon as he 
recovered, he repulsed him with ease, and afietward 
. came to terms with him : as he was not disposed to be 
obstructed by skirmishing for posts with Py rrhus, in the 
pursuit of more arduous enterprises. His project was, 
to recover all his father's dominions ; and his prepara- 
tions were suitable to the magnitude of the object. For 
he had raised an army of ninety-eight thousand foot and 
near twelve thousand hors^ ; and he was building five 
hundred galleys in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, Cbalcis, 
and Pella. He went himself to all these places, to give 
directions to the workmen and to assist in the construe-, 
tion. Every one was surprised, not only at Uie num^ 
ber, but at the greatness of his works. For no man, 
before his time, ever saw a galley of fifteen or sixteen 
banks of oars. Afterward, indeed, Ptolemy Philopater 
built one of forty banks ; its length was two hundred and 
eighty cubits, and its height to the top of the prow 
forty-eight cubits. Four hundred mariners beloof^ tQ 

48 II. L 238. 

49 Od. six. 178, where thepoet is speakinr of Mioos I., (he SQO of 
Jupiter and Curopa, and the Chief Justice cf (he Shades.^ 

* Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



it, ^xclasire of the rowers, who were not fewer than 
four thousand ; and the decks and the several inter8tice9 
were capable of containing nearly three thousand sol- 
diers. This, however, was a mere matter of curiosity ; 
for it differed very little from an immoveable buildings 
and was calculated more for show than for use, as it 
could not be stirred from its place without great diffi-' 
culty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius had their 
use, as well as beauty : with all their magnificence of 
construction, they were equally fit for fighting ; and^, 
though they were admirable for their size *, they wer^ 
Still more so for the swiftness of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for th^ 
invasion of Asia, as no man ever had before him, except 
Alexander the Great ; Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
machas united against him. They joined likewise in aft 
application to Pyrrhus, desiring him to faH upon Ma- 
cedon, and not to consider himself as bound by the 
treaty with Demetrius ; since that prince had entered 
into it, not from any regard to Pyrrhus* advantage, oi; 
in order to avoid future hostilities, but merely for his 
oivn sake, that he might be at liberty to turn his arms, 
against whom he pleased. As Pyrrhus closed with the 
proposal, Demetrius, while he was preparing for his 
voyage, found himself surrounded with war at home. 
For at the same instant Ptolemy came with an im- 
mense fleet, to draw off Greece from its present master, 
Lysimachus invaded Macedon from Thrace, and Fyr-r 
rhus, entering it from a nearer quarter joined in ravaging, 
that country. Demetrius upon this occasion left his son 
in Greece, and went himself to the relief of Macedon. 
His first operations were directed against Lysimachus y 
but as he was upon his march, he received an account 
that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea ; and the news soon 
spreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothing 
in an orderly manner : for the whole army resounded 
with lamentations and tears, and expressions of resent^ 

50 With re([^rd to the asserted size of the ancient galleys, much 
skepticism exists among the moderns ; bat we may perhaps safely infer 
from the engines of Archimedes, that mechanics were in those times, 
carried to a higher degree of excellence in mspy respects than at pre* 
«nit ; and Owrefsre sach things m}|ht be.* 
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fnent and reproach against their khigi They met^ 
even ready to desert, under pretence of attending U| 
their domestic affairs, but in fact to join Lysimachus* 
In this case Demetrfus thought proper to remove aa 
far as he could from Lysimachus, and to turn Ya$ iows 
against Pyrrhus. Lysimachus was of their own Jiation» 
and many of them had known him in ^exander's set" 

5 ice ; whereas Pyrrhus was an entire stranger, an4 
lerefore he thought the Macedonians would never give 
him the preference : but he was dreadfijiUy mktaken in 
his conjecture, as he quickly discovered, upon encamp- 
ing near Pyrrhus. The Macedonians had always ad- 
mired the distinguished valour of that prince, and had 
df old been accustomed to think the best man in the 
field the most worthy of a crown. Besides, they re- 
ceived daily accounts of the clemency, with which he 
behaved to his prisoners. They were inclined indeed 
to desert either to him or to any other, so they could 
but get away from Demetrius. They therefore begaa 
to go off privately, and in small parties at first, but after- 
ward every thing was disorder and mutiny in the camp.. 
At last, some of thepa had the assurance to go to. Demei^ 
trius, and bid him provide for himself by flight ; for 
" the Macedonians,*' they told him, " were tired of 
fighting to maintain his luxury.'* These expressions 
appeared n^odest, in comparison with the rude beha- 
viour of others. He therefore entered his tent, not like 
a real king but a theatrical one ; aod having quitted his 
royal robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As mul- 
titudes were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to 
pieces, but fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his 
appearance ; upon which the tumult instantly ceased, 
and the whole army submitted to him. Lysimachus 
and he then divided Macedon between them, which 
Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fidlen from the pinnacle of power^, 
fled to Cassandria^, where his wife Phila was. Nothing 
could equal her sorrow upon this occasion. She could 
Hot bear to see the unfortunate Demetrius ^nce more 

51 Anciently caUeA Po(ida?i a city in Upper Macsdon, en the llpr- 
dieqiofThrace^ 
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a private man^ and aa esile I la her despair tUeref^ire^ 
and detestation of fortuae, who had alv^ays been mare 
constant to hm ia h«r yisits of adversity than prosperity^ 
she took poison. 

DeinetrLus, however » resolved to gather up Uie re- 
mams of his wreck ; for which purpose he repaired lu 
Greece, and collected such of hia friends acd odicers ae^ 
he found there. Menelaus, Iq one of the tragedies of 
Sophocles^, lives Ihis^ picture <^f his own fortune : 

J move on Fortane's mpid wheel ; my tot 
Por ever ciiangiog like the changeful moon. 
That each night varies. Hardly now perceived. 
And npw she shows her bright hom. : by deg^reet 
She £lls her orb with lights ; but when she reigns 
In all her pride, she thenbegins to wane, 
Till lost she sinks in darkness. 

But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius in hif 
increase and his wane, his splendour and his ohscurity.. 
His glory seemed now entirely eclipsed and extin- 
guished, and yet it broke out again and shone with new 
lustre. Fresh forces came in and gradually filled up 
the measure of his hopes, This was the first occasion 
upon which he addressed the cities as a private man, 
and without any of the ensigns of empire. Somebody^ 
seeing him at Thebes in this condition, not inappositely 
applied to bim these verses of Euripides ; 

To Dirce't fountain, apd Ismenas' shore 

In mortal form he moves, a. god no more. (53.). 

When he had gotten into the high road of hope again, 
and had once more a respectable force and form oi* 
royalty about him, he restored, to the Thebans their au<» 
cient government and laws. At t}ie san^e time, the 
Athenians abandoned his interests ; and raising out of 
. their registers the i^ame of Piphilus, who was then priest 
9f the gods-prptectors, ordered ArctiO^ns to be re-ap- 

V 

52 NowJoit. 

^3 Ba«ch. i. 4. The river Ismeons waahei the walb of Thebet, Afi 
Dirce is a ttc^mi m^tM A^ighboivb^ocl.t 
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pointed, according to ancient castom^. They likewke 
isent for Pyrrhus from Macedon because they saw De- 
metrius grown stronger than they expected. Demetrius, 
greatly enraged, marched immediately to attack them^ 
and laid close siege to the city. But Crates ihe phi^ 
losopher, a man of high reputation and authority, beii^ 
idespatched to him by the people, partly by his entrea- 
ties for the Athenians, and partly by representing to 
him that his interest lay another way, prevailed upon 
him to raise the siege. After this he collected all his 
ships, embarked his army, which consisted of eleren 
thousand foot beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia with the 
iiope fii seducing Caria and Lydia from Lysimachus' 
party, Eurydice, the sister of Phila, received him at 
Miletus, having brought with her Ptolemais, her daugh^ 
ter by Ptolemy, who had formerly been engaged to him 
through the mediation of Seleucus. Demetrius married 
her, with the free consent of Eurydice, and soon after- 
ward attempted the cities in that quarter; many of 
which opened their gates to him, and many others he 
took by force. Among the latter, was Sardis. Some of 
Lysimachus' officers likewise deserted to him, and 
brought sufficient appointments of money and troops 
along with them. But as Agathocles, the son of Ly- 
-simachus, advanced against him with a large army^ he 
"marched to Phrygia, intending first to seize Armenia, 
and then to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which 
might upon occasion afibrd him many places of retreat. 
Agathocles followed him close, and as he found Deme- 
trius superior in all their skirmishes, he betook himself 
to cutting off his convoys. This distressed him not a 
little ; and, what was another disagreeable circunistance^ 
his soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them into 
Armenia and Media. 

The famine increased every day ; and by mistaking 
the fords of the river Lycus, he had a great number of 
jnen swept away with the stream. Yet amidst all their 
distress, his troops were capable of jesting. One of 
them wrote upon the door of his tent the beginning pf 
the tragedy of (Edipus, with a slight alteration : 

^ See f . 12> where m account is ^ivea of their ab«Ii(ten. 
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ThoD e&prioff of the. blind oM king ABligonQS, 
Say, If bitiier dost thou lead ua } (S5) 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it commoniy 
happens, when people are under a necessity of eating 
fiFery thing however unwholesome; so that, 6nding 
|ie had lost in all not less than eight thousand men, he 
turned ][>ack with the rest. When he came down to 
Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing the country, hecause 
it belonged to Seleucus, and he did not think proper to 
give him any. pretence for declaring against him. But 
perceiving th^t it was impossible for his troops to avoid 
seizing something, when reduced to such extremities, 
and finding that Agathocles had fortified the passes of 
nount Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus containing 
a long dnd moving detail of his condition, and conclu- 
ding with strong entreaties that he would take compa6<* 
sion upon a prince who was allied to him, and whose 
sufferings were such as would affect even an enemy. 

Seleucus was touched . with pity, and sent orders to 
)iis lieutenants in those parts to supply Demetrius with 
every thing suitable to the state of a king, and his ariny» 
with sufficient provisions. But Patrocles who was a 
man of understanding, and a faithful friend to Seleucus^ 
went to that prince and represented to him ; ^\ That the 
expense of furnishing Demetrius* troops with prpvisioos 
was a trifle, compared with the risk of suffering Deme* 
trius himself to remain in the country, who had always 
been one of the most violent and enterprising princes 
in the world, and was now in such desperate circum- 
Stances as might stimulate even those of the mildest dis« 
positions to bold and unjust attempts*'* 

Upon these representations, Seleucus marched into 
Cilicia with a great army. Deinetrius, astonished an^ 
terrified at the sudden change iu Seleucus, withdrew tq 
the strongest posts which he could find on mount Tau* 

55 The alteration was very smalf tudi^ed^ for it was only cbaD|pd^ 
XfTtTovn into Avtitomi. la the tragedy it is, 

TcRvov Tv^h» 2'^*^^* AvM7oyi), rivat 
The closeness of the pecody is what Plutarch cftUs * the je^* 
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tm ; 9Xki flettt a message to him, implcriiig ^^ Thai he^ 
might be permitted to make a conquest of some free 
nations of barbarians, and by settling among them aS 
their king put a period to his wanderings^ If this could 
Hot be granted, h^ hoped Seleucus would at least allow 
him to winter in that country, and not expose him na- 
ked, and in waat of every thing, to the mercy of hi$ 
enemies." • - 

- AH these proposals had a suspicious appearance ta 
Seleucus : he replied, ** That he might, if he pleased, 
spend two months of the winter in Cataonia*^ upcm 
sending him his pinncipai friends as hostages/' But, at 
the same time, he secured the pseses into Syria^ i^^.- 
metrius, thus surrounded like a wild beast in the tdfiUy, 
tras under a necessity of having recourse to violence. 
He therefore ravagea the country, and had the advan- 
tage of Seleucus whenever he attacked him. Seleucu* 
Once beset him %vith his^ armed chariots, and yet he 
broke through them, and put his enemy to the rout* 
After thisj he dislodged the corps <hat was to defend the 
heights on the side of Syria, and made himself master 
of the passages. 

Elevated with his success, and finding the courage of 
his men restored, he prepared^o fight a decisive battle 
with Seleucus. That prince was now in the utmost 
perplexity. He had rejected the succours offered him 
by Lysimachus, from a want of confidenc.e in his ho<* 
nour, and from an apprehension of his designs ; and he 
was loath to try his strength with Demetrius, because 
he dreaded his desperate courage, as well as his 
usual change of fortune, which had oflen raised him 
from the depth of misery to the summit of power : in 
the mean time Demetrius was seized with a fit of *sick« 
ness, which considerably impaired his personal vigour^ 
and entirely ruined bis affairs ; for part of his men went 
over to the enemy, and part left their colours and dis« 
persed. In forty days he with difficulty recovered, and 
getting under march, with the remams of his armj^ 
made a feint of moving toward Cilicia. Bui lAerward^ 
in the night, he decamped without sound of trumpet^ m^ 

66 A province of CappadocUt, 
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taking ibe cpotrarj road crossed moont Amontis, and 
ravaged the country on the other side as far as Cyr- 
Thestica*\ 

Seleucus followed, and encamped yery near him* 
Demetrius, then, with the hope of siirprisihg him, put 
hi^army in motion in the night. Seleucas was retired 
to rest ; and id all probability his enemies would have 
succeeded, had not some deserters informed him of his 
danger. Oh this, he started up in great consternation, 
and ordered the trumpet to sound an alarm ; and as he 
put on his sandals, he said to his friends, *' What a ter- 
rible wild beast are we engaged with!" Demetrius, 
.perceiving by the tumult in the enemy's camp that his 
jscheme was discovered, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day Seleucus offered >im battle, when 
Demetrius, ordering one of his officers to take care of 
one wing, placed himself at the head, of the other, and 
made some impression upon the enemy. In the mean 
time Seleucus quitting his horse, and laying aside his 
lielmet, presented himself to Demetrius' hired troops 
.with only his buckler in his hand ; e«hortin§ them to 
come over to him, and to be convinced at last that it 
was to spare them, not Demetrius, that he had been so 
long about the war. Upon which they all saluted him 
king, and ranged themselves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes which he ha^ 
experienced, he thought the present the most terrible, 
yet imagining that he might extricate iiimself from this 
distress as well as the rest, fled to the passes of mount 
Amanus ; and gaining a thick wood, with a few friends 
and attendants who followed his fortune, waited there 
for the night. His intention was, if possible, to take the 
road to Caunus ^, where he hoped to find his fleet, and 
thence to make his escape by sea ; but, knowing that 
Jie had not provisions even for the current day, he me- 
ditated some other expedient. Afterward one of his 
friends, named Sosigenes, arrived with four hundred 
pieces of gold in his purse ; by the assistance of whidi 
they hoped to reach the shore. Accordingly, when 

57 A distriet of Syria. ^8 A dt/iaCariai 
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jught caBe» tliej attempted to pass tlie heights : fy^g 
« numb^ of fires however lighted Uiere by the enemy, 
they despaired of succeeding that way and returned to 
ifaeir former i!etreat.;.hut neither with their whole 
company, for some bad gone off, 'nor with the same spi- 
rits. One of them venturing to teU liim, that he tho^ht* 
it was best for him to surrender himself to Seleucus, 
Demetrius drew his sword to kill himself; but his friends 
interposed, and consoling him in the best manner thej 
could, persuaded him to follow this advice : in conse- 
quence of wl^ch, he sent to Seleudtis, and yielded him- 
self prisoner at discretion. 

Upon this intelligence, Seleucus said to those about 
him, '* It is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine 
that now saves him ; and that adds to other favours this 
opportunity of testifying my humanity." Then calling 
the officers of his household, he ordered them' to pitch 
a royal tent, and to provide every thing else ibr his re- 
■ception and entertainment in the- most 'magnificeiit 
manner. And as he happened to have in big- service 
one ApoUonides, who w«a an old acquaintance of De- 
metrius, he immediately despatched him to that prince, 
that he might feel himself more at ease, and come «with 
^e firmer confidence as to a son-in-law and a friend. 

Upon the discovery of this favourable disposition of 
Seleucus toward him, at first a few, and afterward a great 
number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and strove 
wiiich should pa^ him the highest respect ; for it was 
expected, that his interest with Seleucus would soon be 
the best in the kingdom. But these compliments turn- 
ed the compassion which his distresses had excited into 
jealousy, and gave occasion to the lOnvious and the ma- 
levolent to divert the stream of ^e king'« humanity 
from him, by alarming him with apprefaensioDS not of a 
alight change, but of violent commotions in his army on 
the sight of Demetrius.. 

ApoUonides was now come to Demetrius with ex- 
treme satisfaction, and others who Allowed to pay their 
court brought extraordinary acconntsxtf Seleocos' kind- 
ness; insomuch that Demetrius, though in the first 
shock of his unfortunate fall he had thought it a deep 
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disgrace to surrender himself^ was now dispUetsed at his 
own reioct&nce : such confidence had he in the hopes 
which they held out to him I when Pausanias advancing , 
with a party of horse and foot to the namber of athou- 
sand, suddenly surrounded him, and drove away such as 
he found inclined to favour his cause. After he had 
thus seized his person, instead of conducting him to the 
presence of Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian 
Chersoneise ^. There he was kept indeed under a 
strong guard ; but Seleucus sent him a sufficient equip- 
age, and supplied him with money, and a table sijitable 
to his rank. He had also places of exercise and walks, 
worthy of a king ; his p^ks were well stored with game, 
and such of his friends as had accompanied him in his 
flight were permitted to attend him. Seleucus had like- 
wise the complaisance often to despatch some of his 
people with kind and encouraging messages, intimating 
that as soon as Antiocbus and StratOnice should arrive, 
terms of accommodation would be arrdnged,and he should 
be set at liberty. 

Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, 
and to his officers and fiiend«:in Athens and Corinth, 
desiring them to trust neither his hand-writing nor his 
seal, but to act as if he were dead, and to keep the cities 
and all his remrining estates for Antigonus. When the 
young prince was informed of his father's confinement^ 
he was extremely concerned at it : he put on mourning, 
and wrote not only to the other kings, but to Seleucus 
faicnself ; pifering, on condition that his father were set 
free, to cede aU die remainingpossessions, and to deliver 
himself up as an hostage. Many cities and princes 
joined in the request, but Lysimachus was not in the 
number* On the contrary, he tendered Seleucus a large 
sum of oMoey , to induce him to put Demetrius to death. 
8eleucus, who had before looked upon him in an indif- 
terent Iq^t, abhorred hhn as a villain for this proposal ^ 
and only waited for the arrrral of Antiocbus imd Strato- 
nice^ to pay them ^e eomffonent of restoring Demetrius 
to his liberty. 



€9 Or Apunea ; a city sitnatod upon a hiU« jpeniiitulated b/ 
Orontet anct adjacent manheft, and tmnce daoommatM * The Che 
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54 DEMETRIUS. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortune with 
patience, by custom learned to submit to it with a still 
better grace. For some time be took the exercises of 
hunting and running ; but he gradaallj relinquished 
them, and sunk into indolence and inactivity. He af- 
terward indulged in drinking and play, and spent most 
of his time in that kind of dissipation : whether it was 
to elude the thoughts of his present condition, which he 
could not bear in his sober hours, and to drown reflec- 
. tion in the bowl ; or that he was at last sensible this 
was the sort of life which, though originally the object 
of his desires, he had idly renounced, to follow the dic- 
tates of an absurd ambition. Perhaps he considered 
that he had given himself and others infinite trouble^, 
by seeking with fleets and armies that happiness which 
he found (when be least expected it) m ease, indul- 
gence, and repose. For what other end does the 
wretched and silly vanity of kings propose to itself, in 
all their wars and dangers, but to quit the paths of vir- 
tue and lionour for those of luxury and pleasure ; the 
sure consequence of their not knowing what real plea- 
sure and true enjoyment are ? 

Demetrius, after three yws' confinement in the 
Chersonese, fell into a distemper occasioned by idle 
ness and excess, which carried him off at the age of fif- 
ty-four". Seleocus was severely censured, and indeed 
was himself much concerned, for his unjust suspicions 
of Demetrius : whereas he should have followed the 
example of Dromichaetes, who, though a Thracian and 
barbarian, had treated Lysimachus (when his prisoner) 
with all the generosity that became a king.' 

There was something of a theatrical pomp, even in 
Demetrius' funeral. For Antigonus being informed 
that they were bringing his father's ashes to Greece, 
went to meet them with his whole fleet ; and finding 
them near the isles of the ^gean sea, took the urn, which 
was of solid gold, on board the admiral-galley. The 
cities at which they touched sent crowns to adorn the 

[)l^60 Upon this subjett,9e« Gimeas* obiervatioos in the^ife of Pyrrliav, 
▼ol. in. p. 309. '' ^ ^ 

61 B. C. 286^ 
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urn, and persons in mourning to assist at the finieral 
solemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was seen 
in a conspicuous position upon the stern ojf the vessel, 
adorned with a paq)le robe and a diadem, and attended 
bj a company of young men well armed. Xenophan- 
tus, the most eminent performer on the flute of that 
time, sat by the urn, and played a solemn air. The 
oars kept time with the notes, and accompanied them 
with a melancholy sound, like that of mourners in a 
funeral procession beating their breasts in concert with 
the music. But it was the mournful appearance and 
the tears of Antigonus, that excited the greatest com- 
passion among the people as they passed. After the 
Corinthians had bestowed crowns and all doe honours 
upon the remains, Antigonus carried them to Deme- 
trias, and deposited them there. This was a city called 
after the deceased, which he had peopled from the IkHe 
, towns about lolcos ®. 

Demetrius left behind him several children : Anti- 
gonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila : 
and two sons of the name of Demetrius, one sumamed 
the 'Slender,' by an Illyrian woifian, and the other by 
Ptolemais, afterward kfng of Cyrene. By Deidania he 
had Alexander, who took up his residence in E^rpt : 
and by his last wife Eurydice he is said to have had a 
soa named Corrhabus. His posterity enjoyed the throne 
in continued succession down to Perseus® the last king 

62 Strabo, is. has preserved the names of these constituent townships^ 
The city itself was in Magnesia, upon the Pelasgic gulf.* 

63 About a hundred and sixteen years. The descendants of his son 
Antigonos were as follows : 

Antigonus II. (Gonaias.) 



Pemetrius IT. Alcyoneus (natural child.) 

Philip. , Antigonus Uh (Doeon) Echecrates 



Perseus, last king of Macedon. Demetrius. 
^ ■ 



Philip, who grew old at Rome in mean employs. Alexander and a 
dliQglkter, who both died in prison. 
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of MacedoQ, in whose time, Oie Romsm subdoed 
that cpantry. Having thus gene through the Ma- 
cedonian drama, let us now bring the Roman upon the 

Thevwere all thwe fed la triompb with their father. Sec the Life 
of PavilQs JEmiUus, rol. IIF. p. 10, note 29. 
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I-IPiB OF ANTONY. 



SUMMARY, 

Family of Antony » He %$ educated by bdi mother, tii^ 
licentioits youth. He is banished from his father^ s house^ 
and passes into Greece : makes a campaign under Ga* 
hinius in Syria. His exploits in Egypt.. His manliness 
' of aspect : excessive extravagomtie. He is elected tribums^ 
of the people, and attaches himtelf to Coesar^s party, 
brivenfrom the senate'house, he flies to Cctsar'^s camp / 
and by his iU conduct renden his authority odious : 
brings him cotuiderable reinforcements^ and is appointed 
his general of the horse: quarrels with Dolabella, an4 
'disgusts all parties by his licentiousness : marries Fuhna, 
Her character. Prevents Qzsarfrom appointing Dola^ 
bella consul : qffers a diadem to Cdsar at the Luperca^ 
Zjux. His conduct after Qesar^s death; at first fa^oura-' 
hie to the conspirators. He subsequently excites the peo- 
ple against them. He has an interview with Octavius at 
Rome; is defeated by him, and obliged to fly. He is 
joined by the troops ofLepidus, and Muna^us Planc%s, 
Comes to an accommodation with Octavius. Proscr^- 
tions. Triumvirate of Coesar, Antony, and Lepidus. 
The.jfirst two defeats Brutus and Cassius. Antonyms 
voyage into Greece and Asia, and his voluptuous hfe. 
His disgraceful exhibitions in public. Artful freedom ^ 
his syci^hants. Orders Cleopatra, who wa9 accused of 
having assisted Cassius, to meet him in Cilicia»~ Her 
tnagnificent gaUey, and interview with Antony, neir 
mode oflif^; Sumptitous presents made by hiseeati to 
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PkitoiaSy ike physieian. Address of Cleopatra in eaptz- 
vaiif^ AnUmy, His inteHigence from Italy obliges kim 
to return (Mther. He is reconciled to Ckesar, and marr 
ries his sistir Octavia* Their joint accommodation tvttft 
young Pompey. Successes of Ventidius over the Par- 
thians. Antonyms reputation among the BarJHtrians, 
Chtema meduUes between her husband an^rother, An-^ 
iony*s love for Cleopatra revives, He^marches -against 
the Parihians; bvi hisformidcMe armament is f*endered 
unless by his fatal paesitm^ His first check. His mUi- 
tary engines seized. He obtains a slight advantage, and 
wiA difficulty regains his camp. Stratagem of nraates 
to surprise him. Antony marchesfrom Parthia. Advice 
of a Marfan. He is attacked on his retreat, but repul' 
sesthe enemy: is attacked again, and through the rash- 
ness of Gatlus sustains a heavy loss ; Gcdlus himself 
' slain. Affection of the soldiers fbr Antony, The Par* 
thians make their appearance, and are driven back. 
Famine in the Roman army. New stratagem of the ene- 
my, ofvohich Antony is apprized by one Mtthridates, 
He is pursued. His trq<ws despond. Tumult in his camp. 
Sk crosses a river ^ ana the Parihians discontinue their 
pursuits. His losses in this expedition. His impatience 
to revisit Cleopatra, and new projects against ike Par- 
thians. Octavia sets (ff to join her hujiband. Cleopatra's 
cdarms, and arts upon the occasion. He puts off his Me* 
dian expedition, tkesar Tvishes to make Cktama qmt his 
house. Antony becomes odious from his distr^mtion of 
provinces to his children by Cleopatra. MtUual ^rimi" 
nations of Antony and Coesar, Antony sails with Cleo- 
patra to SamoSy where they spend several days in festi- 
vals. Thence they proceed to Athens, where Cleopatra 
receives public honours. Oesar completes his prepara- 
tions. Complaints against Antony. He is forsaken by 
many of his friends, Oeminius goes into Greece ^ and 
endeavours to reconcile him wi^ Octavia, Cxsar de- 
clares war against Cleopatra. Prodigies unfavourable 
to Antony. Respective forces of Antony and Caesar. The 
jhrner^ though much superior at land, to gratify GeO' 
paffa^ resolves to trigage by sea : is abandoned by some . 
ofhisaf^es. Canidius^ advice frustrated by Cleopatra, 
Antony is nearly seijsed by some of Cossar^s troops. 
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Atttonif commence the oitudL. C^opairaJltn^^tnikB 

folkwsher* Danger incurred in tkeJHg&. He tamdk 

orders taCam^us ta tnarchi through Maeeden into Meu 

Cmmr tcAes potsesnon of ike greatest part ofhxsfUet^ 

and sails for Athens, Jlntomy flies to a, desert^ cmd at 

lastretums to Alexandria^ Ms retires to a ssnaU house 

near Pharos^ aiadagisets Uke Timon^to sequeeterhimee^ 

from . maa^iimd. Digression t^on that nnsantkrope. 

Antony, returns U> AUxandria^ and resumes kds uswsl 

festivity^ Oeopatra tries /fte ^eet of several poisonous 

drtigs. They hoth despatch embassadors to Ccaar ; who 

absolutely rejects the petiHon of Antony, and sends Thy^ 

rem to CUopatra, Sie tesnooes her treasures into some 

tombs of her omn con^ruciion. Qzsar marches into 

Egypt. Presages of Antony's defeat -oerified. Cleopatra 

orders Antonof to he informed^ that she is dead* He 

stabs himself a^ directs h^ servawts to carry him to 

the door of her monument. Ckesar regrets his deoA, 

and sends Proculeius to take Cleopatra alive. He gets 

into the monument , and prevents her from stabbing her* 

self, Ccesar mcJces his entry into Alexandria, and 

spares it for the sake of kis friend Arius. He orders 

Antyllus, Antonyms, eldest son by Fulvia, and Coaario^ 

Julius CtEsar^s son by Cleopatra, to be executed. Cleo' 

patra determines upon death. Qesar pays her a visit, 

consoles her, and flatters himself Uwt she is reconciled 

to live. She makes her last oblations to Antony. Her 

death : different traditions about it. Antonyms ekil- 

dren, and tikeir connexions by tniarriage. 



ANTONY. 

The g^randfifttber of Mart: Antoay was Aotoay the 
QfatoE, who followed ^le. factloD of Sylla, and was put 
to deatii by Ma^ius^ His father was Antony, surnamed. 

1 Yaleriin Ma%imii3 sajs, that Antony the orator was put to dektii by 
the joint order of China and Marios. Btit Cicero menticsis Cintfa warn 
as the immediate cause. (Philip. I.) 8ce,the Life cf Matin g, voh !▼> 
p. Bl -^Jla had bean MHisul, and obtained the honours «f a trramplh 
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Ci^ticQS, a man of no figure or confiei^aence in the poU- 
tical world', bat ^tin|ui8hed for hii integrity, benevo- 
lence, and liberflAity *of which the fbllowii^ is a sufficient 
proof. His fortune was not large ; and his wife, there- 
fore, Tery prndentlv laid some restraint upon his muni- 
ficent disposition. An acquaintance of his, who was un- 
der pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for assistance. 
Antony, having no money at command, ordered his -boy 
to bring him a silver basin full of water, under pretence 
lof shaving. He then gave the bason to his friend, and 
bade him make what use of it he thought proper. The 
disappearance of the basin occasioned nosmaU commo- 
tion in the family ; upon which Antony, finding his wife 
prepared to take a severe account of &e servants, beg- 
ged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was^ of the family of 
the Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit and 
modesty, tinder her auspices Mark Antony received 
his education ; when, s^er the death of his father, she 
married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death 
for having engaged in Catiline's conspiracy. This was 
&e origin of tlrnt lasting enmity which took place be- 
tween Cicero and Antony. The latter affirmed, that 
his mother was obliged to beg the body from Cicero>*s 
wife, for interment. But this is not true ; for none of 
those who suffered on the same occasion under Cicero^ 
were refused this privilege. 

Antony was most agreeable in his person, and was so 
unfortunate as to fall into the good graces and friend- 
ship of Curio, a man devoted to every species of licen- 
tiousness ; who, to render Antony the more dependent 
upon him, led him into all the excesses of indulging in 
wine and women, and all the exorbitant expenses that 
such indulgences imply. Of cocnrse he was soon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at least two hundred and 
6£ty talents, while he was yet a very young man. Cu- 
lio was bound for the payment of this money ; and his 

2 NeTertheless b» conducted the war in Crete, and thence &ad B£r 
inrname. Metelhu however, who subdued that island, and treated 
'the nations with great severitjr, had a much hurher roilifanr cfiiiin to 
SU liQocmr of his itmllar denomination. (Hor. iii. 7.)^ 
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father, Veii^ jnforoMid of it» baaialied Antoiqr fMt Mi- 
house. Thus dismissed, he attached hunself to CloduiSy 
that pestilent and audacious tribune, who threw the 
state into such dreadful disorder ; till weary of Ins mad 
measures, and afraid of his opponents, he passed iota 
Greece, where he employj^d himself in miHtary exer- 
cises and the study of eloquence. Th^ Asiatic j^le* 
was then much in yo^, Antony fell naturally into it; 
for it corresponded with his manners, which were vakv 
pompou8» inaolent, and assuming* . 

In Qreece.he received- an invitation from Gabinius, 
the proconsul, to make a campaign with him in Syria« 
This inFitation he refused to accept. as a private manf 
but, on receiving an appointaie&t to theronmiand of the 
cavalry, he attended him. His first operation waf 
against J^rietobuhis, who Irad excited the Jews to revoit*^ 
He was the foremost who scaled the wall ; and this he 
did in the hi^est part. He dreve Acis^ulus Irondt 
his forts V sffid afterward, with ti handftil of men, de^ 
feated bis numerous imny in a pitched battle« Most mS 
the eneflHy were slain, and Aristobulus and his sen were 
taken prisoners. Upon, the conclusion of this war, jG^a-4 
bbius was solicited by Ptolemy to carry his arma into 
Egypt,.aDd to restore hunrto ms kingdom^ The rC'^ 
WM-d of 4his aervice iffas to bei ten* theutand tdents; 
The chief part of Hie loffiocers disapproved of the eiqpe* 
Man ;. and Qabimus bims^f did not readily enter into 
it, tbouglr the money ][^eaded strongly in its- behalf. 
Antonyi however^ ainbitioua of great enterprisesv and 
vain.i^ gratifying ^a aupplismt king^ med every means to 
draw Gabiniiukinto the service, and prevailed; It was 
the general opinion that the march to Pehisiom was 
move dangerott&thim the war Hiattwas to follow. For 
they were to traverse a sandy andiunwatered country, 

3 Cicero (BnH. 95.) MeiitiMit two forts ^f ttyl«,^»Jled ^ tbt Asistk.! 
Unum senUnUoium et argutum, tentenHisfwn tarn gravilnu d MV€rif« 
fulm eoncttmct tt venutHt.-^Aliud aaUem genus est, non tarn senieniUs 
frequeniatum, quin verbis vobicre atque incitahtm ; quaU nunc est 
Atui ioi€i^ neejjufmdm soium ^rairnniSfted eUtm Momalo et famto 
gtnenverborum, 

4 Ptokmy Aaletet, lee Dio^ xuia.* 
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by the filthy bog of Serbonis ^, whofe stagtiant ooze the 
I^;3rptiaii8 call * the exhalatioos of Typhon ;' though it 
is probably only the drainings of the Red Sea, which is 
there separated from the Mediterranean by a mere 
neck of land. ^ 

Antony being ordered thi^er with the cavalry, not 
only seized the straits, bnt took the large city of Pela- 
sium, and made the garrison prisoners. By this opera- 
tion he at once opened a secure passage for the army, 
and a fair prospect of victory for their general. The 
same loye of glory which was so serviceable to his own 
party, was upon this occasion advantageous to the ene- 
lOT. For when Ptolemy entered Pelusium, in the rage 
01 revenge he would have put the citizens to death ; 
but Antony resolutely opposed it, and prevented him 
from executing his horrid purpose. In the several ac- 
tions in which he was concerned, he gave distinguished 
proofs of his conduct and valour ; but especially in that 
Bianoeuyre where, by wheeling about and attacking the 
enemy in the rear, he enabled those who charged in 
front to gain a complete victory. For this action^ he 
received suitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaos, who fell 
in the battle, was noticed even by the common men. 
He had been his intimate friend, and connected with 
him in the rights of hospitality ; and though he was 
obliged by his duty to oppose him in 4he l^ld, he no 
sooner heard that he was fallen, than he ordered sewrch 
to be made for his body, and interred it with regal 
magnificence. This conduct caused him to be respect- 
ed in Alexandria, and admired by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignihr of countenance, a grace* 
fill length of beard, a large forehead, an aqoeline nose; 
and, upon the who4e, the same manly aspect, that we 
see in the pictures and statues of Hercules. There was 
indeed a tradition, that his &mily had descended from 
Hercules, by a son of his called Anteon ; and it was np 

S By this MihoD, P. L. ii. iUustrates dw regioii b#jroiid Lefhe : 

A gttlf profooQd aa that Serbonian bor. 
Betwixt Damiatia and mount Casias old^ 
Where araiies whole hare sank. 
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iTOnder that Antony sought to Gonfirm this 0]^Btoii, hj 
affecting to resemble him in liis air and dress. Thus, 
when he appeared in public, he wore bis vest girt on 
the hips, a large sword, and over all a coarse mantle* 
That kind of conduct which would seem disagreeable to 
others, rendered him ^e darling of the armj. He ta&ed 
with the soldiers in their own sws^ering and ribald 
strain, ate and drank with them in public, and would 
stand to take his victuals at their mess-table. He was 
pleasant on the subject of his amours, ready in assisting 
the intrigues of others, and easy under the raillery to 
which he was subjected by his own> His hberahty to 
the soldiers, and to his friends, was the first foundation 
of his advancement, and continued to support him in that 
power which he was otherwise wes^ening by ten thou- 
sand irregularities. A single instance of his liberality I 
must mention. He had ordered two hundred and fifty 
thousand drachmas (which the Romans call decies) to 
be given to one of bis /Hends. His steward, who was 
startled at the extravagance of the sum, laid the silver 
in a heap, that he might see it as he passed. He saw it^ 
and inquired its destination. >' It is the sum," answered 
the steward, " that you ordered for a present." Antomr 
perceived his envious design, and in order to mortify 
him still mdre, coolly observed, " I really thought the 
sum would have made a better figure ; 'tis too little : 
let it be doubled®." This, however, was in the latter 
part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties : Pompey was with 
the senate. The people were desirous of bringing Cae- 
sar with his army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of 
Antony, who had changed sides and joined Cesar, car- 
ried Antony likewise over to his interest. The influence 
which he had obtained by his eloquence, and by the pro-» 
fusion-of money supplied from Caesar's funds, enabled 
him to^ake Antony tribune of the people, and after- 
ward augur. Antony was no sooner in power, Uian Cae- 

6 The same ator; is told of Alemander. A similar stratagem was 
l^ractised upon some modern prince by bis treasurer,, with better suC" 
c«S8. The sight of the devoted guineas moved bim'trora his purpose, 
«nd he grafel/ said, " Half the pum will do." 
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Bar foimd the advantage of fak services. In tfafe ficvt 
place, he opposed the consul MarcelKis, whose dei^ii 
was to give Pompey the command of tiie old legion8^^ SBd 
at the same time to empower him to raise new ones. 
Upon this occasion he obtained a decree, that the forces 
ihen on foot should be sent into Syria, and join Bibnlfis 
in carrying on the war against the Partfaians ; and that 
none should give in their names to serve under Fompey . 
On another occasion, when the senate would neither 
seceive Cassar^s letters nor saffer them to be readj he 
read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority^ and 
thus, as the requests of Caesar appeared moderate and 
reasonable, brou^t over many to his interest. Two 
questions were at length proposed in the senate ; one, 
" Whether Pompey should dismiss hisarmy ?" the otber r> 
*' Whether Caesar should dismiss his V For the former -» 
there were but few votes, while a large majority vote<3L 
for the latter. Upon which Antony stood up and de> - 
manded, « Whether both Caesar and Pompey shool-^ 
dismiss their armies ?" This motion was received wUTi 
great aoelamations, and Antony was applauded, and de- 
sired to put it to the vote. This being opposed by the 
consuls, the friends of Caesar made otherprqposals,whicH 
seemed by no means unreasonMe : hilt they were over- 
ruled by Cato'', and Antony was commanded by Lentu- 
fus the consul to leave the house. He left it, with bitter 
execrations ; and disguising himself like a servant^ 1S^- 
conipanied only by Quintiufi C^assius, hired a carriaf 
and went immediately to Ctesar. As soon as they af^* 
ved, thejeuclaimed that nothing was conducted at R£?*^^ 
accordfng to order or Jaw, that even the tribunes v^^T 
refused the privilege of speak iD^* and whoever vttC 
rise in defence of the right mu m expc^ed an* 
poaed to personal danger. ^ 

CffiftaTj upon this, Biarchm' 
hence it w^ observed by C'r 
Antony was no Jess ihe^ ( "^ 

7 Cicero Sisert^, (hat . 
wari but if be could I 



luid beea df the Trojan war '. There is, however, but 
little truth in the assertion. Caesar was not such a slave 
to tbeiinpuise of resentment, as to have underts^ep so 
desperate a measure, if it had not been premeditated. 
Neither would he have carried war into the bowels of 
bis country, merely because be saw Antony and Cassius 
flying to btm in a mean dress, and hired carriage. At 
the same time, these things might give some colour to 
the commencement of hostilities long pre-determined •. 
Caesar^s motive was the same* which had before driven 
Alexander. and Cyrus over the ruins of human kind ; 
the insatiable lust of empire, the frantic ambition of be- 
ing the tirst man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be while Pompey was^ yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven 
Pompey out of Italy, bis first design was to attack bis 
legions in Spain, and having a fleet in readiness, to go 
afterward in pursuit of Pompey himself ; while, in the 
mean lime, Rome vms leftto the government of Lepidus 
tbe praetor, and Italy and the army to the command of 
Antony the tribune. Antony, by the sociability of bis 
disposition, soon rendered himself agreeable to tbe sol- 
diers. For he ate and drank witferthem, and made them 
presents to the utmost of bis ability. To others, his be- 
haviour was less acceptable. He was too indolent to at- 
tend to the cause df the injured, too violent and too im- 
patient wben.be was applied to upon business, and infa- 
mous for his adulteries. In short, though there w£^s no- 
tbing tyrannical in the government of Caesar, it|fvas ren- 
dered odious by the ill conduct of his friends ; and, as 
Antony bad tbe largest share of power, so he bore the 

8 Ut Hdena Troianis^ aie kit hutp reip. causa belli ; catisa pestis 
atqve exitiijuit. (Philipp. ii. 22.) M. Ricard enters into an etaborato 
defence of Cicero upon tbe occasion, and proves that both Antonj and 
Helen were the mere pretexts to Csesar and Agareemhon for their re- 
spectiTe wars ; referring for bis authorises, wkh regard to Troy, to 
Herod, ii. 120. and Tbucjd. L 9.;. and subjoining his suspicion th«t 
tawsa, as occasionally meaning * pretext,* might be misunderstood by 
the Cn«ronean biographer.* 

9 Caesar, as Cicero infi>nas uSf tSkjgtd in his defence : Quod inMr* 
eessio AfUonii negkeUi, jw tribunitnun sublattmt eircumscrypiut 4 
att^tuessetAraomusL^ ... 
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greatest part of the blame. Caesar, iM^twithstafidtag, 
upon'liis return from Spain, connived at his iiregulsffii- 
ties : and indeed, in the military appdntment which he 
had given him, he had not judged improperly ; for An* 
tony was a brave, skilful, and active general. 

Caesar embarked at Brundusium, crossed the Ionian 
dea with a small number of troops, and sent back the . 
fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabinius should pat 
thte army on board, and proceed as fast as possible 
to Macedon. Gabinius was afraid 4)f the sea ; for it was 
winter, and the passage was dangerous. He, therefore, 
marched his forces a long way round by land. Antony 
on the other hand, apprehensive that Caesar migbt be 
surrounded and overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo^ 
who lay at anchor in the mouth of the haven of Brun- 
dusium. By sending out several small vessels, be en- 
compassed Libels galleys separately, and obliged them 
to retire ". He then seized the opportunity of embark- 
' ing about Wenty thousand foot, and eight hundred 
horse ; and with these he set sail. The enemy dis- 
covered, and made up to him ; but he escaped by favour 
of a strong gale to the south, which rendered the sea so 
rough that the pursuers could not reach him, the same 
wind however at first drove him upon a rocky shore, <m 
which the sea bore so hard, that there appeared no 
hope of escaping shipwreck ; but after a little while, it 
changed to the south-west, and blowing off land to the 
main sea, Antony sailed in safety, with the satisfaction 
of seeinj; the wreck of the enemy's fleet scattered 
along the coast. The storm had driven their ships up- 
on the rocks, and many of them went to pieces. Antony 
profited by tl^s disaster ; for he took several prisoners, 
and a considerable booty. He likewise made himself 
master of the town of Lissus ^^ ; and, from the season- 
-able arrival of his reinforcement, gave a more promi- 
jsing aspect to Caesar's affairs. 

In every battle that was fought, Antony distiaguished 

10 Of this action CsenrhiiDselfhasgivena more detailed aceoimu 
Bell. Civ. Hi. 23.* 

11 Acit7ofMacedoD,aboTeD/rriiacbiimi.* 
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tisiself. Twice hestopped the army in its flight, brought 
them back to the charge, and gained the victory ; so 
that, in point of miHtai*y reputation, he was inferior only 
to Cassar. What opinion Caspar had of his abiUties, 
.appeared in the last decisive battle of l^harsalia. I^e 
led the right wing himself, and gave the left to Antony, 
as to the ablest of his officers. After this battle, Caesar 
being appointed dictator went in pursuit of Pompey, 
and sent Antony to Rome, as his general of the horse. 
This officer is next in power to the dictator, and has the 
sole command in his absence. For after the election 
of a dictator, all other magistrates, the tribunes only 
excepted, are devested of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the^ tribunes, a young man fond of 
innovations, proposed a law for the abolition of debts ; 
and solicited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
gratify the people, to join him in this measure. On the 
other hapd, Asinius and Trebellius dissuaded him from 
it» Antony happened at this time to suspect a criminal . 
connexion between Dolabella and his wife, whom upon 
that account, he dismissed, though she was bis first* 
cousin, and daughter to Caius Antonius, who had be^ 
colleague with Cicero. In consequence of this, he 
joined Asinius, and opposed Dolabella. The latter had. 
taken possession of the Forum, with a design to pass 
his law by force $ and Antony being ordered by the se- 
nate to repel force with force, attacked him, killed se- 
veral of his men, and lost some of his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the people. 
But this was not the only thing that rendered him ob- 
noxious ; for men of sense (as Cicero observes) could 
not but condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous ex- 
travagance, his scandalous lewdness, his sleeping in the 
day, his walks to carry ofif 4he qualms of debauchery, 
and his entertainments on the marriages of players and 
buffoons. It is said, that after drinking all ni^t at the 
marriage of Hippias, the player, he was summoned in 
the morning upon business to the Forum : when through 
too much repletion he was unfortunately, in the pre- 
sence of the people, seized with a fit of vomiting, and 
tne of his friends received the contents of his stomach 
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in bis gowD ^^. Sergias, the player, had the greatest 
interest with him ; and Cythens *% a lady of the sane 
profession, had the management of his heart. She «tn 
tended him in his excursions, and her eq.uipage was in 
no respect inferior to that of his mother^ The ^eopkB. 
were o£fended at the pomp of his travelUng plate, which 
was more iit for the ornament of a triumph ; at iiis 
erecting tents on the road, by groves and rivers, Ibr 
the most luxurious dinners; at his chariots* drawn by 
lions, and at his billeting his ladies of pleasure and fe- 
male musicians upon modest and sober people. This 
dissatisfaction at Antonyms conduct could not but be in- 
creased by the comparative view of that of Caesar. 
While the latter was supporting the fatigues of a milita- 
ry life, the former was indulging himself in all the dis- 
sipation of luxury, and by means of his delected power 
insulting the' citizens. 

This behaviour occasioned many disturbances in 
Rome, and gave the soldiers an opportunity of abusing 
and plundering the people. When Caesar, therefore, ' 
returned to Rome, be pardoned Dolabella ; ,and on iiis. 
being created consul the third time, took Lepidus^ and 
not Antony, for his colleague. Antony purchased Pom- 
pey's house ; ^ut when he was required to make the 
payment, he expressed himself in very angry terms ; 
and this, he informs us, wa.«> the reason why he would 
not accompany Caesar into Africa. His former services 
he thought insufficiently repaid. Caesar, however, by 
his disapprobation of Antony's conduct, seems to. have 
thrown some restraint upon his dissolute manner of 
life. 

He now resolved to marry, and made choice of Fulvia^ 
the widow of the seditious Clodios, a woman by bo 
means adapted to domestic employments, nor even con- 
tented with ruling her husband as a private man. Ful- 
via's ambition was to govern those that governed, and 
to command the commanders of armies. It was to 

12 For a very spirited aod graphical description of this disgnstiog 
Kene, see Cic. Phifipp. ii. 25. In the preceding section 80|ne account 
ii likewise riven c(f Cyibcris.* * 

13 Cic. Ep. ad A.tt %. 10. ^ 
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FuMailjiere^re that Cleopatra was obliged, for having 
tan^t Afltony due submission to female authority. He 
had gone through such a c6urse of discipline, as made 
him perfectly tractable when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse the violent spirit 
of Fulvia by miany whimsical and pleasant follies « 
When Caesar, after his success in Spain, was on his re- 
turn to Rome, Antony among others went to meet him ; 
but a report having prevailed that Cssar was killed ; 
and that the enemy Was marching into Italy, he return- 
ed immediately to Rome, and in the disguise of a slave 
went to. his house by night, pretending that he had 
letters from Antony to Fulvia. He was introduced to 
her with his head muffled up : and before she received 
the letter, she impatiently inquired, if Antony were 
well. He presented the letter . to her in silence ; and 
while she was opening it, he threw his arms round her 
neck j and kissed her. We mention this as one instance ^ 
outof many, of his pleasantries. v * 

When Caesar returned from Spain, most of the prin- 
cipal citizens went some days' journey to meet him ; 
but Antony had the most distinguished reception, and 
accompanied him in his chariot through Italy. After 
them came Brutus Albintis, and Octavius, the son of 
CsBsar's ni^ce, who was afterward called Augustus 
Caesar, and was ft)r many years emperor of Rome» 
Caesar, being created consul tor the fifth time, chose 
Antony for his colleague ; bat, as he intended to resign 
the consulship in favour of Dolabella, he acquainted the 
senal^ with his resolution. This measure Antony ve- 
hemently opposed, and loaded Dolabella with the most 
flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did not fail to return thd 
abuse ; and Caesar, offended at their scurrilous beha•^ 
viour, put off the affair till another time. When it was 
again proposed, Antony insisted that the omens from 
the flight of birds were against the measure *^. Thus^ 
Caesar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who- was not a 
little mortified by his disappointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that Caesar had as little regard for Dolabella, as he 
had for Antony : for when both were accused of designa 

14 This power he hid by virtoe of ht9 oficfij M aoso^ " 
•7 * 
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igunst him, he said contemptuously enough, " It k not 
those fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, hut the pale mid 
the lean :" By these he meant Brutus and Cassius, who 
suhsequently put him to death. Antony, without in- 
tending it, gave them a pretence for that undertaking. 
When the Romans were celehrating the Lupercalia, 
Cesar in a triumphal habit sat on the rostrum to see the 
race. Upon this occasion; many of the young nobility 
aiid the magistracy, anointed with oil, and having white 
thongs in their hands, run about and strike, as in sporty 
every one whom they meet. Antony was of the num- 
ber ; but regardless of the ceremonies of the institution* 
he took a garland of laurel, and wreathing it in a dia- 
dem, run to the rostrum ; where being lifledup by hi» 
companions, he would have placed it on Caesar's bead, 
intimating thereby the conveyance of regal power. 
Caesar, however, iieemed to decline the oifer, and was 
on this account applauded by the people. Antony per- 
sisted in his design ; and for some time there was a con- 
test between them, while he that offered the diadem had 
the apfilause of- his friends, and he that refused it the 
acclamations of the multitude. Thus, what is'sitiguiar 
enough, while the Romans endured every thing that 
regal power could impose, they dreaded the name of 
king as destructive of their liberty. Caesar was much 
concerned at this transaction, and uncovering bis neck, 
offered his life to any one that would take it. At length, 
the diadem was placed upon one of his statues, but the 
tribunes pulled it off*^ ; upon which, the people follow- 
ed them home with great acclamations. Aflerward, 
however, C«esar showed that he resented this, by turn- 
ing those tribunes out of office. 

From these circumstances, the enterprise of Brutus 
and Cassius derived strength and encouragement. To 
the rest of their friends, whom they had selected for the 
purpose, they wished to draw over Antony : Trebontus 
alone objected to him. He informed them that, in their 

15 Cum Trihmi pMi*, Epidnit McutUlut, CttaethtsfUi Jittnms, 
eorotutftueiam deircM, homjnem^e duct m vinculajussitseni ; dtien^ 
$mparumprospere moiam rtgni mmHonem, sitte {uifoFebaf) ereptam 
sifn ghriam recuiandit tribunes graviUr increjpifos fcfettate privavit 
(Suet. Jal. 79.) 
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journey to meet Caesar, be bad been generaU j with hi% ; 
that be had sounded him upon this business by hints, 
Trbicfa though cautious were intelligible ; and that he 
Jbad alvYays expressed his disapprobation, though he ne- 
ver betrayed the secret. Upon this, it was proposed 
that Antony should fall at the same time with Cssar ; 
but Brutus opposed it. An action, undertaken in sup* 
port of justice and the laws, he very properly thought, 
should have nothing unjust connected with it. Of Anto- 
ny however they were afraid, both in respect of his 
personal valour, and the influence of his office ; and 
it was agreed that, when Cassar was in the house, and 
Ihey were on the point of executing their purpose, An- 
tony should be amused without by some pretended dis* 
course upon business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Cassar was 
alain, Antony absconded in the ^sguise of a slave ; but 
after he found that the conspirators were assembled in 
tiie Capitol, and had no farther designs of massacre, he 
invited them to come down, and sent his son to them as 
an hostage. That night Cassius supped with him, and 
Brutus with Lepidus. The day following he assembled 
the senate, when he proposed that an act of amnesty 
should be passed, and that provinces should be assigned 
I to Brutus^ and Cassius. The senate confirmed this, and 
at the same time ratified the acts of Caesar. Thus An- 
tony acquitted himself in this difficult affair with the 
highest reputation : and by saving Rome from a civil 
war, proved himself a most able and valuable politician* 
But the intoxication of glory drew him off from these 
wise and moderate councils ; and from his influence 
with the people, he felt that, if Brutus was borne down, 
he should be the first man in Rome. With this view, 
when CsBsar's body was exposed in the Forum, he un- 
dertook the customary funeral oration ; and, as he found 
the people affected and interested by bis encomiums 
upon the deceased, he endeavoured still more to excite 
their compassion, by every thing that was pitiable or 
aggravating in the massacre. For this purpose, in the 
close of his oration, he plucked the robe from the dead 
body, and held it up to themi bloody as it was, an4 
pierced through with weapons ; not hesitating, at the 
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same time, to call the perpetrators of the deed ' viMffie 
and raartherers.' This had sacb an effect upon the 
people, that they immediately tore up the benches md 
tables in the Forum, to make a pile for the body. After 
they had duly discharged the funeral rites, they snatch- 
ed the burning brands from the pile, and rushed to at- 
tack the houses of the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now leA; the city, and Cassar^s 
fViends joined Antony. Calphumia, the relict of Caesar^ 
intrusted him with her treasure, which amounted to 
four thousand talents. AH Cassar's papers likewise/ 
which contained a particular account of his designs^ 
were delivered up to him. Of these he made a very in- 
genious use ; for by inserting in them what names he 
thought proper, he created some of his friends magis^ 
trates, and others senators ; some he recalled from ex- 
ile, others he released from prison, under pretence that 
all these things were so ordered by Caesar. The peo- 
ple, thus favoured, the Romans tilled Charonites ^ ; 
because to support their title, they had recourse to the 
registers of the dead. The power of Antony, in^short^ 
was absolute. He was himself consul, his brother 
Caius was praetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of the 
people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius,^ who was 
the son of Caesar's niece ", and appointed by will his 
heir, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he resided 
when his uncle was killed. He first visited Antony a3 
^is uncle's friend ; and spoke to him concerning the 
money in bis hands, and the legacy of seventy-five 
drachmas left to every Roman citizen. Antony paid 
little regard to him at first ; and told him, it would be 
madness for an unexperienced and friendless young 
man, to. undertake so important an ofl&ce as that of be- 
ing executor to Caesar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed. He stiy 
demanded the money ; and Antony, on the other hand^ 
did every thing to mortify and affront him. He op- 
posed him in his application for the tribuneship ; an^ 

16 The slaves who were enfraachised by the last will of their |btt»^ 
Cers, were so denominated, as well as * Oreini.» (Saet A^ff. d5.) 
17S««thfiLUeofCicero,p.330. volTI. 
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whm he niiade n^ of thag^ldeii chair, which hadbe^o 
gFanted by the senate to his uncle ^', be tbreiitened ibai 
unless be desisted from solicitiDg tbe people^ be would 
conumt biiq. to prison. Bat when Octavius joined Qicero, 
aad .the rest of Antony's enemies, and by their mean) 
pbtamed na interest in tbe senate ; tvhen he continued 
to pay bis coart to tbe people, and drew tbe yetera^ 
soldiers from tbeir quarter, Antony alarmed for tbe con- 
sequences gave bim a meeting in the'capitoK 

An accommodation took place, but it was soon de» 
stroyed ; for that very night Antony dreamed that his ' 
right band was struck by thunder, and a few days after* 
ward he was informed that Octavius had a design against 
bis life. Tbe latter would have justified himself, but he 
met with no credit ; so that, of course, the breach be- 
came as wide as ever. They now immediately hurried 
oTet to Italy, and endeavoured to be beforehand with 
each other, in securing by rewards and promises the old 
troops that were, in different quarters, and such legtona 
as were still on foot. 

Cicero» who had at that time a considerable influence 
in tbe city, incensed tbe people 'against Antony, and 
prevailed upon tbe senate to declaFe him a public 
fdemy ; to send tbe rodi and tbe rest of the prsetorial 
ensigns to young Caesar, and to commission Hirtius and 
Pansa, the consuk, to drive bis opponent out of Ita]y« 
The two armies engaged near Mutina'', and Caesar was 
present at the battle : both the consuls were siain, but 
Antony was defeated. In his flight he was reduced to 
great extremities, particularly by famine. Distress, 
howeirer, was to bim a school of moral improvement ; 
and Aqtony, in adversity, was almost a man of virtue. 
It is common indeed for men uader misfortunes tahave 
a clear view of their duty, but a change of conduct 
from bad to good is not always tbe consequence. Upon 
such occasions, they too often relapse into their former 
manners through the inactivity of reason and infirmity 

13 The senftte had decreed to Gaeear the privilege of luing a golden 
chair, adorned with a crowa af |;old aod precious stones, in all the 
iheatres. (Dion: xMt. 6.) \ 

l^AoAModess. 
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of mind. But Antony was eren a pattern for Ms sol- 
diers. From all the irarieties of luxurious liying, he 
readily acquiesced in drinking foul water, and eating 
the wild fruits and roots of the desert. Nay it is said, 
that they devoured the very hark of the trees ; and that 
in passing the Alps they fed upon creatures, -which had 
never before been accounted human food. 

Antony's design was to join Lepidus who commanded 
the army on the other side of the Alps : and he had a 
reasonable prospect of his friendship, from the good 
offices which he had done him with Julius Caesar. When 
he came within a small distance of him, he encamped ; 
but, receiving no encouragement, he resolved to hazard 
all upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed ; and 
his beard, which he had not shaved since his defeat, was 
long. In this forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle 
thrown over Mm, he came to Lepidus' camp, and ad- 
dressed himself to the soldiers. While some were af« 
lected with his appearance, and others with his elo* 
quence, Lepidus, afraid of the consequence, ordered the 
trumpets to sound, that he might no longer be he^d. 
This, however, contributed to heighten the comps^ion 
of Uie soldiers : so that they sent La&lius and Clodiu8$ in 
the dress of those ladies who hired out their favours to 
the army, to assure Antony, that if he had resolution 
ec^ilgh to attack the trenches, he would find many not 
fyafy ready to receive him, but (if he wished it) to assas* 
sinate Lepidus himself. Antony would not suffer any 
violence to be offered to him ; but the day fi^owing, 
at the head of his troops, he crossed the river which 
lay between the two camps, and had the satis&ction to 
0ee Lepidus' soldiers all the while stretching out their 
hands to him, and making way through the entrench* 
ments. / 

When he had possessed himself of Lepidus' camp^ 
he treated him with the utmost courtesy. He saluted 
him by the name of < Father' ; and, though in rei^ty 
every thing was in his own power, he secured to him 
the title and the honours of a general. This conduct 
brought tfver Munatius Plancus, who was at the head o^ 
a considerable force at no great distance. Thus An* 
tony was once more very powerful, and returned into 
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Italy with serenieen entire legions of foot, and ttn thou* 
sand borse. Besides these,* he left six legions as a'gar>- 
rlson in Gaul, under the command of Vahus, one of his 
Gonyivial companions, whom thej caUed Cotylon ^. 

Octavius, when he found that Cicero's object was to 
testore the liberties of the commonwealth, soon abandon^ 
ed him, and cam€ to an accommodation with Antony* 
They met together with Lepidus, in a small river- 
island^, where the conference lasted three days. The 
empire of the world was divided among them, like a 
paternal inheritance ; and this they found no difficulty 
in settling. But whom they should kill, and whom 
they shouldf spare, it was less easy to adjust ; while each 
fished to save his respective rriends, and to destroy 
Us.^emies. At length, their resentment against the 
latter overcame their kindness for the former. Octa- 
vius gave up Cicero to Antony, and Antony sacrificed 
his uncle Lucius Caesar to Octavius ; while Lepidus had 
the privilege of putting to death his own brother Faolus. 
Though others say, that Lepidus gave up Paulus to 
them ^, on their peremptory requisition. I believe there 
never was any thing so atrocious, or so execrably sav- 
age, as this commerce of blood. For while a frien^ 
was given up for an enemy received, the same action 
mur&ered at once the friend and the enemy ; and the 
destruction of the former was still more horrible, be- 
cause it had not even resentment for its apology. 
. When this confederacy had taken place, the anny 
desired it might be confirmed by some alliance ; and 
Ca8#ar therefore was to marry Claudia, the daughter of 
Fulvia, Antony's wife. As soon as this was determined, 
they marked down those whom they intended to puito 
death, amounting in. number to three hundred. When 
Cicero was slain, Antony ordered his head, and the 
hand with which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut off; 

20 Or Cotylos, (jCic, Phil. ▼. 2.) from a half pint biimp«r, a Greek 
measure 8o denominated. 

21 See Life of Cicero, toI. VI. p. 334. 

22 The former English translator, ought not to have omitted this; 
hecaoae H somewhat softens the character of Lepidiis,^ho was ctrtainly 
the least detestable TillaiB of the three. 
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and, wben thej were presented to Inm, fae burstipto 
frequent and loud fits of laa^ter, Mid exujted at the 
digfat. After he was satiated with looking upon them, 
he ordered them to be exposed in the rostra, in the 
Forunt. Burt' this insult on the dead was in fact an 
abuse of his own good fortune, and of the power which 
k had placed in his hands ®. When bis uncle Lucius 
Cesar was pursued by his assassins, he fled for refuge 
to his sister : and when the pursuers had broken into 
the house, and were forcing their way into his chamber, 
she placed herself at the door, and stretching forth her 
hands exclaimed, <* T6u shall not murtl^r Lucius 
Csesar till you have first murthered me, the mother of 
your general." By these means she saved her brother* 
This triumvirate was most odious to the Romans, but 
Antony bore tl^ greatest part of the blame ; for he was 
Bot only older than Caesar, and more powerfol than 
Lepidus, but whetMie was no longer under difficulties, 
he relapsed into his former irregularities. His abandon- 
ed and dissohite manners were the vfiore obnoxious to 
the people, in consequence of his living in the house of 
Pompey the Great, a tnan not less distinguished by his 
temperance and modesty, than by the honour of three 
triumphs. They were mortified to see those doors shut 
with insdence against mi^trates, generals, and em- 
bassadors ; while they were open to players, jugglers, 
and sottish sycophants, upon whom he spent the prin- 
cipal part of his treasures aniassed by cruelty and ra- 
pine. The triumvirate, indeed, were by no means 
scrupulous about the manner in which they procured 
their wealth. They seized and sold the estates of those 
who had bpen proscribed, and by false accusations de- 
inraded their widows and orphans. They burthened 
the people with insupportable impositions ; and being 
informed that large sums of money, the property both of 
strangers and citizens, were deposited in the hands of 
the vestals, they took them away by violence. When 
Caesar found that Antony's covetousness was as bound- 

23 Wefe there may circunutance in Antony's Life that eoiild be e9- . 
teemed an instance of true mmauuntj, the totel want of Ant Tirtueta 
this caie would prove that sqcH a ciicnmatance waa merely accidentaK 
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less as his prodigality, he demanded a diyision of the 
treasure. The army, likeivtse, was divided. Antony 
and Caesar went into Macedon against Bmtns and Cas- 
sius, and the government of Rome was intrusted to 
liepidns. 

When they had encamped in sight of the enemy, 
Antony opposite to Cassius, and Caesar to Brutus, Caesar 
effected nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were 
dtill successful. In the first engagement, Cesar was 
defeated by Brutus, his camp was taken, and he him- 
self narrowly escaped by flight ; though in his Me- 
moirs he informs us that, on account of a dream which 
happened to one of his friends ^^ he had withdrawn 
before the. battle. X^assius was defeated by Antony : 
and yet there are who affirm, that Antony was not pre- 
sent at the battle, but only joined snbaeqnently in the 
pursuit. As Cassius knew nothing of Brutus' success^ 
he was killed on his own earnest entreaty by his freed- 
mati Pindarus. Another battle was fought ' soon after- 
ward, in which Brutus was defeated, and inconsequence 
slew himself. Caesar happened at that time to be sick, 
and the honour of this victory likewise, of course, de- 
volved in a great measure upon Antony. As he stood 
over the body of Brutus, he slightly reproached him for 
the death of his brother Caius, whom in revenge for the 
assassination of Cicero, Brutus had slain in Macedon. It 
appeared, however, that Antony did not impute Caius* 
death so much to Brutus, as to Hortenslus ; for he or- 
dered the latter to be slain upon his brother's tomb. 
He threw his purple robe over Brutus- body, and 
ordered one of his freedmen to do the honours of his 
funeral : and when he learnt afterward, that he had not 
burned the robe along with the body, and had retained 
part of the money which was to have been expended 
on the ceremony, he commanded him to be slain. Afler 
1^8 victory, Caesar was conveyed to Rome, where it was 
expected Uiat his distemper would have put an end to 
his life. Antony, having traversed some of the pro- 
vinces of Asia for the purpose of raismg money, passed 
with a large army in Ghreece. Contributions indeed 

24 His phjMcian. See tbe Lifis of Bsatn^v 
VOL. VU. 8 
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were ^absolutely necessary, when a gratuity of fivd 
thousand drachmas bad been promised to eyery pri- 
Tate man. 

Antony's behaviour was, at first, very acceptable to 
the Grecians. He attended the disputes of their logi* 
cians, their public diversions, and their religious cere- 
monies. He was mild in the administration of justiee^ 
and affected to be called « the Friend of Greece,'* but 
particularly 'the Friend of Athens,' to which city he 
made considerable presents. The Megarensians, vying 
with the Atheniaiis in the exhibition of something cu-^ 
rious, inviled him to see their senate-house ; and when 
they asked him how he liked it, he told them, *' It was 
little and ruinous." He took t\^ dimensions of the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo, as if he had intended to 
repair it ; and indeed, he protnised the senate that he 
would. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he 
once more, passed into Asia ; when he had enriched 
himself with the wealth of the country ; when his 
house was the resort of obsequious kings, and queens 
contended for his favour by their beauty and munifi* 
^euce ; then, while Caesar was harassed with seditions 
at Rome, Antony once more abandoned himself to lux- 
ury, and fell back again into, all the dissipations of his 
former life. ^ The Anaxenors and the Xuthi, the harp- 
ers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps 
of the Asiatic drama, who far outdid in buffoonery the 
poor wretches of Italy ; these were the people of the 
court, the folks that carried all before them. In short, 
every thing was riot and disorder. And Asia in some 
measure resembled the city mentioned by Sophocles ^, 
that was at once filled widi the perfumes of sacrifices, 
with songs, and with groans. 

.. When Antony entered Ephesus, ^he women in the 
^ress of Bacchanals, and the men and boys habited 
Uke Fan and the satyrs, inarched before him. Nothing 
was to be seen throughout the whole city but ivy- 
crowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name of 
Bacchus ! 
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And such, indeed, he was to some ; but to others, he 
was ' Bacchus savage and severe ^j' He deprived many 
noble families of their fortunes, and bestowed them 
upon sycophants and parasites. Many were represented 
to be dead, who were still living ; and commissions 
were granted to his minions for seizing their estates. 
He gave his cook the estate of a Magnesian bitizen, 
for having dressed one supper to his taste : but when 
he laid a dpuble impost upon Asia^ Hybreas the agent 
for the people told him, with a pleasantry agreeable to 
his humour, that *<if he doubled the taxes, he ought 
to double the seasons too, and supply the people with 
two summers and two winters." He added, at the same 
tinae, with a little more severity, that *^ as Asia bad 
already raised two hundred thousand talents, if he had 
not received it, he ought to demand it of those who 
had : but," said he, *' if you have received it, and 
yet have it not, we are undone." This sensibly touched 
}»m: for he was ignorant of many things, that were 
transacted under his authority ; not that he wasindo^ 
lent, but unsuspecting. He had a simplicity in his na- 
ture, without Wuch penetration. But, when he found 
that faults had been committed, he expressed the 
greatest concern and acknowledgment to the sufferers. 
He was prodigal in his rewards and rigorous. in his pu^ 
tiishments ; but the excess was rather in the former, 
than the latter. The insulting raillery of his conversa- 
tion carried its remedy along with it ; for he was perfectly 
liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and took with the 
same good humour. This, however, had a bad effect 
upon his affairs. He imagined that those, who treated 
him freely in conversation, would not be insincere in 
business. He did not perceive, that his sycophants 
Were artful in their freedom ; that they used it as a kind 
of poignant sauce, to prevent the satiety of flattery ; 
and ^at» by taking theve liberties With him at table, 

26 Omestes and Agriooiiis wete surnames df Bacchus, as wetl 9S 
Charidotes and MinicGioB.* 
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tbey were well conyinced, when they complied with hii 
opinions in business , that he would think it arose not from 
complaisance, but from a conviction of his superior 
judgment. 

Such was the frail nature of Antony, when the love of 
Cleopatra came in to complete his ruin. This awaken^^ 
ed every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty passion, 
and totally extinguished the gleams of remaining honour 
and virtue. It began in the following manner : When 
he first set out on his expedition against the Parthians, 
he sent orders to Cleopatra to meet him in Cilicia that 
she might answer some accusations which had been laid 
i^nst her^ of having assisted Cassius in the war. Del* 
lius, who went upon this message, no sooner observed 
her beauty, and learned her art and address, than he 
concluded that such a woman, instead of having any 
thing to apprehend from Antony's resentment, would 
certainly acquire considerable influence over him. He 
therefore paid his court to the amiable Egyptian, and 
solicited her to go,. as Homer says, 

Trick*d in her best attire (27), 

into Cilicia ; assuring her, that she had nothing to fear 
from Antony, who was the kindest and most gallant of 
generals. Induced by his invitation, and confiding in 
that beauty, which had before touched the hearts of 
Cassar and young Pompey, she entertained no doubt of 
the conquest of Antony. When Caesar and Pompey 
had possessed her favours, she was young and inex-> 
perienced ; but she was to meet Antony at an age, when 
beauty in its full perfection had called in the maturity 
of the understanding to its aid. Prepared therefore 
with such treasures, ornaments, and presents, as were 
suitable to the dignity and affluence of her kingdom, but 
chiefly relying upon her personal charms, she set out 
for Cilicia. 

Though she had received many pressing letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friends, she held him in 

37 Horn. II. xir. 162. It is thus, that Juno proposes to meet Japtt^r, 
vfhen she has a particular design of inspiring him with love. 
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sach contempt, that she by no naeans took the rnont ex- 
peditious method of travelling. She mailed down die 
firer Cydnus'in a most magnificent galley^. The stem 
was covered with gold, the sails were of purple, and 
the oars were silver. These in their motion kept time 
to the music of flutes, pipes, and harps. The queen, in 
the dress and character of Venus, lay under a canopy 
embroidered with gold of the most exquisite workmao- 
ship ; w)iile boys like painted Cupids stood fanning her 
on each side of the sopha. Her maids were of the most 
distinguished beauty, and, habited like Nereids and 
Graces, assisted in the steerage and management of the 
vessel. The fragrance of burning incense was diffused 
along the shores, which were covered with multitudes 
of people. Some followed the procession, and such 
numbers- went down from the city to see it, that Antony 
was at last left alone on the tribunal. A rumour was 
soqn spread, that Venus was come to feast with Bac- 

A 28 The Cydnus was a river in Cilicia, whose waters w^re extremely 
cold. See Life of Alexander, vol. V. For a beautiful description o^ 
this lascivious voyage, see Antony's speech m the third act of Dryden's 
All for Love: 

Her galley down the silver Cydnus rowM 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold. 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails. 

Her nymphs, tike Nereids, round ner couch were place!|, 

Where^he another sea-bom Yenns, lay. 

She lay and leanM her cheek ujpon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishiogly sweet. 

As if, secare of all beholders* hearts, 

Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cunids, 

St<Md fanning with their painted wings the wimiB 

That played about her face : but if she smiled, 

A darting glory seem*d to blaze abroad, 

That man's desiring eyes were never wearied. 

But hung upon the object ! To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time ; and while thev p1ay*d. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to thei sight. 

And both to uought ! *Twas hearen or soQiewhttt mott ; 

For she so charmM all hearts^ that garing crowds 

Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice. 

For a quaint, but more literal cqpy fr«iii (his origtaal, see alMr Shak- 
sffcEfie's Antony and Cleopatra, ii..2.* 
8 * 
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chafl, for the benefit of Asia. Adtony sent to invite M 
to sapper \ bat she thought it his duty to wait upon 
her ; and to show his politeness on her arrival, he com- 
plied. He was astonished at the superiority of the pre- 
parations to all that had been reported of them ; but 
particulariy atthat multitude of Ughts,^hich were raised 
or let down together, and disposed in such a variety of 
eqaare and circular figures, that ihej afforded one of the 
most pleasing spectacles ever recorded in history. The 
day following, Antony invited her to sup with him, and 
was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and magni- 
ficence of the entertainment. But he was soon con- 
vinced, that he fell short of her in both, and was Uie 
first to ridicule the meanness and vulgarity of his owo 
treat. As she found that Antonyms humour savoured 
more of the camp than of the court, she adopted tl^ 
same coarse system, and played upon him without the 
least reserve. Such was the variety of her powers in 
conversation. Her beauty, it is said, was neither as- 
tonishing nor inimitable ; but it derived a force from 
her wit, and the fascination of her manner, which was 
absolutely irresistible. Her voice was delightfully 
melodious, and had the same variety of modulation as aa 
instrument of many strings. She spoke most languages ; 
and there were but few of the foreign embassadors,, 
whom she answered by an interpreter. She gave ao-^ 
dience herself to the Ethiopians, Troglodytes, the He- 
brews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Neither 
%vere these all the languages, that she understood; 
though tb^ king^ of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
httrdly ever attain the Egyptian, and some of them fi>r- 
got even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so whoUy engrossed by her charms, that 
while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his interest at 
Rome against Caesar, and the Parthian forces, assem* 
bled under the conduct of Labienus in Mesopotamia^ 
were ready to enter Syria, she led her amorous captive 
in trtumph to AlexanOTia. There the veteran waniet 
iell into every idle excess of puerile amusement, and 
offered s^ the shrine of luxury, what Antipho prD- 
nounces *' the greatest of all sacrifices," the sacnfice. 
of tim^* This mode of life, ihe^ c^Ued the ' inimitable/ 
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They visited eaeii other alteniately» every day ; and 
the profusion of their entertainments is almosf incredi* 
Me. Philotas a physician of Amphissa, who was at 
that time pursuing his studies in Alexandna, told my 
^grandfather Lamprias, that being acquainted with one 
of Antony's cooks, he Was invited to see the prepara- 
tions^ for supper. When he came into the kitchen, be- 
side an infinite variety of other provisions, he observed 
eight wild-boars roatsting whole, and expressed his sur- 
prise at the number of the company for' whom thid 
enormous provision was intended. The cook laughed, 
and said, that the company did not exceed twelve; 
but that as every dish was to be roasted to a single tum« 
and as Antony was uncertain with regard to the pre^ 
cise time when he should sup, particularly if an ex- 
traordinary bottle, or an extraordinary vein of conver- 
sation was going round, it was necessary to have a sue- ' 
cession of suppers. Philotas added, that being after- 
ward in the service of Antony's eldest son by Fulvia^ 
he was admitted to sup with him when he did not sup 
with his father I and it once happened that, when ano- 
ther physician at table had tired the company with hiti 
noise and impertinence, he silenced him with the follow- 
ing sophism : 

'< There are some degrees of a fever, in which cold 
water is good for a man : 

«* Every man who has a fever, has it in some de- 
gree : 

'•Therefore cold water is good for every man in a 
fever." 

The man was struck dumb with this syllogism : and 
Antony's son, who enjoyed his distress, to reward Phi- 
lotas for his good offices, pointing to a magnificat side- 
board of plate said, *< All tbat Philotas, is yours !" 
Philotas acknowledged the kind offer, but thought it too 
much for such a boy to bestow. And afterward when 
a servant br(^ught the plate to him in a chest, that he 
might put his seal upon it, he refused, and was indeed 
afinod to accept it ; upon which the servant said, ** What 
are you afraid of ^ Don't yoii consider this is a pre- 
sent from the son of Antony, who could easily give yoii 
its weight in gold ? I would recommend U to you hflw- 
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ever, to take the value of it in moneyv In this ^Uie 
there may be tome curidus pieces of ancient workman- 
ship, that Antony might regret®." Such are the 
anecdotes, whkh my grandfather told me -he had from 
Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kmds of 
flattery **. She had an infinite variety of it. Whether 
Antony were in the gay or the serious humour, she 
had afways'something ready tor his amusement. She 
was with him night and day. She gamed, she drank, 
she hunted, she reviewed with' him. In his night- 
rambles, when he was reconnoitring, the doors and 
windows of the citizens, and throwing out his jestg 
upon them, she attended him in the habit of a servant, 
which he also upon such occasions affected to wear. 
From these expeditions he frequently returned a suffer* 
er, both in person and character. But though some of 
the Alexandrians were displeased at this whimsical 
humour, others enjoyed it, and said, "That Antony 
presented his comic parts in Alexandria, and reserved 
the tragic for Rome," To mention all Jiis follies, would 

• be to trifle too much ; but his fishing-story must pot 
be omitted. He was fishing one day with Cleopatra, 
and had ill success, which in his mistress' presence he 
considered as a disgracfe ; he therefore ordered one of 
the assistants to dive, and put upon his hook such as 

• had been taken before. This scheme he practised 
three or four times, and Cleopatra detected it. She 
aflected however to be surprised at his success, express- 
ed her wonder to the people about her, and the day 
following invited them to come and see fresh proofe of 
it. Accordingly, the vessel was crowded with people ; 
and, as ^ soon as Antony had let down his line, she or- 
dered one of her divers immediately to put a salt fish 
upon his hook. When Antony found he had caught 
his fish, he. drew up his line ; and this, as it may be 
supposed, occasioned no small mirth among the spec- 
tators. " Go, general V said Cleopatra, ** leave fishing 

29 To tb€ expeosei incurred in coDdctlons of tHig kind fraqtieiit ftUu- 
ftoot are made by the classic Irriters. as in Cic. Verr.^^ Hor. Steit li. ^. 
tftc, Antony had an enQrmous quanti^ of sach conositien** 

.30 See his 0015199. 
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ta us petty princes of Pharos and Canopus ; your g^one 
IS cities, kingdoms, and provinces ^^* 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity and dissipa- 
tion, Antony received two unfavourable messages : one 
from Rome, that his wife Fulvia and his brother Lucius, 
after long dissensions between themselves, had joined 
to oppose Caisar, but were overpowered and obliged to 
fly out of Italy : the other, that Labienus and the Par- 
thians had reduced Asis(, from Syria, and the Euphratea 
to Lydia and Ionia. It was with difficulty, that even this 
dispelled hb lethargy : but rousing himself at lengthy 
and literally waking from a fit of intoxication, he set 
out against tfye Parthians, and proceeded as far as Phoe- 
nicia. Upon the receipt however, of some very moving 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his course with two hun- 
dred ships toward Italy. Such of his friends as had fled 
thence, he received ; and from thence he leamt, that 
Fulvia had been the principal cause of the disturbances 
in Rome. Her disposition had a natural tendency to 
violence and discord^ and upon this occasion it had been 
dbetted-hy Jealousy ; for she expected, that the dis- 
orders of Italy, would call Ahtofiy fVomthe anns^f Cle-., 
opatra. That unhappy woman died at Sicyon, on her 
way to meet her husband. 

This event furnished an opportunity for a reconcilia- 
tion with Caesar. For when Antony came to Italy, and 
Caesar expressed no resentment against him, but threw 
the whole blame upon Fulvia, their respective friends 
interfered, and brought them to an accommodation* 
The east, within the boundaries of the Ionian sea, was 
^ven to Antony, the west, to Caesar, and Lepidus had 
Africa. When they did not accept the consulship them- 
selves, they were to dispose of it in their turns, as 
they thought proper. 

These matters settled, they concerted means of se- 
curing this union, which fortune had set on foot. Cesar 

31 Cleopatra*! expression hai iwnewhat of4he same torn with Virgil** 

Mxcudtni alii spirantia moUius <tt^ !-^ 

Tu reg^e mperippopuhs, Romanes mementos. 

(fin. Ti. 848. 858.J 
I19* Yirgil was at thisreiy tiine writioi; his i&mkt 
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nagemeDt of Us domestic aflfaire to Caesar, and left Italy. 
Octavia, who had by this time brought him a daug^r, 
be took with him into Greece. He wintered in Athens, 
and there he learned, that his affairs in Asia under Ven- 
tidius were successful ; that the Parthians had been 
routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, the ablest 
generals of Orodes, had fallen in the battle. In honour 
of this rictory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the 
gynmastic games, in which he took the president's part 
himself. The robes and ensigns of the general were laid 
aside ; the rods, the cloak, and the slippers of the gym- 
nasiarch, were assumed ; and when the combatants had 
fought sufficiently, he parted them himself. 

When he went to the war, he carried with him a 
crown of the sacred olive ^, and, by the direction of 
some oracle or other, ^ vessel of water filled out of the 
Clepsidra®. In the mean time Pacorus, son of the 
king of Parthia, made an incursion into Syria, but was 
routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica, and with the chief 
part of his army fell in the battle. This celebrated 
victory made ample amends for the defeat of Crassus. 
The Parthians had now been thrice conquered, and were 
confined within the bounds of Media, and Mesopota- 
mia. Ventidius would not pursue them any farther, lest 
he should excite the envy of Antony ; he therefore 
turned his arms against the revolters, and brought them 
back to their duty. Among these was 'Antiochus, the 
king of Conimagene, whom he besieged in the city of 
Samosata. That prince at first offered to pay a thou- 
sand talents, and to submit himself to the Roman em- 
pire : upon which Ventidius told him, that he mast 
send his proposals to Antony, for he was then at no 
great distance ; and he had forborne commissioning 

34 This wu carefully preserved in the citadel, and was suopMed to 
have sprung up, when Minerva disputed with Neptune the Afloonr of 
giving^ a name to Athens.* 

35 The Clepsidra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at Athens; 
80 called, because it was full of water when the Etesian winds began to 
blow, and empty when they ceased. (L.) There was a similar one at 

' Delos. As an artificial instrument, the Clepsidra was a graduated vea- 
lel filled with water, to measure time by its efflux io courts «f law, Ac. 
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V^ntidiug to makepeace widi Antiodms, fiiat some- 
thtog at least might be d&ae in his own name, and not 
every thing by his lieutenant. Bat while the siege was 
thus prolonged^ and the people of Samosata despaired 
of obtaining terms, that very despair produced a degree 
«f i^ourage, which defeated every effort of the besiegers : 
and Antony was, at last, reduced to the dis^weful ne- 
cessity of accepting three hundred talents. 

After he had done some little toward settling the 
affidrs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent Venti- 
di«s to Rome, to enjoy the reward of his merit in a 
triumph. He was the only general that ever triumphed 
over the Parthians. His birth was obscure, but his 
connexion with Antony Jed him to high appointments ; 
and by making the best use of them, he confirmed what 
had been said of Antony and Octavius Caesar, that they 
were more successful by their lieutenants, than when 
they commanded in person. This observation^ with 
regard to Antony in particular, might be justified by 
the successes of Sossius and Canidius. The former had 
achi/Bved great things in Syria : and the latter, whom 
he left in Armenia, reduced the whole country ; and^ 
ailer defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania, penetra- 
ted as far as mount Caucasus, and spread the terror 
. of Antony's name and power throughout those Ijiarba- 
rous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable re- 
ports concerning the designs or the conduct of Caesar, he 
sailed for Italy with a fleet of three hundred ships ; and, 
being refused admittance into the harbour of Brundn- 
sium, he made for Tarentum. There he was prevailed 
upon by his wife Octavia, who accompanied him, and 
was then a third time pregnant, to send her to her bro- 
ther ; and she fortunately met him on her journey, at- 
tended by his two friends Maecenas and Agrippa. In 
conference with him, she entreated him to consider the 
peculiarity of her situation, and not to make the hap- 
piest woman in the world the most unfortunate : ^< The 
eyes of all,'' said she, *• are necessarily turned upon me, 
who am the wife of Antony, and the sister of Caesar ; and 
should these chiefs of the empire, misled by hasty 
counsels, involve the whole in war, whatever may be 

vot. VII. , 9 
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tlie event, it Will be unhappy for me.'' By these en- 
treaties Caesar was softened, and proceeded with peal^e- 
able views to Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general 
satisfaction to the people. They were delighted to see 
such an army on the shore, and snch a fleet in the har- 
bour, mutuaJly disposed for peace, and nothing but 
compliments and expressions of kindness passing be- 
tween the generals. Antony first invited Caesar to sup 
with him, and in compliment to Octavia he accepted the 
invitation. At length it was agreed, that Caesar should 
giye up to Antony two legions for the Parthian service ; 
and that Antony, in return, should leave a hundred 
armed galleys with Caesar. Octavia moreover engaged 
Antony to resign twenty light ships to C»sar, and pro- 
cured from her brother twenty thousand foot for her 
husband. Matters being thus accommodated, Caesar 
went to war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; 
and Antony, intrusting to his protection his wife and his 
children, both by his present and former marriage, 
sailed for Asia. 

« Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, 
which had so long lain dormant in his heart, and which 
better counsels seemed totally to have suppressed, re- 
vived and took possession of his soul. The unruly 
steed, to which Plato" compares certain passions, once 
more broke loose ; and in spite of honour, interest, 
and prudence, Antony sent Fonteius Capito to conduct 
Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her most magnificent pre- 
sents. He gave her the provinces of Phoenicia, Caelo- 
syria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that district of 
Judaea which produces the balm^, and that part of 
Arabia Nabathaea which borders upon the ocean. These 
extravagant gifts displeased the Romans : for though he 
had often conferred on private persons considerable 

36 Platarch here alludes to that passage io Plato (Pha:d.), where he 
compares the soul to a wioged chariot with two horses and a chario- 
teer. One of tbese horses is mischievous and unruly, the other gentle 
«and tractable^ The charioteer is Reason : the anrufy horse denotes the 
.Coocupiseent, and the tracfabJe one4he Irascible part. 

37 Near the lake of Geoesarethi and borderi&f on the territoir of 
DamascuB.* 
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governments and kingdoms, deprired jnany princes of 
their dominions, and beheaded Antigonus of Jud«a,tlie 
first king that ever suffered in such a manner =", y«t 
nothing so much disturbed the Romans, as his enormous 
profusion in favour of that woman. Neither were they 
less offended at his bestowing the surnames of the Sun 
aad Moon upon the twins, Alexander and Cleopatra, 
ivliom be had by her. 

Bat Antony knew well how to varnish the most dia* 
reputable actions. The greatness of the Roman empire, 
he said, appeared more in g;iving, than in receiving 
kingdoms ; and that it was proper for persons of high 
birth and station to extend and secure their nobility, by 
leaving children and successors bom of different princes ; 
that his ancestor Hercules did not trust to the fertility 
of one woman, as if he had feared the penalties an- 
nexed to the law of Solon, but by various connexioiis " 
with the sex became the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Fhraates^, who 
took possession ol the kingdom, many of the Parthian 
chie& fled to Antony : and among the rest Moneses, a 
man of great dignity and power. Antony thinking that 
Moneses, in his fortune, resembled Themistocles, and 
comparing his own wealth and magnificence with that 
of the Persian kings, gave him three cities, Larissa, 
Arethusa, and 'HierapoUs, wluch was before called 
Bombyce. But, when Phraates sent ]V|oneses assurances 
of his safety, he readily dismissed him. Upon this oc- 
casion, he formed a scheme to deceive Phraates. He 
pretended a disposition for peiice, and required only 
that the Roman standards and ensigns which had been 
taken on Crassus' defeat, and such of the prisoners as 
still survived, might be restored. He sent Cleopatra 

38 Dion ioforms us (xlix. 22.) that Antigouus was first tied to a 
stake^ and whipped; and that afterward his threat was cut. Airicr- 
^^c and not ireXc«f^£, is the word he uses. Livy sa^s, DeligaH ad 
pahtm^ virgiioue casi^ et secuH p$rcuui. (L.) Antigonas miwerar 
was not king or Judsea, but under the name of high-priest had osur^ 
ed the royal authority. This execution took place about B. C 37. or 
38.* 
39 'The same Phraates that Horace mentionfl, Od. II. ii. 17. 

JMditum Cijri solio Phraaiem. 
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i&to Egypt ; after which he marched through Arabia 
and Armenia, where, as soon as his own troops w«c 
joined by the allies, he reviewed his army. He had 
several princes in alliance with him, but Artavasdes 
king of Armenia was the most powerful, for he fomished 
six thousand horse and seven thousand foot. At this 
review there appeared sixty thousand Roman foot, and 
ten thousand horse, who, though chiefly Gauls and Spa- 
niards, were reckoned as Romans. The number of the 
alhes, including the light^armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to thirty thousand. 

This formidable armament, which struck terror into 
the Indians, b^ond Bactria^ and alarmed all Asia, his 
attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly useless. His 
anxiety to spend the winter in her arms made him take 
the field too early in the season, and precipitated all bis 
measures. As a man under the power of enchantment 
dm only act by the impulse of the ms^ic, his longing 
eye was continually drawn toward Cleopatra, and to 
return to her was a greater object than to conquer the 
world. He ought certainly to have wintered in Arme- 
nia, that he might give a proper respite and refresh- 
ment to his men, after a march of a thousand miles. 
In the early part of the spring, he should have inade 
himself master of Media, before the Parthian troops 
were drawn out of garrison : but his impatience hurried 
him to the march, and passing by Armenia on the left, 
he passed through the province of Atropatene, and laid 
waste the country. In his haste, he left behind him the 
battering engines, among which was a ram eighty feet 
long, and these followed the camp on three hundred 
carriages. Had they met with any damage, it would 
have been impossible to repair them in this upper part 
of Asia, where there is no timber of height or strength 
sufficient for the purpose. They were broughtafter 
him, however, under the conduct of Tatianus. He 
himself laid siege to the large city of Phraata, the resi- 
dence of the king of Media's wives and children. Here 
he perceived his error in having left the engines behind, 
as for want of them he was obliged to throw up a mount 
against the wall, which required considerable time and 
labour. 
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la the mean time, Phiraates advanced with a unme- 
TOW army ; and being informed th^ Antony had left 
|>eliind him his machines, he sent a large detachment to 
intercept them. This party fell upon Tatianns, who 
with ten thousand of his men were slain upon the spot. 
Many were taken prisoners, amongthe rest king Polemo, 
and the machines were seized by the enemy and de- 
stroyed. "^ 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged the army ; and 
Artavasdes, though he had been the promi^er of the 
war, withdrew his forces in despaar. TheflSthians on 
the other hand, elated by their success, came up with 
the Romans while they were employ edAi the siege, Mt ' 
treated them with the most insolent mSaces and con- 
tempt. Antony, who knew that despair and timidity 
would be the consequence of inacUon, led out ten 
legions, three pra&torian cohorts heavy-armed, and the 
whole body of cavalry, on the business offora^ng. He 
was persuaded at the same time, that tbife was the only 
method of drawing the enemy after hhn, and bringing 
them to a battle. After one day's progress, he observed 
the enemy in motion, and watching an opportunity of 
falling upon him in his march. Upon this, he set up in 
his camp the signal for battle, but at the same time 
struck his tents, as if his intention had been not to fight 
but to retire. Accordingly, be passed the army of the 
harbarians, which was drawn up iu form of a crescent ; 
hut he had previously directed the horse to charge tihe 
enemy at full speed, as soon as their ranks were within 
reach of the legionary troops. The Parthians were 
astonished at the order of the Roman army, as they ob- 
served them pass at regular intervals without confusion^ 
and brandish their pikes in silence. 

When the signal was given for battle, the horse tamed 
short, and fell with loud shouts upon the enemy. The 
Parthians received the attack with firmness, though 
they were too near for the use of their bows. But when 
the infantry came to the charge, their shouts and the 
clashing of their arms so frightened the enemy's horses, 
that they were no longer manageable, and the Parthians . 
fled without once engaging.. Antony pursued them 
9 * 
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doBeljTy ift hopes that this action would in a great nea'^ 
sure terminate the war. But when the infantry bad 
followed them £^y furlongs, and the cavalry at least «d 
hundred and fifty, he found that he had not slain above 
eighty of the enemy, and that only thirty were takeo 
prisoners. Thus the httle advantage of their victories^ 
and the heavy loss of tiieir defeats, as in the recent in* 
stance of the carriages, was a fresh discouragement to 
the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggagie 
to ihe trettcfces before Phraata. In their march they 
BSft with some straggling troops of the enemy, after^ 
VrM with hmm parties, and at last with the whole 
body ; which laving easily rallied, appeared like a 
fresh army, and harassed them in such a manner, that 
it was with difficulty they reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the absence of Antony, had 
made a sally ; and those, who had been left to defend 
the mount, had quitted their post and fled. Antony, on 
Uis return, punished the fugitives by decimation : that 
is, he divided them into tens ; and in each division put 
votte^ upon whom the lot happened to fall, to death. 
:^ Those that escaped, had their allowance in barley, in- 
stead of wheat. 

Both parties newfound their present inconveniences 
in the war, and the future was still more alarming. 
Antony had the dread of famine before him, for he 
could not forage without a terrible loss of men ; and 
Phraates knowing the temper of the Partbians, was ap- 
prehensive that, if the Romans persisted in carrying on 
the siege, as soon as tfie autumnal equinox was past and 
the winter set in, he should be deserted by his army, 
which would not at that time endure the open field. 
In order to prevent this, he had recourse to stratagem. 
He directed his officers not to pursue the Romans too 
closely, when they were foraging, but to permit them 
to carry off provisions. He commanded them at the 
same time to compliment them on their valour, and to ex- 
press his high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were - 
mstructed likewise, as opportunity might offer, to blami; 
Antpny's obstinacy in exposing to the severities of fa- 
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mine and a winter-campaign so many brare ttD^ ivbe 
mustaoffer of course, notwitfaatandtng all thaflVlUauB 
coald do for them. ""t- 

Antony, upon hearing reportoof this kind from many 
quarters, began to conceive hopes ; but he would not 
offer any tenns, before he was satisfied whether or not 
they came originally from the king. The enemy assured 
him, that such were the sentiments of Phraates ; and 
being induced to believe them, he sent some of his 
friends to demand the standards and pi^gpers, that 
came into their hands on Crassus' de9^; for he 
thought, if he demanded nothing, it m^ht appear %a t 
he was pleased with the priytlege of Hpreating. ^Sb 
Parthian answered, that the standard^ and prisoners 
could not be restored ; but that Antony, if he would set 
off immediately, was at liberty to retreat in safety. 

After some tew days spent in making up the baggage, 
he began bis march. Upon this occasion, though he 
had the happiest eloquence in addressing his soldiers, 
and reconciling them to every situation and event ; yet, 
whether it was through shame, or sorrow, or both, he 
leil that odHc^ to Domitius iBnobarbus. Some of them, 
were offended at this, as an act of contempt ; but the 
chief part understood the cause, and pitying their gene- 
ral, paid him still higher respect and attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through a 
plain and open country ; but a certain Mardian ^, who ^ 
was well acquainted with the practice of the Parthians, ' 
and had approved his faith to the Romans at the battle, 
when the machines were lost, advised him to take the 
mountains on his right, and not.expose his heavy-armed 
troops in an open country to the attacks of the Parthian 
bowmen and cavalry. Phraates, he said, amused him, 
with fair promises, merely to draw him off from the 
siege ; but, if he would accept him for his guide, he 
would conduct him by a way that was nearer, and bet- 
ter fVimished with necessaries. Antony dehberated some 
time upon this. He would not appear to doubt the 
honour of the Parthians, after the truce which they had 

40 The Maidiani were a people of M«4i«««i ike 6<afiiM8«^P«*l^ 

(StraU, xi.) 
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agreed to ; and yet he could not but approve of a way ^ 
whi<ih was shorter, aod which lay through an inhabited 
country. At last, he required the necessary pledges 
of the Mardian's faith ; which he gave, in suffering 
himsc^ to be bound, till he should have conducted the 
army into Armenia. In this condition, he led the Ro- 
mans peaceably along for two days : but on^the third, 
when Antony, expecting nothing less than the Par- 
thians, was marching forward in disorderly security, the 
Mardian oiuerving the- mounds of a river broken down, 
and the W||m*8 let out into the plain where they were 
t<Kpas6, concluded that the Parthians had done thi» to 
Imrd their mfbith, and advised Antony to be upon his 
guard ; for the enemy, he said, was at no great distance. 
While Antony was drawing up his men, and preparing 
such of them as were armed with darts and sliiigs, to 
make a sally against the enemy, they came upon him, 
and surrounding his' army, harassed it on every part. 
The light-armed Romans indeed m^de an incursion up- 
on them, and galling them with their missive weapons, 
obliged them to retreat ; but they soon returned to tb^ 
charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry attacked and 
dispersed them, so that they appeared no more that 
day. 

Antony, upon this, found what measures he was to 
take ; and covering both wings and the rear with such 
troops, as were armed with missive weapons, his army 
marched in the form of a square. The cavalry had or- 
ders to repel the attacks of the enemy, but not to pur- 
sue them to any distance. The Parthians of course, 
when in four successive days they could make no con- 
siderable impression, and found themselves equally an- 
noyed in their turn, grew more remiss, and alleging the 
winter season as an excuse, began to meditate a retreat. 
Upon the fifth day. Flavins Gallus, a general officer of 
great courage and activity, requested Antony to indvlge 
him with a niimber of light aimed troops from the rear, 
together with a few horse from the front : and with 
these proposed to achieve some noble exploit. These 
he obtained, and in repelling the attacks of the Parthi- 
ans, he did not (like the rest) retreat by degrees toward 
the body of the army, but maintained his ground, and 
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fought rather od the offensive than on the defensWe^ 
When the officers of the rear observed that he was se- 
parated &om the rest, they sent to recall him, bat he 
did not obey the samnions. It is said, however, that 
Titios the quaestor turned back the standard, and in- 
ve^hed against Galkis for leading so many brave men 
to destruction. Gallus, on the other hand, retorted his 
reproaches ; and commanding those who were about 
him to stand, Titius retreated alone. Gallus had no 
sooner made an impression on the enemy's front, thaa 
he was surrounded. In this distress, he sent for assist- 
ance ; and here the general officers, and Canidius the 
favourite of Antony among the rest, cookmitted a capital 
error. Instead of leading the whole army against the 
Purthians, as soon as one detachment was overpowered, 
they sent another to its support^' ; and thus by .degrees 
they would have sacrificed the principal part of the 
troops, had not Antony come hastily from the front with 
the heavy-armed, and urging on the third legion 
through the midst of the fugitives, stopped the enemy's 
pursuit. 

In this action not fewer than three thousand were 
slain, and five thousand brought back wounded to the 
camp. Among the latter was Gallus, who had four ar^^ 
rows shot through his body, and soon afler died of his 
wounds. Antony visited sdl that had suffered upon this 
unhappy occasion, and consoled them with tears of real 
grief and affection ; while the wounded soldiers, em- 
bracing the hand of their general, entreated him not to 
attend to their sufferings, but to his own health and 
quiet : <* While our general is safe, all (said they) is 
well." It is certain, that there were not in those days 
braver men or a finer army. The men were tall, stout, 
able, and willing to endure the severest toils. Their 
respect and ready obedience to their general were 
wonderful. There was not a man in the army, from 
the iirst officer to the meanest soldier, who would not 
have preferred the favour of Antony to his. own life and 
jiafety. In all these regards, they were at least equal to 

7 (Tac. Agric. 12.; 
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the armiea of ancient Rome. A variety of causes, as 
we have observed, concurred to produce this : Antony's 
noble birth, his eloquence, his candour, his liberaUty 
and magnificence, and the familiar pleasantry of his 
conversation. These were the general grounds ^f the 
affection, which he found in his army ; and upon this 
particular occasion, his sympathizing with the wounded, 
and attending to their wants, made them totally forget 
their sufferings. . 

The Parthians, who had before begun to languish id 
their operations, were so much elevated by this advan- 
tage, and held the Romans in such contempt, that they 
even spent the night by their camp, inhopes of seiziag 
the baggage while they deserted their teqts. At break 
of day, numbers more came up, to the amount fas it is 
said) of forty thousand horse ; for the Parthian king 
had despatched even his body-guard, so confident was 
he of absolute victory ; as for himself, he never was 
present at any engagement. 

Antony, being now to address his soldiers, called for 
mourning-apparel, that his speech might be more af- 
fecting ; but, as his friends would not permit this, he , 
appeared in his general's robe. Those who had been 
victorious he praised, those who had fled he reproached ; 
the former encouraged him by every testimony of their 
seal ; the latter offering themselves either to decima- 
tion, or any other kind of punishment that he might 
think piroper to inflict upon them, besought him to 
forego his sorrow and concern. Upon this, he raised 
his hands to heaven, and prayed to the gods ; '' That if 
his happier fortune was to be followed by future evil, 
it might affect only himself, and that his army might be 
safe and victorious." 

The day following, they marched out in better and 
firmer order ; and the Parthians, who thought they had 
nothing to do but to plunder, when they saw their ene^ 
my in fresh spirits and in a capacity for renewing the 
enga^Sement, were extremely, dtsconcerted. They fell 
upon the Romans however from the adjacent declivities, 
> and galled them with their arrows, as they were march- 
ing slowly forward. Against these attacks the light- 
armed troops were covered by the legionaries, who * 
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placing one knee upon the ground, received the arrows 
on their shields. The rank, that was behind, covered 
that which was before, in a regular gradation ; so that 
this curious fortification, which effectually defended^ 
them- from the enemy's arrows, resembled the roof of 
a house. 

The Pajfthians, who thought that the Romans rested 
on their knees, only through weariness and fatigue, 
threw away their bows, and came to close engagement 
with their spears ''-. Upon this the Romans leaped up 
with a loud shout, slew with their pikes those who came 
first to the attack, and put all the rest to flight. This 
method of attack and defence being repeated every 
day, they made but little progress in their march, and 
were besides distressed for want of provisibns : they 
could not forage without fighting ; the corn wlii<?h they 
could. get was but little, and even that they had liot 
instruments tp grind. The greatest part of them had 
been left behind ; for many of their beasts of burthen 
were dead, and many employed in carrying the sick 
and wounded; It is said, that an atUc choenix of wheat 
jvas sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley-loaf for its 
weight in silver. Those who sought for roots and pot- 
herbs, found few that they had been accustomed to ; 
and in tasting unknown herbs, they met with one that 
brought on madness and death. He that had eaten of 
it, immediately lost all memory and knowledge ; but at^ 
'the same time he busied himself in turning and moving 
every stone he met with, as if he were upon some very 
important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men, 
stooping to the ground, and digging up and removing 
stones, till at last they were carried off by a bilious 
vomiting ; when wine*', the only remedy, was not to be 
had. Thus while numbers perished, and the Parthians 
still continued to harass them, Antony is said frequently 
to have exclaimed, " O the ten thousand !" alluding 

42 These coijsisted of a wooden sliaA of five feet long, pointed with 
iron of nearly half that length. 

43 Thft ancientB held wine to be a remedy against vomiting ; Prate- 
rea vomitiones sistii. fPuN. H. N. xxiii. 1.) It.was likewise esteemed 
good against m^Loy kinds of poison. Merumesi contra ctCMfam, aconita, 
et omnia qvm refrigerant j .remedivm. (lb.) 
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to the amy that Xenopbon led from Babylon both a 
longer way**, and through more numerous conflicts, 
and yet led in safety. 

The Parthians, when they found that they cpuld nQt 
break thpough the Roman ranks, nor throw them into 
disorder, but were frequently beaten in their attacks, 
' began once more to treat their foragers in a peaceable 
manner. They showed them their bows unstrung, and 
informed them that they had given up the pursuit, and 
were about to depart. A few Medes, they said, might 
continue to follow them a day or two longer, but they 
would give the Romans no trouble, as their only purpose 
was to protect some of the remoter villages. These pro- 
fessions were accompanied with many kind salutations 
and civilities, insomuch that the Romans conceived 
fresh spirits ; and, because the way over the mountains 
was represented as destitute of water, Antony was once 
more desirous of taking his route through the plains. 
When he was about to carry this scheme into execution, 
one Mithridates, cousin to that Moneses who had for- 
merly sought his protection, and been presented by 
him with three cities, came from the enemy's camp, 
and desired permission to speak with some one that un- 
derstood the Syrian or Parthian language. Alexabder 
of Antioch, a friend of Antony's went out to him ; and 
after the Parthian had informed him who he was, and 
attributed his coming to the kindness showli to Mone- 
ses, he asked him, whether he did not see at an im- 
mense distance before him a range of high hills ; *« Un- 
der those hills," said he, ** the whole Parthian army 
lies in ambuscade for you : for at the foot of the moun- 
tains, is a spacious plain ; and there when deluded by 
their artifices, you have left the way across the heights, 
they expect to find you. In the mountain-roads, indeed^ 
you have thirst and toil to contend with as usual ; but, 
should Antony take the plains, he must expect Crassus' 
fate." 

After he had given this information, he departed ; 
«nd Antony immediately assembled Uie council, and 

.44 When Platarcfa sftjt, that X^ophon led his ten thousand a Iwrer 
wayi hemoatiucaB to tenniaate Antonj*« maKb with Ariaenia. 
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Bmong Old rest his Mardian guide, who concutred with 
the Parthian id his su^estions. The way oTei^ the 
plains, he said, was hardly practicable, were there no 
enemy to contend with^ The windings were long and 
tedious, and difficult to be made out. The rugged road 
across the mountains, on the contrary, bad no other dif- 
ficulty in it^ than to endure thirst for a single day. An- 
tony therefore changed his mind, and ordering each man 
to carry some water along with him, took the mountain* 
road by nighty As there was not a suHicient number o^ 
vessels, some conveyed their water in helmets, aoH 
others in bladders. 

The Farthians were informed of Antony!8, motions^ 
and contrary to custom pursued him ia the night. About 
sun- rise, they ckme up with the rear, weary as it was 
with toil and watching; for^ that night they had tra- 
velled thirty miles. In this condition they had to con- 
tend with an unexpected enemy, and being, at once 
obliged to fight and to continues their march, their thirst 
became still more insupportable. At last the front came 
up to a river, the w^ter of which was cool and clear^ 
huty being salt aqd acrimonious, occasioned a paiain the 
stomach and bowels^ heated and inflamed with thirst. 
The Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this ; but the poor/ellows, breaking from those that 
would have prevented them, drank eagerly of the 
streani. Antony, running among the ranks, entreated 
them to forbear but a litUe. He told them, there was 
another river at no great distance, the -water of which 
might be drank with safety, and that the. way was so 
extremely rocky and uneven, that it was impossible for 
the enemy^s cavalry to pursue. At the same time he 
sounded a retreat, to call off such as were engaged with 
the enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their tents,, 
that they might at least have the convenience of shade. 

While their tents were fixing, and the Parthians as 
usual retiring from the pursuit, Mithridates came again ; 
and Alexander being sent out to him, he advised that 
the Romans after a little rest should rise and make for 
the river, because the Parthians did not propose to carry 
their pursuit beyond it. Alexander proposed this to 
Antony, and Mithridates being presented with as manjr 

vot. VII. 10 
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^ialfl and cups of goM as he could conceal in his g^" 
ments, once more led the camp. Antony while it was 
yet day, struck his tents, and marched unmolested by 
tine enemy. Bat so dreadful and alarming a night as 
followed, he had never passed. Those who were known 
to he possessed of gold or silver were slain and plun* 
Aered, md the money that was conveyed in the ha^age 
was carried off. - Last of all, Antony's baggage was seized, 
and the richest howls and tables were cut asunder and 
divided among the pillagers. The greatest terror and 
distraction pervaded the whole army, for it was con- 
cluded that the inroads of the enemy had occasioned 
this flight and confusion. Antony sent for one of his 
freedmen called Rhamaus, and made him swear that be 
would stab him and cut off his head, whenever he 
should command him ; that he might neither fall alive 
into the hands of the enemy, nor be known when dead. 
While his friends were weeping round him, the Mardian 
guide gave him some encouragement, by telling him 
Uiat the river was at hand, as he could perceive by the 
cool freshness of the air that issued from it, and that of 
course the troubles of his journey would soon be at an 
end, as the night nearly was. At the sjarae time, he 
was informed that all these disorders had been occa- 
sioned by the avarice of the soldiers ; and he therefore 
made the signal for encamping, that he might rectify 
his discomposed and scattered army^'\ , 

It was now day-light, and as soon as the troops were 
brought to a little order, the Parthians once more began 
to harass the rear. The signal was therefore given to 
the light troops to engage,^and the heavy army received 
the arrows under a roof of shields as before. The Par- 

45 PluUrch does not in this place appear to have been •ofBcientlj- 
informed. The cause of this tumult in the army could not be the ava- 
rice of the soldiers alone, since that might have operated long be/ore, 
and at • time when thej were capable oTenjojtng money. Their object 
um was the presftrration of life ; and it was not wealth, but water that 
they wanted. We must look for the cause of this disorder then in some 
other circumstance, and that probably was the report of their generaPs 
despair, or possibly of his death; for otherwise, they would hardly 
have plundered his bui^ge. The fidelity and affisctioo which they 
had shown bim in all thev distt esies, afford a sufficient anroment 6U 
this behalf. ^ 
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thtans however dorst not come any more to cfoae en- 
gagement^ and when the front had advanced a little far-* 
ther, the river was in sight. Antony first drew np tb^ 
cavalry on the hank opposite the enemy, and carried 
over his weak and wounded. The combat was now at 
ah end, and the thirsty could enjoy their water in quiet. 
At sight of the river, the Parthians nnstrung their bows, 
and with the highest encomiums on their bravery, bade 
their enemies cross it in peace. They did so, and after 
the necessary refreshments, without much confidence 
in the Parthian praises, proceeded on their march* 
Within six days from the last battle, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. 
This river, on account of the depth and strength of its 
current, seemed difficult to pass ; and a rumour more- 
over ran through the army, that the enemy was there ia 
ambuscade, to attack them as they forded it. They 
crossed it however in safety, and when they set foot in 
Armenia, with the avidity of mariners on first coming 
ashore, they kissed the grouiid in adoration, and em- 
braced each other with a pleastfre that could only eX' 
press itself in tears. The ill consequences of their 
former extremities, however, discovered themselves 
even here ; for, as they now passed through a country 
of plenty and profusion, their too great indulgences 
threw them into the dropsy atid the colic. Antony, ob 
reviewing his atmy, found that he had lost twenty thou- 
sand foot and four thousand horse, more than half of 
whom had died, not in battle, but by sickness. They 
bad been twenty- seven days in their return from Phraata^ 
and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen engagements i 
but these Victories had been by no means complete, 
because they could not follow up their advantages by 
pursuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived Antony 
of the fruits of his Parthian expedition ; for had he 
been assisted by the sixteen^ thousand horse, which he 
earned with him out of Media (armed as they were 
like the Parthians, and accustomed to fight with them) 
after the Romians had beaten them in set battles, this 

46 Six thoQaand is the nope probable number ineationed abow.* 
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cavalry might liave taken up th6 putsuit, aild harateed 
them in such a mauoer, that they could not so often 
have rallied and returned to the charge. Every one, 
therefore, stimulated Antony to revenge himself on 
Artavasdes. But he adopted better counsels, and in 
his present weak and indigent condition chose neither to 
complain of his treachery, nor to withhold the usual 
respect and honours which he -had paid him. But when 
he came into Armenia upon another occasion, afler 
having drawn him to a meeting by fair promises and in-* 
vitatioos, he seized and carried him, bound to'Alexan-^ 
dria, where he led him in triumphal procession. The 
Romans were offended at this triumph, and at Antony 
himself, who had thus for Cleopatra's gratification 
transferred the principal honours of their country to 
^Syp^* These things, however, happened in a later 
period of Antony's life. 

/ The severity of the winter, and the perpetual snows, 
were so destructive to the troops, that in his march he 
lost eight thousand men» Accompanied by a small 
party, he went down to the sea-coast ; and in a fort 
between Berytus and Stdon, called Leucec6me, awaited 
Cleopatra's arrival. To divert his impatience on her 
delay, he had recourse to festivity and intoxication ; 
and he would frequently over his cups start from his 
seat, and run leaping and dancing to look out for her 
approach. At length she came, and brought with her 
a large quantity of money and clothing for the army. 
Some however have asserted that she brought nothing 
but the clothes, and that Antony supplied the money, 
though he gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel betweeti 
Phraates and the king of the Medes, occasioned (it i$ 
said) by the division of the Roman spoils, and the latter 
was apprehensive of losing his kingdom. He therefore 
sent to Antony, an offer of his assistance against the 
Parthians. AntQny, who concluded that he had failed 
of conquering the Parthians only through want of ca- 
valry and bowmen, and would here seem rather to con- 
fer than to receive a favour, determined once more to 
return to Armenia, and after joining the king of the 
Medes at the river Araxes, to renew the war. 
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Octayia, who was still di Rome, now expressed a de*' 
«ire of visiting Aotony, and Cssar gave ber bis per* 
ttiissioo, not (according to the general opinion) merdy 
to oblige her, but that the ill treatment and neglect 
H'hich he concluded she would meet with, might fumtsk 
Jiim with a pretence for a fresh quarrel. When she 
arrived at Athens, she received letters from Antony^ 
commanding her to continue there, and acquainting her 
with his new expedition. These letters mortified her,: 
for she suspected the expedition to be nothing more thaa 
a pretext : she wrote to him, however, to inquire wher^ 
ahe should leave the presents .which she had brought*- 
These presents consisted of clothing for the army, beasts 
of burthen, money, and gifls foif his officers and friends. 
Beside these, she had with her two thousand picked men, 
fully equipped and armed for the genem^s cohort. 
Octavia sent this letter by Ni^er, a friend of Antony's, 
who paid her many high and weU merited compliments. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehensive 
that if she cao^e to Antony, the respectable gravity of 
her manners, added to the authority and interest of 
Ca&sar, would carry off her husband. She therefore 
pretended to be <)ytng for the love of him, and, to give 
ft colour to this, emaciated herself by abstinence. At 
his approach she taught her eye to express an agree- 
able surprise, and whenever he left her, she put on the 
look of languishment and dejection. Frequently she 
would endeavour to be caught weeping ; and then, as 
if she wished to hide the tear, she affected to wipe it off 
unseen. 

Antony was all this while preparing for his Mediaa 
expedition, and Cleopatra's creatures did not fail to re- 
proach his hard and unfeeling heart for thus suffering a 
woman, whose life was wrapped up in his, to die £>r his 
sake. " Octavia's marriage," they said, « was a mere 
poUtical convenience, and it was enough for her, that 
she had the- honour of being called his wife ; poor Cle- 
opatra, though queen of a mighty nation, was called 
nothing more than his mistress. Yet even with this, 
for the sake of his society, she dould be content ; but of 
that society whenever she should be deprived, it wouM 
fleprive her of life." These insinuatjioDS so totally ua- 

^ ^ 10 • 
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Qanned lii0i» that through fear of Cleopatra^s pamg t9 
death, he returned to l^pt, and pnt off the Mede til 
Slimmer, though at that time the Parthiao affairs wer^ 
represented as heing in a. very disorderly situation. 
At length, howerer, he went into Armenia, and after 
entering into alliance with the Mede, and beU'othing 
one ofCleopatra's sons to a daughter of his who wa9 
very young^% he returned to attend to the civil war. 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Ciaar looked 
upon the treatment she had met with as a mark of the 
greatest contempt, and he therefore ordered her to retire 
and live alone. She refused, however, to quit her hus-* 
hand's house, slnd moreover entreated her brother by 
no means, merely upon her account to have recourse tQ 
arms. It would be infamous, she said, for the two chieft 
of the Roman empire to involve the people in a civil 
war, one for the love of a woman, and the other out of 
jealousy. By her own conduct she added weight to her 
expostulations. She kept up the dignity of Antony's 
house : and took as much care of his children, both 
those that he had had by Fulvia and her own, as she 
could possibly have taken, had he been present. An-< 
tony's friends, who were sent to Rome to solicit honours 
or transact business, she kindly entertained, and used 
her best offices with Cassar to obtain what they requested. 
Yet even by this conduct she was, contrary to her iu' 
clination, hurting Antony. His injurious treatment of 
such a woman, excited a general indignation ; and the 
distribution which he had made to his children in Alex- 
andria, carried with it somethings so haugbty and impe* 
rious, and so disparaging to the Romans, that it not a 
little increased that indignation. The manner of doing 
it was extremely obnoxious : he summoned the people 
to the place of public exercise, and ordering two golden 
chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver, one for him* 
^elf, and the other for Cleops^ra^ beside lower seats for 
Che children, he announced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus^ 
Africa, and Coelosyria, and nominated Caesario (her son 
by Caesar the dictator) her colleague. Her sons by him* 
self he entitled 'Kings of kings ;' and to Alexander he 

47 See Bio xltx, 44, 
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pi^e- A^Emema and Media, together witb PaHhia, when 
it skottld be conquered ; to Ptolemy; PhoeDicia, Syria» 
and Cilicia* . At the same time the children made theip 
appeaiEance, Alexander in a Median dress with the tur^ 
banr and tiara, aod Ptolemy in the long cloak and slip- 
pers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. The latter 
was dressed like the successors of Alexander, the former 
like the Median and Armenian kings. When the chil- 
dren saluted their parents, one was attended by Arme- 
nian, and the other by Macedonian guards. Cleopatra 
upon this, and other public occasions, wore the sacred 
robe of Isis ^, and affected tp give audience to the peo- 
ple in the character and name of the " New Isis." 

Caesar expatiated on these things in the senate, and 
by frequent accusations incensed the people against 
Antony. Antony, by his deputies, did not fml io re- 
criminate. In the first place, he charged Caesar with 
having wrested Sicily out of Pompey's hands, and not 
divided it with him. His next chaise was, that Caesar 
had nerer returned the ships which he had borrowed of 
him. His third, that after reducing his colleague Lepi- 
dus to the condition of a private man, he had taken to 
himself his army, his province, and his tribunes : and 
Uie last, that be had distributed almost all the lands in 
Italy among his own soldiers, and had left nothing for 
his. To these CaBsar replied, that Lepidus had been 
reduced, from an incapacity of. sustaining his govern- 
ment ; that what he had acquired by war he was ready 
to divide with Antony, and at the same time he expect- 
ed to share Armenia with him in return ; but that his 
soldiers had no ris^ht to lands in Italy, because Media 
and Armenia, which by their bravery they had added to 
the Roman empire, had been already allotted to them« 

Antony, being informed of these things in Armenia^ 
immediately sent Canidius to the sea-coast with sixteen 
legions. In the mean time, he himself went with Oleo* 
patrato Ephesus. There he assembled hisdeet, consist- 

48 This robe was of all colours, to signify tbfe universality of the , 
Sodd«8t' influence. <L.) The robe of Osiris was simply white, an4 
was only, to hm Mcn upon one stated day in the year. (See Plutv tSiS 
and Olir.)« 
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lag of eigbtliuiidred ships of burthen, of which Cle^ 
patra faiwshed two hundred, beside twehty thousand 
talents, and proyisions for the whole arm^. Anton j, by 
the advice of Domitius and some other fnends, ordered 
Cleopatra to return to Egypt, and there to wait the event 
' <»f the war. But the qiieen, apprehensive that through 
Oetavia's mediation a reconciliation might take place^ 
by means of large bribes drew over Canidius to her in> 
terest, and prevailed upon him to represent to Antony^ 
that it was unreasonable to refuse so powerful an auxil- 
iary, the privilege of being present at the war ; neither 
''would it be judicious to discourage the Egyptians, who 
composed so considerable a part of his naval force ; nor 
indeed was Cleopatra in point of abilities inferior to any 
of the princes his allies, since she had not only been a 
long time at the head of a large kingdom, but by her in- 
tercourse with him had learnt the administration of the 
greatest affairs. These remonstrances, as the fates de- 
creed every thii^g for Csesar, produced the desired ef- 
fect, and they sailed together by Samos, where they in- 
dulged in every species of luxlury. For at the same 
time that the kings, governors, states, and provinces be- 
tween Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria*', were 
commanded to send their contributions to the war, the 
whole tribe of players and musicians were ordered to 
repair to Samps ; and, while almost the whole world 
besides was venting its anguisii in groans and tears, that 
island alone was piping and dancing. The several cities 
sent oxen for sacrifice, and kings contended in the mag- 
nificence of their presents and entertainments. So that 
it was natural to say, '' What kind of a figure will these 
people make in their triumph^ when their very prepa- 
rations for war are so splendid P' 

When these things were over, he assigned Priene ^ 
for the residence of the players and musicians, and sail- 
ed for Athens, where he once more renewed the &rce 
mf public games and shows. The Athenians had treated 

49 As a mountain of no note in Attica does not seem properly men- 
Uooed with g;reat kingdoms and provinces, it is tapposed that we oaght 
.t« read * IH/ra,* instead of * Laana.' Illyria is afterfracd .mOitioBed 
at the boundary of Aotobj^s dominiqas on diat side. 

50 A city «rioaia, ta Aa!a Miaor. 
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Octavia, when she ivas at Athens, with the highest re- 
spect ; and Cleopatra, jealous of the honours which she 
*. had received, endeavoured to court the people by every 
mark of favour. The people in return decreed her 
pujblic honours, and sent a deputation to wait upon her 
with the decree. At the head of this^ deputation was 
Antony himself, in the character of aq Athenian citizen, 
and he was prolocutor on the occasion. 

in the meantime, he sent some of his people to tura 
Octavia out of his house at Rome« When she left it, it 16 
said she took with her all his children (except the eld- 
est by Fulvia, who attended him) and deplored the se- 
verity of her fate with tears, under the apprehension 
that she would be regarded as one of the causes of the 
civil war. The Romans pitied her sufferings, but still 
more the folly o( Antony, particularly such as had seen 
Cleopatra ; for she was by no means preferable to Ocr 
tavia, either on account of her youth or her beauty. 

When Caesar was informed of the celerity and magni* 
iicence of Antony's preparations, he was afraid of being 
forced into the war that summer. This would have 
been very inconvenient for him, as he was in wanl of 
almost every thing, and the levies of money occasioned 
a general dissatisfaction. The whole.body of the people 
were taxed one-fourth of their income, and the sons of 
freedmen one-eighth. This occasioned the utmost cla* 
mour and confusion in Italy, and Antony certainly com* 
mitted a very capita oversight in neglecting the advan* 
tage. By bis unaccountable delays he gave Caesar an 
opportunity both of completing bis preparations, and of 
appeasing the minds of the people* When the money 
was demanded, they murmured and mutinied ; but after 
it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Titius and Plancus, men of consular dignity, and An** 
tony's principal friends, being iU-used by Cleopatra oa 
account of their having opposed her stay in the army» 
abandoned him and went over to Caesar. As they knew 
the contents of Antony's will, they presently made hioi 
acquainted with them. This will was lodged in the 
bands of the vestals, and when Caesar demanded it, they 
refused to send it ; adding that if he was determined to 
hare it, he mast come aod take it himself* Accordingly 
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he went and took it. First of all he read it oyer by hiox^ 
self, and remarked such passages as were most liable to 
censure. He afteward read it in the senate, and this 
gave general offence ^.. It seemed to the greatest part 
an absurd and unprecedented thing that a man should 
suffer in his life- time, for what he had directed to be 
done after his death. Caesar dwelt particularly upon 
the orders which he bad given concerning his funeral. 
For in the event of his dying at Rome, he had command' 
ed his body to be carried in procession through the Fo* 
rum, and afterward conveyed to Alexandria, to Cleopa- 
Ira. Calvisius, a retainer of Caesar's, also accused him 
of having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, 
which consisted of two hundred thousand volumes^ \ 
and added, that once, when they supped in public, An- 
tony rose and trod on Cleopatra's foot, by way of signal 
for some rendezvous. He asserted, moreover, that he 
had suffered the Ephesians in his presence to call CleO'* 
patra sovereign ; and that, when he was presiding at the 
administration of public affairs, attended by several te^ 
trarchs and kings, he received love-letters from her en- 
closed in onyx and crystal, and perused them there. 
Besides, when Furnius, a man of great dignity, and one 
of the ablest ofthe Roman orators, was speaking in pub- 
lic, Cleopatra was carried through the Forum in a litter ; 
upon which Antony immediately started up, and no Ion* 
ger giving his attention to the cause, accompanied her^ 
leaning on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calvisius in these accusations, was, 
nevertheless, suspected. Antony's friends solicited the 
people in his behalf, and despatched Geminius, one of 

51 This was an act of the most injurious violenpo. Nothings could 
be more sacred than a will deposited in the hands of the vestal?, (L.) 
Besides, Antony bad the power of changing it as lone as he lived * 

52 This had been formed bj. the literary taste of the wealthy At(ali| 
kings of Pergamus. But we must not confound the size of their * to* 
Inmes* with that of those which are in one of our present libraries. 
That name was anciently given to a simple treatise, a single book, a£ 
a history, of odes, or of elegies, a tragedy, or a pair of parallel, lines; 
and the aggregate of the Pergamenian collection woald not perhaps 
equal in bulk a similar number of mqdem pamphlets. Till the inren^ 
Hon indeed of ty|)ography, the accuiniilati«D or books was a most lab^ 
rtottsand fexpeosive nndertaking.9 
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their number, to put him on his guard against the abro- 
gation of his power, and his being declared an enemy 
to the Roman people; Geminius sailed into Greece^ 
and on his arrival was suspected bj Cleopatra, as an 
s^ent of Octayia's. Upon this account, he was cour 
temptuously treated, and the lowest seats were assigned 
him at the public suppers. This, however, he bore for 
some time with patience, in hopes of obtaining ah inter- 
view with Antony. Being at last called upon to state 
the cause of his coming, he replied, " that one pari of 
the cause would require to be communicated at a sober 
hour, but the other part could not be mistaken, whether 
a man- were drunk or sober ; for it was clear that al) 
things would go well, if Cleopatra were sent back to 
I^pt." Antony was.eztremely chagrined ; and Cleo- 
patra said, *' You have done very well, Geminius, to 
confess without being put to the torture,"- Geminius . 
soon afterward withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many 
more of Antony's friends were driven off by the crea- 
tures of Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure 
their insolence and scurrility. Among the rest were 
Marcus Silanus, and DelUus, the historian*', The lat- 
ter informs us, that Cleopatra (as he was told by Glau- 
cus, the physician) had a design upon his life, because 
he had once affronted.ber at supper by saying; that 
while Sarmentus was drinking Falernian at Rome, they 
were obliged to take up with vinegar. Sarmentus** 
was a. boy of Caesar's, one of those creatures whom the 
Romans call Deltcioe. 

When Caesar had made his preparations, it was de- 
creed that war should be declared against Cleopatra ; 
as Antony could not be said to possess that power which 
he had already resigned to a woman. Caesar observed, 
that he was Uke a man under enchantment, who has no 
longer any power over himself^ It was not he with 
whom they were going to war, but Mardion the eunuch^ 
and Pothinus, and Iras (Cleopatra's woman) and Char- 
Biion ; for these had the princif>al direction of affairs. 

53 Who accompanied Antony into Parthia, and wrote a history of 
that expedition.* 

54 Horace gives an account of a scoldinx match between this ytntii 
aodMettiusGicirnn. Sat. I. ?. 52, 4fcc. See ala© Jw. T. 3.* 
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Several prodi^es are said to have happened previously 
to this war. Pisauroai, a colony of Antony's on the 
Adriatic, was swallowed up by. an earthquake. His 
statue ia Alha was covered with sweat for many days, 
which broke out afresh though frequently wiped off. 
While he was at Patrs, the temple of Hercules was set 
on fire by lightning; and at Athens, the statue of Bac- 
chus was carried by a whirlwind from the Gigantoma- 
chia '^ into the theatre. These' ihings concerned Antony 
the more nearly, as he affected to be a descendant of 
Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, insomuch that he 
was called ' Bacchus the younger/ The same wind 
threw down the colossal statues, of Eumenes and Atta- 
ins, called the Antonii, while the rest were unmoved. 
And in Cleopatra's royal gallev, which was named 
Antonias, a terrible phenomenon appeared. Some 
swallows had built their. nests in the stern, and ethers 
drove them away, and destroyed their young. 

Upon toe commencement of the war, Antony had no 
fewer than 6ve hundred armed vessels, magnificently 
adorned and furnished with eight or ten banks of oars. 
He had, moreover, a hundred thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse. The auxiliary kings, who fought under 
his banners, were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of. 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and Adallas 
of Thrace. Those, who did not attend in person but 
.sent supplies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Ara- 
bia, Herod of Judaea, and Amyntas king of Lycaonia 
and Galatia. Beside these, he had supplies also from 
the king of the Modes. Cassar had two hundred and 
fifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, and an equal 
number of horse with the enemy. Antony's dominions 
extended from the Euphrates and Armenia to the Ionian 
sea and Ulyria : Caesar's from Illyria to the western 
ocean, and from that again to the Tuscan and Sicilian 
sea. He had likewise all that part of Africa which lies 
opposite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pillars 

55 A buildiog, so called probablj from cootainiog some celebrated 
picture of the * Battie of the Gods and tbo Giants/* 
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or Hercales. The remainder, frQm €y rene to Ethiopia, 
was in the possession of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, that, 
thoagh much superior at land, in order to gratify her, 
he put his whole confidence in the navy : notwithstand- 
ing that the ships had not half their complement of 
men, and the officers were obliged to press in exhausted 
Greece vagrants^ ass-drivers, reapers, and boys. Nei- 
ther could they make up their numbers even with these, 
but many of the ships were still almost empty. Caesar'a 
ships, which were not high-built or splendidly selt bff 
for show, but tight good sailers, well manned and 
equipped, continued in the harbours of Tarentum and 
Brund|]sium. Thence he sent to Antony, desiring he 
would meet him with his forces, that no time might 
' be lost ; offering at the same time to leave the ports 
and harbours free for his landing, and to withdraw his 
army a day's journey on horseback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty answer, and though he was the older man, chal- 
lenged Caesar to single combat ; or if he should decline 
this, he might meet him at Pharsalia, and decide it 
where Caesar and Pompey had done before. Caesar 
prevented this; for while Antony made for Actium* 
(which is now called Nicopplis) he crossed the Ionian, 
and seized on Toryne, a place in Epirus. On finding 
this, Antony was distressed, because he was without his 
infantry ; but Cleopatra made a jest of it, and asked 
him if it was so dreadful a thing, that Caesar was got 
into " the Ladle ^^.^ 

Antony, as soon as it was day-light, perceived the 
enemy making up to him; and feariqg that his i\W 
manned vessels would be unable to stand the attack, he 
armed the rowers, and placing them on the decks to 
make a show, with the oars suspended on each side of 
the vessels, he proceeded in this mock form of battlo 

56 A citv and promontonr of Acarnaniaf the firit now called Atio, and 
ilie latter Capo de Figalo. The name of Nicopohs was gi?en to aaotlier 
Itailt near it, 07 Augustas, in honour of bis dectsiTe Tictoi7. Strab. vii.* 

57 Id Greek, Toryne. . 

rot. VJI. U 
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toward Actium. Caesar was deceived by the stratagem, 
and retired. The water about Caesar's camp wae both 
scarce and bad, and Anton j had the address to cut off 
the little that they had. 

It was about this time that, contrary to Cleopatra's 
wish, he acted so generous a part by Domitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a small 
boat and went over to Caesar : Antony, though be could 
not but resent this, despatched after him his baggage^ 
his friends, and his servants; and Domitius, as if it had _ 
be^n through grief that his treachery was discovered, 
died very soon afterward". Amyntas and Deiotarus 
likewise went over to Caesar. 

^ Antony's fleet was so very unsuccessful, and so unfit 
4br service, that he was obliged at last to think of his 
land-forces ; and Canidius, who had been retained m 
Cleopatra's interest, now changing his mind, thought it 
necessary that she should be sent away, and that An- 
tony should retire into Thrace or M^cedon to decide it 
in the field ; as Dicomes, king of the Getae, had offered 
to assist Antony with a large army. To give up the sea 
to Caesar, who in his Sicilian wars had acquired so much 
experience upon it, he said would be no disgrace ; but 
to give up the advantage which so able a general as him- 
self might make of his land-forces, and waste the strength 
of so many legions in useless draughts for the sea-service, 
would be infinitely absurd. Cleopatra, however, pre- 
vailed for the decision by sea ; though her motive was, 
not the superior chance of victory, but in the event of 
being vanquished, the better opportunity of escaping. 

There was a neck of land, that lay betw^n Antony's 
camp and his fleet, along which he used to go frequently 
from one to the other. Caesar was informed by a do- 
mestic, how easy it would be to seize Antony in this 
passage, and he sent a party to lie in wait for that pur- 
pose. These were so near carrying their point, that they 

58 PItttarch seeint to hare been ill-informed about this matter. It 
U most probable that Domititu, one of the firmest friends of Antoor, 
vras delirious when he went orer to Cesar ; and that Antony knew ttns, 
when he sent his attendants after him. It is at the same time possible 
that, when he returned to himself, thQ c^nscioosneis of lua desertion 
OUI^ht fCGQli^ hii deftih. 
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Seized the"^crson who went before Antony ; and had 
they not been too hasty, he must have fallen into their 
hands, for it was with the utmost difficulty that he made 
his escape. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by sea, 
they set fire to all the Egyptian vessels® except sixty. 
The best and largest ships from three ranks of oars to 
ten were selected, and these had their proper comple- 
ment of men, for they were supplied with twenty thou- 
sand foot and two thousand archers. Upon this a vete- 
ran warrior, an experienced officer in the infantry, who 
bad oflen fought under Antony, and whose body was 
covered with scars, exclaimed, '* Why will you, general, 
distrust these honest wounds, and fest your hopes on 
those vill^nous wooden bottoms ? Let the Egyptians 
and the Phoenicians skirmish at sea, but give us at least 
the land ; for there it is, that we have learned to con* 
quer or die.'^ Antony madle no answer, but seemed to 
encourage him by the motions of his hand and head, 
though at the same time he had no great confidence 
himself; for when the pilots would have left the sails 
behind, *he ordered them to take them all on board, 
pretending indeed that it was with a view to pursue the 
enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days, the sea ran too 
high for an engagement *^ but on the fiflh the weather 
was fine, and the sea calm. Antony and Poplicola led 
the right wing, Coelius the left, and Marcus Octavius 
and Marcus Justeius commanded the centre. Cssar 
had given his lefl wing to Agrippa, and led the right 
himself. Antony's land-forces were commanded by 
Ganidius, and Caesar's remained quiet on the shore, 
tinder the command of Taurus. As to the generals 
themselves, Antony was rowed about in a light vessel ; 
ordering his men, on account of the weightof their ves- 
sels, to keep their ground and fight as steadily as if they 
were at land. His pilots he directed to stand as firm as 
if they were at anchor, in that position to receive the 
attacks of the enemy, and by all means to avoid the 

59 From his fear of their cowardice. The sfxt^ whidi he spared) 
were reserred ct Cleopatra's guard.* 
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^sad^ant^e of the strata. Caesar, wlien he left Inr 
tent before day to review his fleet, met a man who waft 
dririi^ an ass. Upon askii^ his name, the man answer* 
ed ♦* My name is Eutychus, and that of my ass is Ni- 
con"^." The phice where he met him was afierward^ 
adorned with trophies of the beaks of ships, and there 
he placed the statue of the ass and his driver in brass. 
After having reviewed the whole fleet, and taken his 
post in the right wing, he attended to the fleet of the 
eaemy, which he was surprised to find steady and mo^ 
tiontess as if it lay at anchor. For some time, he thought 
it was so ; and he therefore kept back his fleet at the 
distance of eight furlongs. About noon there was a 
gale from the sea, ^nd Antony's forces being impatient 
for the combat, and trusting to the height and bulk of 
their vessels, which they imagined would render them 
invincible, put the left wing in motion. Casar rejoiced 
at the sight of this, and kept back his right wing, that 
he might the more effectually draw them out to the open 
sea, where his light galleys could ea;iily surround the 
heavy half-manned vessels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violent shock or 
impetuosity, for Antony's ships were too heavy for that 
kind of rapid impression, which however is very neces-^ 
sary for the breach of an enemy's vessel. On the other 
hand, Caesar's ships durst neither encounter head to 
head with those of Antony, on account of the strength 
and roughness of their bea^s ; nor yet attack them on 
the sides, since by means of their weight they would 
easily hsure broken their beaks, which were made of 
large square pieces of timber fastened to each other with 
iron ctamps. The engagement therefore was more hke 
a land than a sea-fight, or more properly like the storm* 
ing of a town ; for there were generally three or more 
of Cesar's ships about one of Antony's, assauMng it with 
pikes, javelins, and fire-brands, while Antony's men from 
their wooden towers'^ threw weapons of various kinds 
from engines. Agrippa opened his left w4ng with a de* 
S^n to surround the enemy, and Poplicola in his endea; 

60 * The Fortanate,^ and * the CooqiMror.' 

61 His ships are 80 called, on account of their tallMSI. 
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Vour to prevent him was separated from the main body, 
which threw it into disorder, while at the same time it . 
was attacked by Arruntius ^ with great vigour.- Whea 
things were in this situation, and nothing decisive was 
^et effected, Cleopatra's sixty ships on a sudden hoisted, 
their sails, and fairly took to flight through the midst of 
the combatants ; for they were placed in the rear of the 
large vessels, and by breaking through them occasioned 
no small confusion. The enemy saw them with asto** 
nishment making their way with a fair wind for the Pe* 
loponnesus. Antony, upon this occasion, forgot both 
the general and the man ; and as some author ® has 
pleasantly observed, that a lover's soul lives in the body 
of another, so, as if he had been absolutely incorporated 
With Cleopatra, he suffered her to carry him along with 
lier. No sooner did he see her vessel hoisting sail^ 
than forgetting every other object, and betraying and 
forsaking those brave friends that were shedding their 
blood in his cause, he took a five-oared galley, and-ac« 
companied only by Alexander the Syrian, and Scellius, 
followed her who was the first cause, and now the ac^ ' 
complisher of his ruin. Her own destruction was cer* 
fain, and he voluntarily involved himself in her fate. 

When she saw him coming, she hoisted a signal in 
her vessel, on which he soon went a-board : neith^ of 
them could look each other in the face, and Antony sat 
down at the head of the ship, where he remained in 
melancholy silence, holding his head between his hands. 
In the meantime Caesar's light ships, that were in pur« 
suit of Antony, came in sight. Upon this, he ordered 
his pilot to tack about and meet them ; but they all de- 
clined the engagement and made off, except Eurycles, 
the Lacedasmonian, who shook his lance at him in a 
menacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at the 
head of his galley, demanded, «« Who art thou, that 
thus pursuest Antony f He answered, " I am Eurycles 
the son of Lachares, and follow the fortunes pf Caesar to 

JB^ Amtatios must have commanded CiBSR*s centre, ihougli ihat 
ctrcamslaace ii not mentioned. 
63 CatD the Genior. See his Life;, 
11 * 
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revenge my fiitber^s deiith." ThUi Lacbares Antofty 
had beheaded for a rohbery. Eurycles^ howerer, 4i4 
not attack Antonyms vessels but fell upon the other ad<> 
miral-galley (for there were two of that rank) an^ by 
ti^e shock tttrned her round. He took that Tessel* and 
another which contained Anttmy's most valuable plate 
and furniture. When Eurycles was gone, Antony re* 
turned to the same pensive posture ; and continuing tha4 
for three days, during which either through sbanne or 
resentment he refused to see Cleopatra, he arrived at 
Tsnarus. There the women who attended them first 
brought them to speak to each other, then to dine, and 
not long afterward to sleep together. At last several of 
his transports, and some of his friends who had escaped 
from the defeat, came up with him, and informed him 
that bis fleet indeed was totally destroyed, but that his 
land-forces were yet unhurt Upon this, he sent orders 
to Canidius to march his army immediately through 
Macedon into Asia. As for himself, he determined to 
sail from Taenarus into Africa ; and dividing one ship* 
lead of treasure among his friends, he desired them to 
provide for their own safety. They refused the trea- 
sure, and expressed their sorrow in tears ; while Ante- 
ny, with the kindest and most humane consolations, en« 
treated them to accept it, and dismissed them with let-^ 
terl of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, whom 
be ordered to give them secure refuge, till they could 
be reconciled to Caesar. This agent was Theophilus^ 
the father of Hipparchus, who had great interest with 
Antony, but was the first of his freedmen that went over 
to Caesar. He afterward settled at Corinth. 

In this posture were Antony's affairs. As for his 
fleet, after it had long struggled with Cssar^s, a hard 
gale which blew right a-head of the ships obliged them 
to strike about four in the afternoon. About five thou- 
sand men were slain in the action, and Caesar, according 
to his own account, took three hundred ships. Antony's 
flight was observed by few, and to those who had not 
i^en it, it was at first incredible. They could not pos- 
sibly believe that a general, who had nineteen legionfl 
and twelve thousand horse, a general to whom vicissi*- 
tade of fortune was nothing new, would so basely desert 
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ih^un. His 9oldi^» Kkewiie had an uiexpresiifale dmre 
to ftee bim, aad still expeetii^ that he would appear ia 
some part or other, gave the strong^eat testimoo y of their 
cottrage and fidelity. Naj, when thej were even con^ 
vinced that be was irrevocably gone, they continued 
embodied for seven days, and would not listen to Caesar'l 
envoys. At last, however, when Canidius, who com- 
manded them, fled from th^ camp by night, and whea 
they were abandoned by their principal officers, they 
surrendered to Caesar. 

AAer this signal success, Cassar sailed for Athens. 
The cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; tor. 
they had been plundered of theiY cattle, and every thing 
else, before the war. He therefore not only admitted 
them to favour, but made a distribution among them of 
the remainder of the corn which had been provided for 
the war. My great-grandfather, Nicarchus, uicd to re- 
late, that as the inhabitants of Chaeronea had no' horses, 
they were compelled to carry a certain quaattty of com 
to their shoulders to the sea-coast, as far as Anticyra, 
and were driven by soldiers with stripes, like so many 
beasts of burthen. This, however, was done but once », 
for when the corn was measured a second time, and they 
were prep^ing to carry it, intelligence was brought q£ 
Antony's defeat, and this saved the city from farther 
hardships ; as the contimissaries and soldiers immediately 
took to flight, and lefl the poor inhabitants to share the 
corn among themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Lybia, he sent Cleopatra 
from Paraetonium *** into Egypt, and retired to a melan- 
choly desert, where he wandered up and down with 
only two attendants. One of these was Aristocrates, 
the Greek rhetoritian ; the other was the Roman Lu- 
cilitts, of whom it has been elsewhere related that, in 
order to favour the escape of Brutus at Philippi, he as- 
sumed his name, and suffered himself to be taken ®. 
Antony saved his life, and he was so grateful that he at- 
tended him to the last. 

64 A maritime citv in Africa, oo Uie coofiaea off Gjreaai^a.* 
as See Die Life of Bratus. 
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When Antony was informedi that be who commanded 
his troops in Lybia was gone oyer to the enemy, he at* 
tempted to lay yiolent hands upon himself:, but he was 
prevented by his friends who conveyed him to AleX" 
andria, where he found Cleopatra engaged in a very 
bold and astonishing enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the Egyptian, there is aD 
isthmus which divides Asia from Africa, and which, in 
the narrowest part, is about three hundred furlongs in 
breadth. Cleopatra had formed a design of drawing her 
j^leys over this part into the Red Sea, and purposed, 
with all her wealth and forces, to seek some remote 
country, where she might neither be reduced to slavery 
nor involved in war. The first galleys, however, that 
were carried over, being burnt by the Arabians of Pe" 
tra", and Antony not knowing that his land-forces were 
dispersed, she gave up this enterprize, and began te 
fortify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony, in the 
meantime, forsook the city and the society of his friendSf 
and retired to a small house which be had built for him* 
self near Pharos, on a mound he had cast up in the sea> 
In this place, sequestered from all commerce with man* 
kind, he affected to liv<e like Timon, because there was 
a resemblance in their fortunes. He had been treated 
. injuriously and ungratefully by his friends, and this 
made him distrust and hate his whole species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Aristophanes and Plato '^, in which he is 
exposed as a gloomy misanthrope. Yet, though he 
hated mankind in general, he caressed the bold and 
impudent boy Alcibiades ; and being asked the reason 
by Apemantus, who expressed some surprise at it, he 
answered, ^^ Because he foresaw that he would plague 
the people of Athens.*' Apemantus was the only one, 
whon^he admitted to his society, and he was his friend, 

66 Dio tells us, that the vessels banit were not those that ba^ b^ 
drawn over the istbmos, bat some that bad beenttfilt bptntfot/iia^ 
iU. 7.) "^ 

"^ 87 The oomic writer tf tbst name.* 
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trom g^mpatbi: of feeUng asd manners. At the feast 
af sacrifices for the dead^, these two dined by themr* 
selves, and when Apemantits observed that the feast 
was excellent, Timon replied, '' it would be so, if yea 
were not here." Once in an assembly of the people he 
mounted the rostrum, and the novelty of the thing oc- 
casioning an universal silence and expectation, be said^ 
*' People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, upon 
which, many worthy citizens have hanged themselves ; 
and as I have determined to build upon the spot, I 
thcvjgbt it necessary to give public notice, that such as 
choose to have recourse to this tree for the foresaid 
purpose, may repair to it before it i^ cut down." He 
was buried at Halas near the sea, and the water sur- 
rounded his tomb in such a manner, that he was even 
inaccessible to nmnkind. The following epitaph is in* 
scribed on his monument : 

At last, I've bid the knaves farewell ; 
Ask not my name, but go— to hell. 

This epitaph, it is said, he wrote himself. That which 
is commonly repeated, was written by Callimachus : 

My name is Timon : knaves, begone ; 
CawB me, bat coaae not aewe vof stone ! 

These are some of the many anepdotes, which we have 
concerning Timon. 

Canidius himself brought Antony intelligence of the 
defection of his army. Soon afterward, be heard that 
Herod of Judssa was gone over to Cassar with some le** 
gions and cohorts, that several other powers had de* 
serted his interest^ and in short that he had no forei|^ 
assistance to depend upon* None g( these tMngs, how- 
ever, disturbed him : for at once abandoning his hopes 
and car^s, be left his Timonian retreat, and retttrned 
to Alexandria ; where, ^ in the pahce of Cleopatra^ he 

S8 Tbli feMtof XQOi, which took place on the setsoad or middle day 
of the Autbesteria, is interpreted somewhat differently by M. Ricard in 
his loBg note upon the passage. For his Mithorities he nfert to 
Mearsius* and M. I'abbe Barthelemy (Mem. de TAcad. des Belles 
Lettrei, xxxis, p. 176.)* • 
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once more entertained ti^e citizens with his nsnal fes- 
tivity and munificence. He gave the Toga Virilisto 
Antyllos, his son by FolWa, and admitted Cleopatra's 
son by Cesar into the order of Young Men ®. The 
entertainments upon this occasion were infinitely pom^ 
pous and magnificent, and lasted several days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before established a society 
cdled the « Inimitable in life,' of which they were 
members; but they now instituted another, by no 
means inferior in splendour or luxury, called ^ The In- 
separable in I>eath/ Into this their friends were ad< 
mitted, and the time passed in mutual treats and divert 
aions. Cleopatra at the same time was making a col- 
lection of poisonous drugiB, and wishing to ascertain 
which was the least painful, she . tried them uj^on the 
capital convicts. Such poisons, as were qui&k m~lheir 
operation, she found to be attended with violent pain 
and convulsions ; such as were milder, were slow ia 
their effect : she therefore undertook the examination 
of venonipus creatures, and caused different kinds of 
them to be applied to different persons under her own 
inspection. These experiments she repeated daily, 
and at length she discovered that the bite of the asp^ 
was the most eligible kind of death : as it brought on a 
gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face- was covered 
with a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into 
Stupefaction ; and those who were thus affected showed 
the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, that 
people do in the most profound natural sleep. 

They both despatched embassadors to Caesar in 
Asia. Cleopatra requested Egypt for her children, but 
Antony only .petitioned that he might be permitted to 
live as a private man in Egypt, or if that were too much; 
that he mi^t retire to Athens. Deserted as they were 
by ahnost all their friends, and hardly knowing in 
whom to confide, they were obliged to send Etiphro- 
niusy their children's tutor, on this embassy. Alexis of 

69 See Dio 51, 6. These hammts proved fiital. In the Isracy t9 
their wearers.* 

70 Aspif SmmicbIpw* 
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Ijaodicea, wbo hy means of Ttmoge&es bad become ac« 
quainted with Aotony at Rome, a man of great skill 
in the Greek learning, and' one of Cleopatra's chief 
agents in keeping Antony from Octavia, he had before 
despatched to Judaea to retain Herod in his interest. 
This man gaye up Antony, ^d relying on Herod's in- 
terest, had the confidence to appear before Cassan 
The interest of Herod, holrever, did not save him ; for 
he was immediately carried in chains into his, own. 
country, and there put to death. Thus Antony had^ 
at least, the satisfaction of seeing him punished for his 
perfidy. 

CaBsar absolutely rejected Antony's petition ; but he 
answered Cleopatra, that she might expect every favour, 
from him, provided she either took ofif Antony, or ba^ 
Dished him from her dominions. At the same time he 
sent to her Thyreus"", one of his freedmen, whose ad* 
dress was not unlikely to carry his point, particularly 
as he came from a young conqueror to the court of an 
ambitious queen, still deeply impressed with a^notion of 
her persona] charms^. As this embassador was indul* 
ged with audiences longer and more frequent than 
usual, Antony grew jealous ; and having first ordered 
him to be whipped, he sent him back to Caesar with let-* 
ters,, in which he informed him, that he had been pro- 
voked by the insolence of his freedman, at a time wheo 
his niisfortunes made him but too prone to anger. ** You 
have a freedman of mine, however," added he, ** Hip- 
parchus, in your power, and if it will be any satisfac- 
tion to you, use him in the same manner." Cleopatra^ 

71 Dion calls him * Thyrsus.' Antony and Cleopatra had des- 
patched other embassadors to Caesar with offers of considerable trea- 
sures, and last of all Antony sent his son Antyllus with large sums 0f 
gold. Caesar with his characteristic meanness took the gold, but grant- 
ed him none of his requests. Fearing, however, that despair might 
reduce Antony to carry the war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke hqn 
to bum the wealth which Cleopatra had been amassing, b« sent ttb's 
Thyreus to Alexandria. 

72 Thyreus, as Dion informs as, was instructed to make use of the 
softest Address, and to insinuate that Caisar was captivated with her 
beauty. The object of this measure was to prevail upon her to take 
off Antony, while she was flattered with tlie prospect of obtaining thb 
conqueror. 
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(bat she might make some amends for her indiscretioB, 
behaved to him afterward with the utmost tendeinesfi 
and respect. Her own birth-day she kept in a manner 
suitable to their anbappy circumstances ; but his was 
celebrated with such splendour and magnificence, that 
many of the guests who came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote several 
letters to Caesar to inform him, that his presence was 
necessary at Rome. , This for some time put off the 
war ; but as soon as the winter was over, Cassar marched 
against Antony by the route of Syria, and despatched 
his lieutenants on the same business into Africa. When 
Pelasium was taken, it was rumoured, that Seleucas 
had delivered up the (^ace with the connivance or con- 
sent of Cleopatra ; upon which the queen, in order to 
justify herself, gave up the wife and children of Se- 
leucus into Antony's hands. Cleopatra had erected 
near the temple of Isis some monuments of extraordi- 
Bary size and grandeur. To these she recnoved her 
treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory and cinnamon, together with a "large quantity of 
flax, and a number of torches. Caesar was under appre- 
hensions about this immense wealth, lest upon some sad- 
' den emergency she should set fire to the whole. For 
this reason he was continually sending messengers to her 
with assurances of gentle and honourable treatment, and 
in the mean time hastened to the city with his army. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped near the Hippodrome; 
upon which Antony made a brisk sally, routed the ca- 
valry, drove them back into their trenches, and return- 
ed to the city with the complacency of a conqueror. 
As he was going to the palace he met Cleopatra, and 
armed as he was, saluted her without ceremony, at the ~ 
same time recommending to her favour a brave soldier, 
who had distinguished himself in the engagement. She 
presented the soldier with a cuirass and helmet of gold, 
which he took, and the same night went over to Caesar. 
After this, Antony challenged Caesar to fight him in 
single combat ; but Cassar only answered that, <* Antony 
might find out many other ways to end his life." 
Antony therefore, concluding that he could not die 
more honourably than in battle, determined to attaok 
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Gssar at the same time both by sea and by land. The 
Digbt preceding the execution of this design, he order- 
ed his serrabts at supper to render him their best ser- 
vices that evening, and to fill the wine round plentifully ; 
for the day following they might belong to another 
master, while he lay extended a corpse and a nothing 
on the ground. His friends were affected, and wept to 
hear him talk thus ; which when he perceived, he en- 
couraged them by assurances, that his expectations of a 
glorious victory were at least equal to those of an 
honourable death. At the dead of night, when univer- 
sal silence reigned throughout the city, a silence deep" 
ened by the. awful thought ^f the ensuing day, on a 
sudden was heard the sound of musical instruments, and 
a noise which resembled the exclamations of Baccha- 
nals. T his tumultuous profession seemed to pass through 
the whole city, and to go out at the gate which led to 
the enemy '^ camp. Such as reflected upon this pro- 
digy concluded that Bacchus, the gpd whom Antony af- 
fected to imitate, had then forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light he led his infantry out of the 
city; and posted them on a rising ground, whence he 
saw his fleet advance toward that of the enemy. There 
he stood waiting for the event ; but as soon as the two 
fleets met, they hailed each other with their oars in a 
friendly manner (Antony's fleet making the first advan- 
ces) and sailed together peaceably toward the city. 
This was no sooner done, than the cavalry deserted 
him in the same manner, and surrendered to CsBsar. 
His infantry were routed ; and as he retired to the 
city, he exclaimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to 
those with whom he was fighting only for her sake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the effects o£ his an- 
ger, fled to her monument ; and having secured it ^s 
much as possible with bars and bolts, she gave orders 
that Antony should be informed she was dead. Be- 
lieving the information to be true, he cried, ♦« Antony, 
why tarriest thou ? What is hfe to thee, when it is 
taken from her, for whom alone thou couldst wish to . 
live ?" He then went to his chamber, and opening bis 
coat of mail said, **I am not distressed, Cleopatra, 

VOL. VII. 12 
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that thou art gone before me, for I shall soon be with 
thee : but I grieve to think that I, who'have been so dis- 
tinguished a general, should be inferior in magnanimity 
to a woman." He was then attended by a faithful ser- 
vant, whose name was Eros. This servant he had en- 
gaged to kill him, whenever he should deem it necessa- 
ry, and he now demanded that service. Eros drew his 
' sword, as if he designed to comply ; but suddenly 
turning about he slew himself, and fell at his master's 
feet. " This, Eros," said Antony, " was greatly done ; 
thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy master, but 
thou hast taught him what to do by thy example." He 
then plunged his swordinto bis bowels, and threw him- 
self upon a couch that stood near. The wound how- 
ever was not so deep, as to cause immediate death ; and 
the blood stopping as he lay on the couch, he came to 
liimself, and entreated those that were present to put 
him out of his pain. But they all fled, and lef\ him to 
his cries and torments, till Cleopatra's secretary Dio- 
medes arrived with a request from her, that he would 
come to her in the monument. When Antony found 
that she was still living, it gave him fresh spirits, and he 
ordered his servants to take him up. Accordingly they 
carried him in their arms to the door of the monu- 
ment. Cleopatra would not suffer the door to be 
opened ; but a cord being let down from a window, 
Antony was fastened to it, and she with her two women, 
all that had been admitted into the monument, endea- 
voured to draw him up. Nothing, as they who stood by 
observed, could possibly be more affecting than this 
sight. Antony, covered with blood and in the agonies 
of death, hoisted up by the rope and stretching out his 
hands to Cleopatra, whil^ he was suspended for a con- 
siderable time in the air \ For it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the women drew him up, though Cleo- 
patra herself exerted all her strength, sti-aining ^yi^v^ 
nerve, and distorting every feature with the violence of 
the effort ; While those, who stood below, endeavoured 
to animate her, and seemed to partake in all her feel- 
ings. When she had gotten him within and laid him 
on a bed, as she stood over him, she rent her clothes, 
beat and wounded her breast, and wiping the blood 
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(torn his disfigured countenance, called him ** her lord, 
her emperor, her husband !" Her whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in his misfortunes ; and she seemed totally to 
have forgotten, that she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony endeavoured to sooth her as well as he was able, 
and called for wine ; either because he was thirsty, or 
because he thought it might sooner put him out of his 
pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to consult 
her own ajSairs and her safety, as far as might be con- 
sistent with honour, and to place her confidence in Pro- 
culeius^^ rather than in the other friends of Caesar. " As 
to himself,'' te said; '* she ought rather to rejoice in the 
recollection of his past happiness, than to bewail his 
present misfortunes ; since in his life he had been illus- 
trious, and was not inglorious in his death. He had con- 
quered like a Roman, and it was only by a Roman 
that he had been overcome." A httle before he expired^ 
Proculeius arrived from Caesar ; for after Antony had 
stabbed himself, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, Derce- 
taeus, one of his guards, privately carried off his bloody 
sword and showed it to Caesar. When Caesar beheld 
this token of Antony's death, he retired to the inner 
part of his tent, and shed some tears in remembrance of 
a man who had been his relation, his colleague in go- 
vernment, and his associate in so many battles and im- 
portant affairs ''^. He then called his friends together, 
and read the letters which had passed between him and 
Antony ; from which, it appeared that, though Caesar 
had still written in a rational and equitable manner^ 
Antony's answers had been insolent and contemptuous. 
After this, he despatobed Proculeius with orders, if pos- 
sible, to take Cleopatra alive ; for he was extremely 
Solicitous to save the treasures in the monument, which 

73 Of thi» respectable Roman we have a very favourable trait in Hor. 
Od. II. ii. 5 — 8, where he is repreaeoted as a particularly affectionate 
brother.* 

74 This was certajnly a mere affectation of concern. The death of 
Antonv had been Caesar's invariable object. He was too cowardly to 
(bink himself safe while he lived ; and to expose his weakness by read- 
ing his letters, the verylnoment after be had been informed of his death 
was certainly no proof that he felt even then any tenderness for bfs 
inemory. 
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would so greatly add to the glory of bis triumph. . Sfae 
refused, however, to admit him into the mouument, aud 
would only speak to him through the bolted gate. The 
substance of this conference was, that Cleopatra made 
a requisition of the kingdom for her children, while 
Proculeius on the other hand encouraged her to trust 
evenr thing to Caesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent an ac- 
count of it to Caesar ; upon which Gallus was despatched 
to confer with Cleopatra. The thing was thus concert- 
ed ; Gallus went up to the gate of the monument, and 
drew Cleopatra into conversation, while* in the mean 
time Proculeius applied a ladder to the window, through 
which the women had introduced Antony ; and havipg 
gotten in with two servants, immediately went up to 
the place where Cleopatra was in conference with Gal- 
lus.' One of her women discovered him, and^ioMiiedi- 
ately screamed aloud, " Wretched Cleopatra, you arc 
taken alive !" She turned about, and seeing Proculeius^ 
instantly attempted to stab herself ; for, to this intent, 
she always carried a dagger about with her. Procu- 
leius however prevented her, and expostulating with her, 
as he held her in his arms, entreated her not to be so 
injurious to herself or to Caesar ; not to rob so humane 
a prince of the glory of his clemency, or expose him by 
her distrust to the imputation of treachery, or of cruel- 
ty. At the same time, he took the dagger from her, 
and shook her clothes, lest she should have poison con- 
cealed about her. Caesar also sent his freedman Epa* 
phroditus, ordering him to treat her with the greatest 
politeness, but by all means to br^ig her alive. 

Caesar marched into Alexandria, conversii]^ with 
Arius the philosopher ; and, to do him honour before 
the people, he led him by the hand. On entering the 
Gymnasium, he ascended a tribunal that ha^een erect- 
ed for him, and gave assurances to the citizens, who 
prostrated themselves before him, that the city should 
not be injured. For this he told them, he had differ- 
ent motives. First, it had been built by Alexander ; 
next, he admired it for its belaut^ and magnitude ; 
and lastly, he would spare it, were it but for his friend 
Arius' sake. Caesar conferred uponhim this highboQOur» 
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ahd pardoned many at his request. Among these was 
Philostratus, one of the DK>st acute and eloquent sophists 
of his time. This man, without any right, pretended to 
he a follower of the Academics ; and Caesar, from a 
had opinion of his morals, rejected bis petitions : on 
which the sophist followed Arius up and down in a 
mourning cloi^. with a long white beard, crying c<m« 
stantly, 

- • " The wise, if really wise, ifilf save Ac wise.'* 

Caesar heard and pardoned him, not so much oat of 
favour, as to rescue Arius from the impertinence and 
enyy which be might otherwise incnr on his accomit. 

Antyllos, Antony's eldest son by Fulvia, was betrayed 
by his tutor Theodorus, and put to death. While the 
soldiers were beheading him, the tutor stole a jewel of 
considerable value, which he wore about his neck, and 
concealed it in his girdle. When he vtsts charged with 
it, he denied the ^t ; but tbe jewel was Ibuad upon 
him, and he was crucified. Caesar appointed a guard 
over Cleopatra's children and their governors, and 
allowed them an honourable support. Caesario, the 
reputed son of Caesar the dictator, had been sent by his 
mother, with a considerable sum of money, through 
iBthiopia into Inctia. But Rhodon his governor, a man 
of the same principles with Theodorus, persuading hkn 
that Ca&sar would certainly make him king of Egypt, 
prevailed upon him to turn back. While Caesar was 
deliberating how he should treat him, Arius is said to 
have observed, that there ought not be a plurality of 
Caesars ''K Soon after the death of Cleopatra, therefore , 
he was slain. 

Many considerable princes be^ed Antony's .body, 
that they might have the honour of giving it Iwrial ; 
but Caesar would not take it from Cleopatra, who inter- 
red it with her own hands, and performed the funeral 

75 Alladingto » Terse in Homer (I!, p 2W.) which, deprecating. 

That wort! of tfrants, an nsorpitig crowd ; 

4ftsert8 that •* Aere ought not to be a plurality of gotemors.** Betweeo 

the original wAuiioi?avit», and ^ wAoiowapm of the text, is an obyiouj 

^omDaSopaoM. , and in this ceo^sts ^e smartncs^of Arioa*^ obeerrataon.* 

12 » 
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rites with great magnificence ; for she was allowed to 
expend as much as she thought proper upon the occa- 
sion. The excess of her a£3iction, and the inflamma- 
tion of her hreast, wounded as it was by the blows 
which she hs^d giren it in her anguish, threw her into 
a fever. She was deUghted to find an excuse in this for 
abstaining from food, and hoped thus to be permitted 
to die without interruption. The physician, in whom 
she placed her principal confidence, was Olympus ; and 
according to his short account of these transactions, she 
made use of his advice in the accomplishment of her 
design. CsBsar, however, suspected it ; and, that he 
might prevail upon her to take the necessary food and 
physic, he threatened to treat her children with seve- 
rity. This had the desired effect, and her resolution 
was overborne*"*. 

A few day? afterward, Caesar himself made her a 
visit of condolence and consolation. She was then in 
an undress, and lying negligently upon a couch ; but 
- when the conqueror entered the apartment, though she 
was only wrapped in a single bed-gown, she arose and 
threw herself at his feet. Her face was out of figure, 
her hair in disorder, her voice trembling, her eyes sudk^ 
and her bosom bore the marks of the injuries which 
she had done it. In short, her person gave the exact 
image of her mind ; yet in this deplorable condition 
there were some remainigflj^t grace and vivacity, 
which had so peculiarly wimaHi her former charms, 
and still some gleams o' her JKve elegance might he 
seen to wander over h^v mela^^oly countenance "". 

When Caesar had ^ ^ her on her couch, and 

76 Cleopatra certainly i. in a very eminent degree, the vir- 
tues of fidelity and natural t»i.. ..on. She had several opportunities of 
betraying Antony, could she either by fear or by ambition have been 
induced to it. Her tenderness for her children was always superior to 
her self-love ; and she had a greatness of soul,* which Cspsar never knew. 

77 Dion. (li. 12.) gives a more pompous account of her reception of 
Caesar. She received him (he informs us) in a magnificent apartment, 
lying on a splendid bed, in a mourning habit which particularly became 
ner ; and had several pictures of Julius Csesar placed near her, and 
some of his letters in her. bosom. The conversation turned on the same 
subject, and her speech on the occasion is recorded. 
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seated himself by her, she endeavoured to justify the 
part which she" had taken against him in the war, 
alleging the necessity she was under, and her fear of 
Antony. But when she found that these apologies had 
no weight with him, she had recourse to prayers and 
entreaties, as if she had been really desirous of life; 
and, at the same time, she put into his hands an inven- 
tory of her treasures, Seleucus one of her treasurers, 
who happened to be present, accused her of having 
suppressed some articles in the account ; on which she 
started up from her couch, caught him by the hair, and 
gave him several blows upon the face. Caesar smiled 
at this spirited resentment, and endeavoured to pacify 
her ; " But how is it to be endured, Ca&sar," she ex- 
claimed, *' if while even you Honour me with a visit in 
my wretched situation, I must be affronted *by one of 
my own servants ? Supposing that 1 have reserved a 
few trinkets, they were by no means intended as orna- 
ments for my own person in these miserable fortunes^ 
but as httle presents for Octavia and Livia, through 
whose good offices I might hope tb find favour with 
you." Caesar was not displeased to hear this, because 
he flattered himself that she was desirous to live. He 
therefore assured her, that whatever she had reserved^ 
she might dispose of at her pleasure ; and that she 
might, in every respect, depend upon the most honour- 
able treatment. After ♦^^^ he took his leave ,^ in full con- 
^dence that he had deceived her to his purpose ; but 
he was himself dect Ted, 

There was in Caes^' ^'s trdiu a young nobleman, named 
Cornelius Dolabella. This ycuth was smitten with the 
charms of Cleopatra, aid havi^^g engaged to communi- 
cate to her every thing t. at pa^^ied, he gave her private 
notice that Caesar was aboui to return into Syria, and 
that within three days she with her children would be 
sent off. When she was informed of this, she requested 
of Caesar permission to make her last oblations to 
Antony. This being granted, she was conveyed to the 
place where he was buried ; and kneeling at his tomb, 
with her women, she thus addressed the manes of the 
dead : ** It is not long, my Antony, aitice with these 
hands 1 buried thee. Alas ! they were then free ; but 
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Ilrf Cleopatra is wm a prisoner, and attended by a 
guard, lest in the transports of bei* grief she should 
disfigure this captive body, which is reserved to adora 
the triumph over thee. These are the last offerings, the 
last honours she can pay thee, for she is now about to be 
conveyed to a distant coantry. Nothing could part us, 
while we lived ; but in death we are, it seems, to change 
places. Thou, though a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; 
and I, an Egyptian, must be interred in Italy, the only 
lavour which I shall receive from thy country. Yet, if 
the, gods of Rome have power or mercy left (for surely 
thase of Egypt have forsaken us ^) let them not suffer 
me to be led in living triumph to thy disgrace ! No! 
hide me, bury me with thee in the grave ; fbr life, since 
thou hast left it, has been misery to me." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes ; 
and after crowning the tomb with flowers, and kissing it, 
she ordered her bath to be prepared. When she liad 
bathed, she sat down to a magnificent supper; soon 
after which a peasant came to the gate with a small 
basket. The guafds inquired what it contained ; and 
the man who brought it, removing the uppermost leaves, 
showed them a parcel of figs.; As they admired their 
sise and beauty, he smiled, and bade them take sonie; 
but they refused^, and not suspecting that the basket 
contained any^thii^ else, suffered it to be carried in. 
After supper Cleopatra sent a letter to Cssar, and 
•rdering every body except her two women out of the 
monument, fastened the door. When Cassar opened 
the letter, the plaintive style in which it was written, 
and the strong request that she might be buried in the 
same tomb with Antony^ made him suspect her design. 
At first he was for hastening to her himself, but he 
ehanged his mind, and despatched others^. Her 
deatih, however, was so sudden, that though they who 

78 It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forsook the van- 
^{•hed. Thus Virgil : 

ExcetHr* omnes adyti$ arUqm reUetU 

DU, quilma impertian hoe stekrat, {Ma, u, 3$^} 

Jnd Tacitas ; Aliemjam in^^eru deo§i 

, 7f TUs i» aoother instance oThis penonal cowardice. 
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i¥ere sent ran the whole way, alarmed (he guards m(k 
their apprehensions, and immediately broke ppen the 
doors, they found her quite dead ^°, lying on her goldea 
bed, and dressed in all her royal ornaments. Irs^» one 
of her women,^ lay dead at her feet ; and Charmioa, 
hardly able to support herself, was adjusting her But- 
tress' diadem. One of Caesar's messengers angrily 
asked, " Charmion, was this well done ?" *« Perfectly 
well," she replied, *' a^d worthy a descendant of the 
kings of Egypt." She had no sooner said this, than she 
fell down dead. 

It is related by some, that an asp was brought in 
among the figs, and hidden under the leayes ; and that 
Cleopatra had ordered it so, that she pii^t be bitten 
without seeing it : that, however, upon removing the 
leaves, she perceived it, and said, '' This is what I 
wanted." Upon which, she immediately held out her 
arm to it. Others state, that the asp was kept in a 
water- vessel, and that she vexed and pricked it with a 
golden spindle, till it seized her arm. But nothing of 
this could be ascertained : for it was likewise reported, 
that she carried about with her certain poison in a holr 
low bodkin which she wore in her hair ; yet there was 
neither any mark of poiso.n en her body, nor was there 
any serpent found in tbe monument, though the track 
of a reptile was said to have been discovered on the 
sea-sands opposite to the windows of her apartment. 
Others, again have affirmed that she had two small panG> 
tures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the asp'B ^ 
sting, and to this Csei^ar obviously gave credit ; for her 
effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp on the 
arm". 

Such are the accounts which we have of Cleopatra's 

80 Dion (ib. 14.) says, that Caesar ordered her to be tacked bj the 
PsyllH that the poison might be drawn out ; bnt it was too late. For 
an account of these Psylli, see Lucan, is. 9S5. 937. 

81 This may be a matter of doubt. There would of course be an 
asp on the diadem oi the eflSgy, because it wtt peculiar to the Icings of 
Egypt ; and this might gire rise to the report of an asp being on the 
arm. (L.) The passage ifi the text however is justified by Propertius 

jp.ni.xi.es.) 

Braehw ^cfoMMcnt •dmnnrm coMris : 
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death; and C^sar, though much disappbuited by it^ 
admired her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried 
with all the magnificence due to Jier quality in Antony'^ 
tomb. Her women, likewise, were by his orders inter^ 
red with great funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the 
age of thirty-nine, after having reigned twenty-two 
years, the last fourteen in conjunction with Antony. 
Antony was fifty-three, some say fifty-six, when he 
died. His statues were all demolished, but Cleopatra's 
remained untouched ; for Archibius, a friend of hers, 
gave Caesar a thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives seven children "^, of 
whom Antyllus alone, the eldest, was put to death. 
Octavia took the rest, and educated them along with 
her own. Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was 
married to Juba, one of the politest princes of his time j 
and Octavia brought Antony (his other son by Fulyia) 
into such favour with Caesar, that after Agrippa and the 
SODS of Livia, he was generally allowed to hold the first 
place in his regard. Octavia, by her first husband, 
Marcellus, had two daughters, and a son named Mar- 
<;ellu8. One of these daughters she gave in marriage to 
Agrippa; and the son married a daughter of Caesar's. 
But as he died soon afterward ^^ and Octavia observed 
her brother at a loss whom to adopt in his place, she 
prevailed upon him to give his daughter Julia to 
Agrippa, though her own daughter must necessarily be 
divorced, in order to make way for her. Caesar and 
Agrippa having agreed on this point, she took back her 
dau^ter, and married her to Antony. Of the two 
daughters that Octavia had by Antony, one was mar« 
ried to Domitius iBnobarbus, and the other (Aatonia 
Minor, so much celebrated for her beauty and virtue) 

And Horace^s 

— EarUs et asperas 

Traetart serpmUa, ut atrum 

Corpore combiberei veneman. (Od. L xxxvii. 28.) 

can only be warranted by supposing him to have adopted Caesar's opi- 
nion on the subject.* 

82 Bt Fulvia, be had Antyllus and Antony ; by Cleopatra, Cleopa- 
tra, Ptolemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia Major and An- 
tonia Minor. 

83 This was the Marcellus so moch cherished and regretted by the 
Romans, whom Virgil has immortalized by his afiecthig vene, Sk vh 
618~887.» 
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to Drusus, the soh of Livia, and son-in-law of Caesar. 
From this line sprang Germanicus and Claudins. Clau- 
dius was subsequently emperor ; and so likewise was 
Caius (the son of Germanicus) who, after a short but 
infamous reign, was put to death together with his wife 
and daughter. Agrippina, who had Lucius Domitius 
by iEnobarbus, was subsequently married to Claudius 
Caesar. He adopted Domitius, and named him Nero 
Germanicus. This Nero, who was emperor in our 
times, put his own mother to death, and by the madne83 
of his conduct nearly ruined the Roman empire. He 
was the fifth in descent from Antony. 



\ 
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DEfllETRIUS AND ANTONY 

COMPARED. 



As Demetrius and Antony both experienced a variety 
«f fortune, we shall consider, in the first place, their 
respective power and celebrity. These were hereditary 
to Demetrius ; for Antigonus, the most powerful of 
Alexander's successors, had reduced all Asia during his 
son's minority. On the other hand, the father of An- 
tony was indeed a man of character, but not of military 
character ; yet though he had no public influence or 
reputation to bequeath to his son, that son ventured to 
aspire to the empire of Caesar, and without any title 
either from consanguinity or alliance, effectually in- 
vested himself with all that he had acquired : at least, 
by his own peculiar weight, after he had divided the 
world into two parts, he took the better for himself. 
By his lieutenants he conquered the Parthians, and 
drove back the barbarous nations about Caucasus as 
far as the Caspian sea. Even the less reputable parts 
of his conduct are so many testimonies of his greatness. 
Demetrius' father thought it an honour to marry him to 
Phila, the daughter of Antipater, though there was a 
disparity in their years : whereas Antony's union with 
Cleopatra was considered as a degrading circumstance, 
though Cleopatra in wealth and magnificence was su- 
perior, with the exception of Arsaces, to all the princes 
of her time. Thus he had raised himself to such a 
pitch of grandeur, that the world in general thougbt 
him entitled, even to more than ne desired. 
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InDemetrkis' acquisition of empire, there was no- 
tliing reprehensible ; he extended it only to nations in- 
ured to subjugation, and fond of being governed : but 
the arbitrary power of Antony grew upon the execra- 
ble policy of a tyrant, who had a second time redu- 
ced to slavery a people that had shaken off the yoke. 
Consequently the brightest of his actions, his conquest 
of Brutus and Cassius, is sullied by the inglorious 
motive of wresting its liberty from Rome. Deme- 
trius, during his better fortunes, consulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garrisons from the cities : 
while Antony made it his boast, that he had destroyed 
the assertors of his country's freedom in Macedon, 

Antony is praised for his liberality and munifi- 
cence **r in which however, Demetrius is so far his 
superior, that he gave more to his enemies than the 
former did to his friends. Antony was honoured, for 
having allowed Brutus a magnificent funeral ; but De 
metrius buried every enemy that he had slain, and sent 
back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own 
property, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and both fell with 
too much ease into luxury smd indulgence.. But we 
never find Demetrius neglecting his affairs for his plea- 
sures. In his hours of leisure, indeed he had his La- 
mis^ whose office it was, like the fairy in the fable, t« 
lull\im to sleep, or to amuse him in his play. When 
he went^o war, his spear was not bound about with ivy, 
his helmet did not smell of perfume, he did not come in 
the foppery q£ dress out of the women's apartments : 
the riots of Bacchus and his train were hushed ; and 
he became, as Euripides says, 

The roiaister of horrid Mar9. 

84 But this, as M. Ricard jastly observes, is a very equivocal virtae. 
For one courtier enriched, how many subjects are impoverished ! Hoir 
nttch to be admired, though so little imitated, the sajiag of U^e eooH 
Iiotris xn. ; *« Les courHscms vivent de tnes dans, et U pmpU dS md 
tefltsP^ 
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lb short, lie never lost a battle through the itiduigence 
of luiUry. .This could not be said of Antony : as in 
the pictures of Herpules we, see Onophale stealing his 
club and his lion's skin, so Cleopatra frequently disarm- 
ed Antony, and while he should have been prosecuting 
the most necessary expeditions, led him to dancing and 
dalliance on the shores of Canopus and Taphosiris"^. 
So likewise, as Paris came from battle, to the bosom of 
Helen, and even from the loss of victory to her bed", 
Antony threw victory itself out of his hands to follow 
Cleopatra. 

t>emetriti8, being under no prohibition of the laws, 
but following 4he examples of Philip and Alexander, 
Lysimachus^ and Ptolemy, married several wives, and 
treated them all with the highest respect. Antony, 
though it Was a thing unheard-of amongst the Romans, 
had two wives ^t once. Besides, he banished her who 
was properly his wife and his countrywoman fronfi his 
house, to indulge a foreigner, with whom he could have 
no legal connexion. From their marriages, of coarse, 
one of them found no inconvenience ; the other sus^ 
tained the greatest of evils ^. 

In regard to their amours, Antony was comparatively 
pardonable and tnddest. Historians tell us, that the 
Athenians excluded dogs from the citadel, because these 
animals in particular couple in public. But Demetrias 
had his ' courtesans, aind dishonoured the matrons of 
Athens, even in the temple of Minerva. Nay, thorfgb 
cruelty see^s inconsistent with sensual gratifications, 
he scrupled not to drive the most beautiful and virtuous 
youth in the city to the extremity of death, to avoid 
his brutal designs. In short, Antony by his amorous 
indulgences hurt only himself; Demetrius injured 
others. 
•With respect to their behaviour toward their pa^ 

'85 Or * Tolnb'of Osirit/ Strabo (xvii.) mentions this as " a romaiiiic 
]Aace neiir fhe 86a,ra1I of rocks, in the neij^hbourhood of Alexaodria, 
where the joaftg people went to amase themselves." 

86 Horn. II iii. 41 7. 

87 An ample testiroonj to the blessings connected with * honobrable 
marriage ana the bed undefiled ;' and one amongst infinite proofs, that 
^^whoremongen and advlterers God will judge." (Heb. xiii. 4.)* 
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r^otg and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable ; 
but Antonj sacrificed bis uncle to the sword of Caesar^ 
that he might be empowered in his turn to cut off 
Cicero— a crime horrible, abominable, and almost uu- 
pardonable, had Antony even sayed and not sacrificed 
an uncle by the means ! tbey are both accused of per- 
fidy, in that one of them threw Artabazus^ into prison, 
and the other Icilled Alexander. Antony, however, 
has some apology in this case ; for he had been aban- 
doned and betrayed by Artabazus in Media : whereas 
Demetrius was suspected of having laid a false accusa- 
tion against Alexander, and punished not the ofifender^ 
but the injured. 

There is this difference, likewise, in their military 
operations, that Demetrius gained every victory him- 
self, and many of Antonym's greenest laurels werfe won 
by his lieutenants. ^ 

Both lost their empire by their own fault, but hj 
different means. The ^former was abandoned by his 
people ; the latter deserted his, even while they were 
fighting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, that by 
his conduct be forfeited the afiection of his army : that 
of Antony, his neglect of that affection and attachment. 

In their death, neither of them can be approved, but 
Demetrius much less than Antony ; for he suffered hlin- 
self to fall into the hands of the enemj^ ; and, with a spi. 
rit truly bestial, endured an imprisonment of three 
years, ^r nothing but the low indulgences of appetite. 
There was a deplorable weakness, and many disgraceful 
cireumstances, attending the death of Antony ; but he 
affected it at last without falling into the enemy's hands. 

88 Called Artavsisdes above. 
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LIFE OF DION. 



SUMMARY. > 

Service done by the Academy to the Greeks in rearingDiosiir 
and to the Romans in assisting the education of Brutus, 
General similarity between these two great m^n» Dio- 
nysius the Elder seizes the government ofSyra£we : his 
partiality to . Dion. Character of Dion . Advantages de- 
rived by himjromhis intercourse with Plato. Dionydus^ 
exasperated by the bold truths of that philosopher j or^ 
ders him to be sold as a slave. Dion's freedom with 
Dionysius. Dionysius^ death. Offers made by Dion to 
his son. He is calumniated by the courtiers. His 
austerity displeasing to young Dionysius. He exhorts 
(hat prince to the study of philosophy^ and by repeated 
importunities induces him to send for Plato to Sicily. 
Dion^s enemies set up Philistus in opposition to hdm. 
Change effected by Plato in Dionysius. ^ The courtiers 
swceedin rendering him suspicious of Dion, who is ba^ 

. nished into Italy. Dionysius^ affection for Plato , and 
fir philosophy. Plato returns into Crreece, and endea- 
vours to soften Dion*s severity of manners. Honour^ 
paid to Dion in Greece, Dionysius presses Plato to re-' 
turn into Sicily. Plato revisits Syracuse : is ill used hy^ 
Dionysius, re-demanded by Archytas, and sent home 
again. The tyrant compels Dion's Tsnfe to marry Timo- 
craies. Dion detemvines to make war against him : 
and re-assures his forces, disheartened by the idea of 
being led into Sicily. Eclipse of the moon ; how inter ^ 
preted by the soothsayer MUtas. Violent storm duritig 
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his voy($g^. He dr^ves'm Sicily, and marches io9ar4 
Syracuscy where he isjoimd by mmy bodies oftroops* 
The principal Syracu$qm mpet ¥m at the gates ; Ti- 
mocrates flies* Diofi imk^s his public entry itUo tkfi city, 
and is appointed pnetor. Specious proposals of DiQ^ 
nysius to the Syracusans. He suddenly attacks the eity^ 
and is driven back imth great lqss> IMonysius* lett^r^ 
tendif^ to render Dion obnoxious to the citizen9$ and 
its effect. The people appoint Heraclides his coUeo^uc^ 
vpho enters into intrigues against him* Sosis* calm^t 
nious (Recusation of Dion. Philistus is taken by ^e Sy-^ 
racusans in an engagementy and barbarously ptU to 
death. Timaus censured for his reprocuihes^ and Epho^ 
rusfor his encomiums upon Philistus. Dionysius^ c»- 
cape. Dion is deprived of the command : leaves Syra- 
ctise, and is pursued by the citizens^ •vohom he twice r^* 
pulses. He goes to Leontium. J^ypsius, Dionysius^ ctd* 
miraly takes Syracuse by surprise. Th^ send for Dion: 
he sets off. 'The soldiers ofDionysius ravage the city\ 
Dion reaches the gates^ and conquers the enemy* His 
reply to his friends, xbho advise him ti> destroy Hera* 
elides and Theodotes. He pardons ^ former , tdlo t> 
continued admiral , and form$ new plots against him* 
They are reconciled. The mediation of GcesyluSy the 
Spartani Dionysius^ son deliverf up the citadel^ ani 
Dion recovers his wife. His generosity and moderar* 
tion. Heraclides recommences Ms schemes, and Di^ 
consents to his assassination. Callippus^ conspiracy. 
Apparition. Death of Dianas only son. Callippua 
gives Dion*s wife and sister the mdsi solemn assurance/s 
of hds fidelity. Dion is kiUed by the soldiers : his sisr 
ier and wife imprisoned. 



As we learn from SimoQide9, my dear Senecio, that 
the Trojans were by no means offended at the Corin- 
thians for having joined the confederates in the Grecian 
war, because the family of Glaucns, their own ally, was 
13 <^ 
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originaUy of Coriolh*, so neither the Greeks nortiie 
Romans have reason to complain of the Academy, 
which has heen equally favourable to both. . This witil 
. appear from th6 lives of Bratus and Dion ; for as one 
was the scholar of Plato, and the other educated in hi« 
principles, they came like wrestlers from the same Pa< 
laestra, to engage in the severest conflicts. Both by their 
conduct, in which there was a striking similarity, con- 
firmed that observation of their master, ' Power and 
fortune must concur with prudence and justice, to effect 
any thii^ great in a political capacity.* But as Hippo« 
machus the wrestler said, that he could distipguish his 
scholars at a distance, though they were only carrying 
meat from the market f so the sentiments of those, that 
have had a polite education, must exercise an influeace 
of the same kind Opon their manners, and give a peculiar 
grace and propriety to their conduct. 

Accident however j rather than design, gave similarity 
to the lives of these two illustrious men ; and both were 
cut off by an untimely death, before they could canr 
the purposes, which they had pursued with so much 
labour, into execution. The most singular circum- 
stance attending their death was, that both had a divine 
warning of it, in the appearance of a frightful spec- 
tre. There are iiideed who affirm, that no man 
in his senses ever saw a spectre^ : that they are 
flie delusive visions of women and children, or of 
men whose intellects are affected by some distem- 
per of the mind, or some infirmity of the body,^ and 
who believe their absurd and ridiculous notions are 
of divine inspiration. But if Dion and Brutus, men of 
firm and philosophic minds, whose understandings were 
not easily to be deluded or discomposed by any sudden 
apprehension, could pay so much credit to the appear- 

1 Horn. II. yi. 152. Ac. whence it tppean that Glaacas was de- 
scended, through Bellerophon, from Sisjphus, who had fonnerlj reigned 
in Ephyra, subseciuently called Corinth. Aristetle, Rhet i. 6., has pw- 
•erred Simonides' line npon the labject* 

2 A proof, and naanjr such occur in Tbeophrastut, of the sioq^licifjr 
of ancient Grecian manners !* 

3 A venr singular storj, however, could be told upon this head by 
Generals S — and W— , both men of indiwutable honour and spirit, aoo 
at^resent (1806) actively employed ib Qte British 8«rT»ee.* 
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aoee of spectres as to gire an account of them to their 
friends, I see no reason why we should depart from the 
opinion of the ancients — ^that men had their evil genii, 
who disturbed them with fears and distressed their vir- 
tue, lest by a steady and uniform' pursuit ^of it they 
should hereafter obtain a happier allotment than them^ 
selves.^ These things, however, I must refer to another 
opportunity ; and in this twelfth book of parallel Liyea« 
of which Dion and Brutus are the subjects, I shall be- 
gin with the more ancient. 

After Dionysius the Elder had seized the government 
of Sicily^, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, a 
Syracusan. As the monarchic power was yet but ill 
established, she had the misfortune to be so dreadfully 
abused in her person by an outrageous faction, that she 
put an end to her life. When Diooysius was coniirmed 
in his government, he married two wives at the same 
time. One was Doris, a native of Locris ; the other 
Aristomache, the daughter of Hipparinus, a principal 
person in Syracuse, who had been bis colleague when 
he was first appointed general of the Sicilian forces. 
These wives, it is'said, he married on the same day. It 
is not certain which he enjoyed first, but he was after- 
ward most impartial in his attentions to them ; for both 
attended him at his table, and alternately partook of his 
bed. As Doris had the disadvantage of being a foreigner, 
^he Syracusans sought every method of obtaining the 
preference for their countrywoman ; but it was more 
than equivalent to the disadvantage of the former, that 
she had the honour of giving Dionysius his eldest son. 
Aristomache on the contrary was a long time barren, 
though the king was extremely desirous of having 
children by her, and even put Doris' mother to death, 
on a suppoisition that she had prevented her conception 
by potions. 

Dion, the brother of Aristomache, was well received 
at court ; not only upon his sister*s account, but from 

4 TUs is perfect] J agreeable (o the Platonic doctrine of the different 
orders and dispoflitions of the genii : and bo(h Pitto and Brutus were , 
great enthusiasts is Plattoisia. 

5B.G.4t5. 
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th^ re|^ whiph Di^jsras had for his merit and abV 
lities : and that piince gave his Measurer an order to 
supply h^ with as much monej as he wanted, but at 
the same time to keep an accoupt of what he receired. 

But whatever the taients and virtues of Pion might 
originally have been, undoubtedly they received th& 
happiest improvement unfler the auspices of Plato« 
Surely, the gods, in mercy to mankind, sent that divine 
philosopher from Italy to Syracuse, that through the 
humane, influence, of his doctrine the spirit of liberty 
might once more revive, and the inhabitants of that 
country be rescued from tyranny®, 

Dion soon became the most distinguished of his scho- 
lars. To the fertility of his genius, and the eiccellence 
of his disposition, Plato himself has borne testimony', 
and he did the greatest honour to that testimony 4>y bi^ 
life. For though he had been educated in servile prin- 
triples under a tyrant, though he had been familiarized 
to dependence on one hand, and to the indulgejdce of 
pomp and luxury as the supreme happiness on the other^ 
yet he was no sooner acquainted with that philosophy 
which points out the road to virtue, thaq his whole soul 
caught the enthusiasm ; and with the simplicity of a 
young man, who judges of the dispositions of others 
by his own, he concluded that Plato's lectures would 
have the same effect upon Dionysius : for this reason he 
solicited, and at length persuaded, the tyrant to hear 
him. When Plato was admitted, the discourse turned 
On virtue in general. Afterward, they came to fortitude 
in particular ; and Plato made it appear, that tyrants 
have of all men the least pretence. to that virtue. Jus- 
tice was the next topic ; and when Plato asserted the 
happiness ofihe just, and the wretched condition of the 
unjust, the tyrant was stung; and being unable to an- 
swer his arguments, expressed his resentment against 
those, who seemed to listen to him with pleasure. At 
Jast he was extremely exasperated, and demanded of the 

6 Plate, in his seventh letter, s^ys, ** When I explained the^prinoi- 
■lea of philosophy an^ humanity to Dion, I little thought that I Wfes 
iiiMnsibhr opeaiog a way to the sabyenion «if granny ." 
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philosopher, what business he bad in Sicily 1 Plato^ 
answered << That he came to seek an honest man.*'^ 
^* It seems then,*' replied the tyrant, " that you have 
'lost jour labour." Dion was in hopes, that his anger 
would hare ended here ; but while Plato was hastening 
to be gone, he conveyed him on board a. galley, in, 
which Pollis the Lacedasmonian was returning to Greece. 
Dionysius urged Pollis either to put Plato to death ia 
his passage, or at least to sell him as a slave : *^ For, 
according to his own maxim," said he, '* this fellow can- 
not be miserable ; a just man, he says, must be happy 
in a state of slavery, as well as in a state of liberty." 
Pollis therefore carried him to ^gina, and sold him 
there ''• For the people of that place, being at war with, 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athe- 
nian was taken upon their coast should be sold. 

Dion notwithstanding retained his interest with Diony- 
sius, had considerable employments, and was sent em- 
bassador to Carthage. Dionysius. had a high, esteem, 
for him, and he therefore permitted him to speak his 
sentiments with freedom. An instance of this we have 
in the retort which he made on the tyrant's ridiculing 
the government of Gelo': " Gelo," said Dionysius, ** is 
(Gelos) the laughing-stock of Sicily." While others 
admired and applauded this witticism, Dion answered, 
** You obtained the crown by being trusted on Gelo's 
account, but no man will hereafter be trusted on yours." 
In fact, Gelo made monarchy seem the best of govern** 
ments ; but under Dionysius it appeared to be the 
worst. Dionysius had three children by Doris, and four 
by Aristomache, of whom two were daughters, Sophro- 
syne and Arete. Of these, the former was married to 
his eldest son Dionysius, the latter to his brother Thea- 
rides ; and, after his death, to her uncle Dion. ' la 
Dionysius' last illness, Dion would have applied to him 

7 For twenty ponnds. (L.) The silence of Piato however upon this 
subject in hig Letters, seems to acquit Dionjtius of the charge of having 
participated in this piece of villany.* 

8 Gelo usurped the kingdom of Syracuse, B. C. 491 ; elevea years 
fiAerward beat at Himera the Carthaginians, who bv attacking Sidlj 
intended to make a diversion in fiiroar of Xerxes ; and dying B. C. 478, 
v«9 sucGseded by his brother Hiero, the frknd of Pindar.* 
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io behalf of the children of Anstoinache, but the phy- 
sicians wece befbrehand with him. They wished to m- 
gratiate theroseWea with his successor ; and when he 
asked for a sleeping dose, Timasus informs us, thejr 
gave him one so effectual, that he awoke no more ^ 

When his son Dionysius came to the throne, in. the 
fiest. council that he held, Dion spoke with so much 
propriety upon the existing siate of afiairs, and the mea- 
sures which ought to be taken, that the rest appeared 
to be mere children in understanding. By the freedom 
of his counsels be strongly exposed the slavish prin^ 
dples of those who, through a timorous disingenupus- 
oess, recommended such measures as they thought 
would please their prince, rather than such as might 
advance his interest. But what alamled them most 
was, the steps which he proposed to take in regard to 
the ijmpc^nding war with Cattlu^e ; for he offered either 
to go in person to Carthage, and negotiate an honourable 
peace with the Carthaginians ;" or, if the king were 
rather incUned for war, to fit out and maintain fifty 
galleys at hk own- expense. 

Dioi^eiud was pleased with the magnificence of his 
spirit ; but the courtiers felt that it made them appear 
little. They agreed, that at all events, Dion must be 
crushed^ and they spared bo calumny that malice could 
suggest. They represented to the king, that he certainly 
meant to make himself master by sea, and thus to ob^ 
tain the kingdom for his sister's chiidren. There was 
moreover another, and an obvious cau^e of their hatred 
to him, in the reserve of bis manners, and the sobriety 
of his life. They led the young and ill-educated king 
through every species of debauchery, the shameless 
pandars to his wroiig-directed passions. Yet while folly 
rioted, the rage of tyranny was dissolved in the ardour 
«f youthful indulgences, as, iron is sofiened in the Bi^e ; 
^d that kindness and lenity which the Sicilians could 
jot expect from the virtue of their prince, they found in 
his infirmities. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which 
the elder Dionysius had vainly called * adamantine,^ 
when he boasted that he had riveted them on the state, 

9 B. G. 368. 
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gradually fell fvom the loose and di^ltite liaBA Ihat 
h^ld th^m. This young prince, it is said, woiild con- 
tinue the scene of intoxication for ninety days, without 
intermission ; during which time no sober person or 
conversation was admitted at his court, where all was 
fiirankenness, and ribaldry, and buffoonery, and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for these 
empty enjoyments, was a thing of codrse ; ^nd, as he 
refused to partake with them In their vices, th^y re- 
solved to strip him of his virtues. To these they gave 
the names of such vices as are supposed income degree 
to resemble them. His gravity of manners they c^ed 
pride ; his freedom of speech, insolence; his declining 
to join in their licentiousness, contempt '^ It is true, 
there was a natural haughtiness in his deportment, and 
an asperity of an unsociable and almost inacessible na- 
ture : hence it is not to be wondered at that he found 
no ready admission to the ears of a young king, already 
spoiled by flattery ; since many, even of his own par- 
ticular friends, who admired the integrity and generosi^ 
ty of his heart, could not butcondemti those harsh for- 
bidding manners, which were so ill adapted to civil in- 
tercourse : and Plato himself, upon writing to him some 
time afterward, warned him (as it were by the spirit of 
prophecy) '* To guard against that austerity which is 
the companion of solitude " :" The necessity of the 
times, however, and the feeble state of the monarchy, 
rendered it necessary for the king, though contrary to . 
his inclination, to retain him in the highest appoint- 
ments ; and this Dion himself very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Dio- 
nysius to a bad education, he endeavoured to engage 
him in a course of liberal studies, and to give him a 

XQ At nos virtuUs ipaas hiwrtmusi atoue 
Sinterum cupimua vas incrvatare. Frobua fuis 
JVodifCttm vtoii ? Medium est demissus home, 4'C. 

Hor. Sat I. Hi. 55, &c. 

II 'H 5c aueoSeia c^iuua fs!9^mff UteraUT« Haughtinesa lives under OiC 
same roof with solitude. This U toward the end of Plato's foarth Let- 
ter. It is preceded bj a fine political precept, ?iz. that the complai- 
laace which produces popularity, is the source of (he groatest opera- 
tions in goyemment. 
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taste for tHosc sciences, which have a tenSency to B^r^ 
improvement. By these means he hoped he should 
induce him to think of virtue without disgust, and at 
length to embrace its precepts with pleasure. The 
young Dionysius was not naturally the worst of princes; 
but his father being apprehensive that, if his mind were 
improved by science, and the conversation of virtuous 
men, he might at some time or other think of depriving 
Jiim of his kingdom, kept him in close^confinement ; 
where, through ignorance, and want of other employ- 
ment, he amused himself with making little chariots, 
candlesticks, wooden chairs, and tables. His father in- 
deed was so suspicious of all mankind, andiso wretchedlv 
timorous, that he would not suffer a barber to approa<^ 
his head with a razor, but had his hair singed off wiOi 
a live coal by one of his own attendants ^\ Neither his 
brother nor his son were ever admitted into his chamber 
in their own clothes, but were first stripped, and ex- 
amined by the sentinels, and after that, they were 
obliged to put on such clothes as were provided for 
them. When his brother Leptines was once describing 
the situation of a place, he took a spear from one of the 
guards to trace the plan, upon which Dionysius was 
extremely offended, and caused the soldier who had 
given up his spear to be put to death. He was afraid, 
lie said, of the sense and sagacity of his friends ; be- 
cause he knew they must think it more ehgible to go- 
Tem than to obey. He slew Marsyas, whom he had 
advanced to a considerable military command, merely 
because Marsyas had dreamed that he killed him ; for 
-be concluded that this dream by night must have been 
occasioned by some similar suggestion or conception el 
the day. Yet even4his timorous apd suspicious wretch 
was offended with Plato, because her would not allow 
bim to be the most valiant man in the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before observed, considered 
that the irregularities of young Dionysius were chiefly 
owing to his want of education, he exhorted him ear- 
nestly to apply himself to study ; and by all means to 

12 Cic. Tasc. Quaest V. 30. says, tHis ofike was perfonoc^ tj his 
daughters.* 
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«end for Plato, the prince of philosophers, iiito Sicily : 
*' Upon Ixis arrival," said he, ** apply to him without 
loss of time. CoDformed foy his prepepts to i^t divine 
exemplar of heauty and perfection, which called the 
Universe from confusion into order, you . will at once 
Secure your own happiness, and that of your people. 
The obedience, which they now render you through 
fear, by your justice and moderation you will improve 
into a principle or filial duty ; and, from a tjrant, you 
will become a king. Fear, and force, and fleets, and 
armies, are not, as your father called them^ the < ada- 
mantine' chains of gove'rnment ; but that attention, that 
affection, that respect, which* justice and goodness ever 
^raw nfler them. These are the milder, but at the same 
tim^the stronger, bonds of empire. Besides, it is surely 
a disgrace for a pVince, who in all the circumstances of 
figure and appearance is distinguished from the people, 
not to rise above them Fikewise ii^ the superiority of his 
conversation and the cultivation of his mind, and to em- 
bellish the palace of his soul with. royal furniture." 

As Dion frequently solicited the king upon this sub- 
ject, and occasionally repeated some of Plato's argu- 
ments, he conceived at length a violent inclination to 
hear him discourse^ He therefore sent several letters 
of invitation to him at Athens, which were^seconded by 
Dion's entreaties. . The Pythagorean philosophers in 
Italy also concurred in desiring htm to undertake the 
direction of this young prince, whose mind was mis- 
guided by power, and to reclaim him by his sohd ad 
vice. Plato, as he owns himself'^ was ashamed to be 
a philosopher merefy in theory, and not in practice; 
and flattering himself that, if he could rectify the minu 
of this ruling portion of Sicily, he might by the same 
means remedy the disorders of the whole island, he 
yielded to their request. 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteratioii in 
Dionysius, advised him to recall from exile one Philistus 
(a man of deep learning^*, and well skilled in every 

13 Lett. vii. 

14 He wrote the histories of EgTpt in twetve, of Sicilj in eleven, and 
of the reign of DiQnjsia9 ^ £»ur books : ni these, Uie Isdit is accoonted 

V<WU VIU 14 
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thing relative to despotism) with a view of setting him 
tip in opposition to Plato, and his philosophy. Philisios, 
from the beginning, had been a principal instrument in 
supporting the established monarchy, and kept the 
citadel, of which he was governor, a longtime for that 
party. It is said, that he had a private commerce with 
the mother of the elder Dionysius, and that the tyrant 
himself was not ignorant of it. Be that as it may« 
Leptines, who had two daughters by a married woman 
whom he had debauched, g;ave one of them to Philistu& 
in marriage ; but this havmg been done without con- 
sulting Dionysius, he was offended,imprisonedLeptiQes' 
mistress, and banished Philistus. The latter fled to his 
friends at Adria'*, where (it is probable) he composed 
the greatest part of his history ; for he did not return 
to Sicily during that Dionysius' reign. After his deaths 
as we have observed, Dion's enemies procured his re- 
call. His arbitrary principles were well suited to their 
purpose, and he began to exercise them immediately 
upon his return. 

At the same time, calumnies and impeachments 
against. Dion were» as usual, brought to the king. He 
was accused of holding a private correspondence with 
Theodotes and Heraclides, for the subversion^ of mo- 
narchy ; and indeed it is probable that he entertained 
some hopes, from Plato's arrival, of lessening the exces- 
sive power of Dionysius, or at least of making him mo- 
derate and equitable in the use of it. Besides, if he 
continued obstinate and were not to be reclaimed, he 
was determined to depose him, and restore the common- 
wealth to the Syracusans ; fpr he preferred even the 
popular form of government to an absolute monarchy, 
where a well regulated aristocracy could not be pro- 
cured. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Plato arrived in 
. Sicily. At first, he was received with the greatest ap- 
pearance of respect and kindness, and was conveyed 
from the coast in one of the king's most splendid cha- 

: the best b? Cic«ro, who cMU him * the petty ThQcydides ;' penipusillvs 
. Thucydidet, (Ep. ad q, Fratp. ii. 13.) See aUo Vws. de Hial. 
Gr. i. 6. 
15 In the PicQpe, AM. the Marcji •f Ancona,* 
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riots. Even DioDysius himself sacrificed to the gods, in 
aGknowiedgement of the happiness conferred upon his 
kingdom. The people, likewise, conceived the greatest 
hopes of a speedy reformation. They obsisrved an 
unusual decorum in the entertainments at court, and a 
sobriety in the conduct of the courtier^ ; while the king 
himself answered all to whom he gare audience, in a 
very obliging manner. The desire of learning, and the 
study of philosophy, became general ; and the royal 
palace, it is said, was filled with the dust in which the 
students describe their mathematical figures. Not long 
after this, at a solemn sacrifice in the citadel, when the 
herald prayed as usual for the long continuance of the 
government, Dtonysius is reported to have cried, " How 
long will you continue to curse me ?'* This was an 
inexpressible mortification to Philistus and his party : 
" If Plato," said they, " has already effected such a 
change in the king, his influence in time will be irre- 
sistible." 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion sepa- 
rately, or in private; but united in exclaiming against 
him, as having fascinated the king by the delusions of 
eloquence and philosophy, with a view of inducing him 
Toluntarily to resign the crown in favour of his sister^- 
. children. They represented it as a matter of the highest 
^ indignity, that after the whole force of the Athenians 
by sea and land had vainly invaded Sicily, and wei^e 
vanquished and destroyed without so much as having 
been able to take Syracuse, they should now by means 
of one sophist overturn Dionysius* empire, prevail upon 
him to x>art with his guard of ten thousand spearmen^ 
to give up a navy of four hundred galleys ^ and to dis* 
band to army often thousand h^rse and inahy times that 
number of foot; in order to pursue an idefal happine«8 
in the Academy, and amuse hiniself with theorems erf 
geometry, while the substantial enjoyments of Wifalth 
and power were left to Dion and his nephews. * ^ 

By means of these so^stions, Dioii flrst incurred 
the suspicion, and soon afle^ward the open displeasurei 
of Dionystus. A letter of his was Itkewtse intercepted, 
and privately carried to th& king^ It wart adilP^^a^^**^ 
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tiie Carthaginiab agents, and directed them not td We 
their aadience of the king conceraing the coQclugio&t>r 
the peace, unless he l^iself were present, and then 
erery thing should he settled as they wished. Tinueas 
^ informs ns, that after Diooysius had /shown this letter to 
Philistus^ and consulted him upon it, he over-reached 
Dion by a pretence ot reconciliation, and told him he 
was desirous their good understanding might be renewed. - 
After this, as be was one day wallung alone with hioi 
by the wall of the castle near the sea, he produced the 
letter and accused him of having conspired with the 
Carthaginians against him. When Dion at^mpted to 
speak in his own defence, Dionysius refused to hear him; 
and having forced him on board a vessel, which lay there 
for the purpose, he commanded the sailors to set him 
ashore in Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was generally 
condemned as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in 
distress for the ladies of Dion's family, but the citizens 
received fresh courage from the event ; for they were 
in hopes that the odium which it would raise against 
Dionysius, and the general discontent that his govern-- 
ment occasioned, might contribute to bring about a 
speedy revolution. Dionysius perceived this with some 
anxiety, and thinking it necessary to pacify the womoQ 
and the rest of Dion's friends, he told them that he wa$ 
not gone into exile, but Qnly sent out of the way for a 
time* lest his obstinacy should draw upon him a heavier 
punishment. He also allowed his friends two shipf^, that 
they might despatch to him in Peloponnesus as much of 
his treasure, and as many of his servants, as they should ^ 
think fit ; for Dion wa& a man of considerable property^ 
and little inferior to the king in wealth or magnificence. 
The most valuable part of his effects, together with 
presents from the ladies and others of his acquaintance, 
his friends conveyed to him ; and the splendour of hii§^ 
fortune gained him great respect among the Greeks. 
At the same time, they conceived a high idea of the 
power of the tyrant, Jwhen an exile from his kingdon; 
cQvld make such an appearance. ' 

DionysiosLaaw, under thecolour of kindness, removed 
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Pyto xtitd the citadel ; but ill reaTity to set a goard updo 
him, lest he should follow D^ie, and proclaim to th^ 
tForM" how injuriously be hacf'^^n treated. 

A$ wild beasts becoine tame aod tractable by use, 80 
the tyrant, by frequent conversation with the philoso- 
pher, begati at last to conceive an affection for him , 
yet even that affection had something tyrannical in it ; 
tor he reqfuired of Plato, in return, that he should con* 
fine his regard and admiration exclusively to himaeU. 
On condition that he would prefer his friendship to that 
of Dion, he was wiilingto resign the whole adminrntra- 
tion into tim hands. This extravagant attachment gave 
Plato no small trouble ; for it was accompanied with petu- 
lance and jealousy, as the love Which subsists between 
iSie different sexes has in a short period its frequent 
quarrels and reconciliations. He expressed the strongest 
desire to become Plato^s scholar, and to proceed in the 
study of philosophy ; but he expressed it with reluct- 
ance in the presence of those who sought to divert him 
from his puq^ose, and seemed as if he were in pursuit 
of something of which he ought to be ashamed. 

As a war broke out about this time, he found it neces* 
sary to dismiss Plato : but he promised him, before his 
departure, to recall Dion the ensuing summer,* He did 
not however keep his promise, under pretence of the 
war ; but be remitted to him the produce of his estate. 
At the same time, he desired Plato to accept his apology, 
assuring him that he would instantly send for Dion en 
the coiatclusion of the peace ; and he entreated Dion 
himself in the mean time to remaiii quiet, and not say 
or do any thing that might hurt his character among the . 
Crreeks." This Plato endeavoured to effect, by keeping 
Bion in the Academy in pursuit of philosophy. 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance whose 
name was CaAippus. But a piece of pleasure-ground, 
which he purchased, he gav^ up on his departure tp 
Speusippus, with whom he had most usually conversed, 
^peusippus (as Timon in his poems called Sylli*^, sarcas* 

16 These (as Suidaa, and DiOg;. Laert. ii.3,) tell us were a species of 
twrlesque satinw, directed against the philosepfaers, particolarly thos^ 

14 •- 
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tically mforms us) was a fecetious companiony and hsd 
an apt turn for raillery ; and Plato was desirous^ that 
Dion's severity of masopers might be softened by the 
pleasantry of his conversation. When Plato exhibited 
a chorus of boys at Athens^'', Dion took upon himself 
the management, and defraved the expense. Plato wa$ 
solicitous that this munincence might procure hiiA 
popularity ; and, upon that account, he readily gave up 
the honour of conducting the affair himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed with 
the principal statesmen, by whom he was publicly 
entertahied. In his manners there was now no longer 
any thing pompous or affected, nothingthat savoured o£ 
the dissolute luxury of a tyrant's court. His behaviour 
was modest, discreet, and manly ; and his philosophicstl 
discourses were ingenious. This procured him populac 
favour and public honours ; and the LacedaBmonians^ 
without regard to Dionysius' resentment, though at the 
•jvery time they had received succours from him against 
the Thebans, made him free of their city. We are told 
that Dion accepted an invitation from Ptoeodorus, the 
Megarensian, who was a man of considerable power and 
fortune ; and when he found his door crowded with 
people on business, and that it was diiBcuIt to get access 
to him, he said to his friends, who were expressing theii: 
dissatisfaction on the occasion, " Why should this aff 
front us ? We did the same ourselves at Syracuse." 

. Dion's popularity in Greece soon excited the jealousy 
of Dionysius, who therefore stopped his remittances, and 
put his estate into the hands of his own stewards. Tha^ 
Ihs reputation however might not suffer through Plato's 
means among the philosophers, he retained, a number oi' 
learned men in his court; and being desirous to outshine 
them all in ^sputation, he was frequently under the 
necessity of introducing without the smallest proprietj^ 
the arguments which he had learned from Plato. He 
now wished for that philosopher again, and repented 

caUed the Dogniatwto. Speusippus succeeded Plato in the Academy. 
B.C.348.» - ^^ 

17 Thit was a dramatic entertatiimeiit exhibited with grest expense 
aod magnificence oo the feast of Bapcfaus, See the Life of Ari«ti^0v 
TOT. in. p. 147. 
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tbat he had so ill availed hiinself of his iiisti^uction^ 
Like a tyrant therefore, whose desires however extra* 
-vagant are immediately to he complied with j he was 
violently hent on recalling him. To effect this, he me- 
ditated every expedient : and at length prevailed npbn 
Archytas, and the rest of the Pythagorean philosophers, 
to pledge themselves for the performance of his pro* 
mises, and to persuade him to return to Sicily; for. 
it was Plato that had first introduced these philoso- 
phers to his acquaintance '^. 

On their part, they despatched Archidemus to Flato^ 
and Dionysius at the same time sent some galleys with 
several of his friends to join in their request. -He wrote 
io him likewise, and told him in plain and positive 
terms, that Dion must expect no favour from him, if 
Plato did not come into Sicily; hut, upon his arrival,. 
he might depend upon every thing he desired. Dioir 
was also solicited hy his sister and wife to persuade 
Plato to gratify the tyrant, that he might no longer have 
an apology for the severity of his treatment. Plato 
therefore as he says himself, set sail the third time foi^ 
Sicily: 

To brave Char}bdis* dreadful gulf once more ! (19) 

His arrival was not only a satisfaction to Dionysius, 
hut to the whole of Sicily ; the inhabitants of wluch 
did not fail to implore the gods, that Plato might over- 
come PhTlistus, and that the tyranny might expire under 
the influence of his philosophy. Plato was in high 
favour with the women in particular ; and with Diony- 
sius he had such credit as no other person could boast, 
for he was allowed to approach him without being 
searched. When Aristippus the Cyrenean^saw the 

18 See Plato, Epist. vii. 

19 Odys. xii. 428. The passage itself occurs in Plato, Epist. vii. 

20 Tfais philosopher began with taking lessons from Socrates ; bnf 
disliking the rigid ethics of that school, he established one of his own 
under the name of Gyrenaic, which was still mere Tolnptuoos and ao^ 
.commodating to human frailty than that of Epicarus. tie was a great 
favourite with Horace, and is frequently mentioned in bis works, jpar- 
ficalarly Ep. I. i. and xvii., in the Utter of which he^i verj pleannily 
cratrasted with the cynic Diogene8.*J 
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ft»9 offimag Plato money, and Pbto as comtantfy ie* 
clioitigit, he said, " DioHyaittS w«s liberal without daa* 
ger of erittwtiog his treasury ; for to those who wanted 
and would take the mooeyy he was spai^ingin his c^etfe* 
but profose where he knew it would be refused.'' 

After the first compliments w^re over, Plato seized 
an apportumty of mentioDtng Dion ; but the tyrant pal 
him ofi; till at last, expostulatioin and animosities took 
place. These, however, Dionysius was industrious to 
i;onceal,.and endeavoured to bring over Platofrom Dion -8 
interest by repeated favours and studied civilities^ The 
jphilosopher, on the other hand, did not immediately 
publish that prince's perfidy, but dissembled his resent* 
ment. While things were th\js circumstanced, Helicon 
of Cyzicum, one of Plato's followers foretold an eclipse 
of the sun; and, a» it happened accordihg to his pre* 
Miction, the king in admiration of his learning, rerwarded 
him with a talent of silver. Upon this Aristippus jest* 
ing among the rest of the philosophers, told them, ** He 
had something extraordinary likewise to prognosticate.'* 
Being entreated to make it known, *' I foresee," said he^ 
" that in a short time there will be a quarrel between 
Dionysius and Plato." Soon after this, Dionysius sold 
Dion's estate, and converted the money to his own use. 
Plato was removed from. his apartment in the palace 
gardens, and place4 within the purlieus of ^ the soldiery }. 
who had long hated and even sought to kill him, on n 
supposition that he had advised the tyrant to lay down 
his government, and disband his guards. , 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato's safety, when 
he^ understood his danger, sent a galley to demand him ; 
filnd the tyrant, in order to palliate his enmity, previously 
to his departure made pompous entertainments. At 
one of them, however, he could not forbear saying, ** I 
suppose, Plato, when you return to your companions in 
the Academy, my faults will often be the subject" of 
yaur censure." '* Ihope," answered Plato with a smilco 
** we shall n*fever be so much at a loss for subjects in 
ihe Academy as to mention you at all." Such are the 
cirpyflHtanceS; which have been mentioned qoncerning^ 
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Plato's departure^ but they are riot perfectly consistent 
with hi& own account^. 

Dion being oifended not only witfi these things, bat 
with some intelligence which he had before received 
concerning his wife (mysteriously alluded to in Plato's 
letters to Dionysius) openly declared himself his enemy. 
The afiair was as follows : Plato was desired by Diony- 
sius privately to consult Dion, upon his return to 
Greece, whether or not he would dislike his wife's 
marrying another man : for there was a report, whether 
true or the invention of his enemies, that his matrimo- 
nial state was not agreeable to him, and that there was 
a coolness between him and Arete. After Plato had. 
consulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionysius } 
and, though he spake in plain terms of other matters, 
he mentioned this •in a manner that could only be intel- 
ligible to the king. Qe told him that he had conversed 
with Dion on the business, and that he would certainly 
resent it, if any such attempt should be made. ^. 

So long as any prospect of an accommodation re*- 
mained,. Dionysius took no farther steps in the affair; 
but when that prospect disappeared, and Plato had onc^ 
more left Sicily in displeasure, he compelled Arete to 
marry Timocrates ; in this instance, falling short even 
of his father's lenity: for when Philoxenus (who had 
married Theste, the sister of that prince) was declared 
his enemy, and fled through fear out of Sicily, Diony- 
sius sent for his sister, and rej^oached her with having 
been privy to her husband's escape, without letting him 
know it. Theste, without fear or hesitation, replied } 
** Do you then, Dionysius, think me so bad a wife, ot 
so weak a woman, that if I had known of my husband's 
flight, I would not have accompanied him, and shared 
in the worst of his fortunes ? Indeed, I was ignorant of 
it And I assure you, that I would esteem it a higher 
honour to be called the wife of Philoxenus th$ exilei . 
than the sister of Dionysius the tyr^int." The king, it 
U said, admired her spirited answer : and the Syr^cu-^ 

31 Epist. Tii., where he aunfUy states that Diooysiua, on Arcbjtaa' 
fewiisitioD, ytctualted fi galley for him, find 9ent him home again. 
22 Epist. xfii. ^ 
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dans honotired her so much, that she retained her jprince- 
ly respect and retinue after the dissolution of the 
tyranny : and the citizens, by public decree, attended 
the solemnity of her funeral. This is a digression, but 
it may have its use. 

Dion now thought of nothing but war**. Plato, how- 
ever, was against it ; partly on account of the hospitality 
which he had received from Dionysios, and partly be- 
cause of the advanced age of Dion^. Speusippus and 
the rest of his friends on the other hand, encouraged him 
to rescue from slavery his native Sicily, that stretched 
forth her hands toward him, and would certainly receive 
him with every expression of joy. Speusippus, when 
he-attended Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with the 
people, and learned their sentiments with regard to the 
government. At first, indeed, they were reserved, and 
suspected him as an emissary of the •tyrant's ; but, by 
degrees, he obtained their confidence. In short, it was 
the voice and prayer of the people, that Dion would 
come though without either army or navy to their relief, 
and lend them only his name against the tyrant. Dion 
was encouraged by these representations, and the more 
effectually to conceal his intentions, raised what forces 
he was able by means of his friends. He was assisted 
in this by many statesmen and philosophers, amdtag 
otheiisbjEademus the Cyprian (upon occasion of whose 
death, Aristotle wrote his Dialogue on the Soul^), and 
Timonides the Leucadian. These engaged in his in« 
terest Miltas th^ Thessanan, who was skilled in divina- 
tion, and had been his fellow-academician. But of all 
those whom the tyrant had banished/ which were not 
fewer than a thousand, only twenty-five gave in their 

23 B. C. 357. 

24 Of Ptfttii, now 71, jays the modem editors of Amyot^s French fw 
»km, afgruifig from the best MSS. That itcottld not be of Dion, appears 
89 well from Plato's Epist. vii. where be observes, that on his BM arri- 
f al at ^e younger Dionvsiiis' court (eleVen tears only prior (6 this perJ» 
od) Dion had Just itttained manhood; at frodi Qornelius NeMi^be 
states that at his-death (three years, at least, subsequent to his arriw 
In Sicfly) he was only fiffy-five. He might then 'now be proaOKttK^^ 
as in the next page, vofipftaswf, bat hardly perhaps vtpnt^ 

US Not nonr^xtwit.* ' . "; V \'* 
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tiames for the service. The rest, through want of spirit, 
vrould pot engage in the cause. The general readez- 
T0U8 was in the island of Zacjnthus* ; and here, when 
the little army was assembled, it did not amount to 
eight hundred men^ ; but they were men, who had sig- 
BiSized themselves in many a hot engagement'; they 
were in perfect discipline, and inured to hardship ; in 
courage and conduct, they had no superiors in the ar« 
my : in short, they were men likely to sierve Dion'^ 
cause, in rousing and animating by their example those 
'who should flock to his standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that they were 
to be led against Dionysius, were disheartened, and con- 
demned the rash resentment of Dion ; the consequence 
of which they looked upon as certain ruin. Neither 
"Were they less offended with their commanders, and 
those who liad enlisted them, for having concealed the 
object of the service. But when Dion in a public 
speech, after showing tliem the feeble state of Dionysius' 
government, told them that he considered them rather as 
so many officers, whom he carried to head the people of 
- Sicily already prepared to revolt, than as private men ; 
and when Alcimenes, who in birth and reputation was 
the principal man in Achaia, confirmed this statement 
and joined in the expedition, they were then satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian winds ^ 
prevailed at sea, and the moon was at the full, when 
Dion prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, arid 

2^ Hod. Zaote, an island in the Ionian sea, to the west of the Morea.^ 

27 DIod. Sic. cxvL 9, 10. enlai^es, with great p/hjpriety, opon the 

extraordinary Bpirit of this enterprize, and the caiMct of its success : a 

success, which proved that power alone is not the * adamantine* chain of 

empire, unless the links have been foiled hy justice and benevolence^ "^ 

& These winds blow regularly at a certain season of the year. Str^- 
bo sometimes calls them East, and sometimes North winds ; but to con- 
vey Dion from Zacynthus to Pachynus, they must hav* blown from the 
east. Pliny makes the Etesian the same as the North-East wind : A^ti- 
lo in (BStaie medid muiat nommy et Eiesias vocaiur. (H. N, xviii. 34.} 
JHe informs us, when these winds begin : Decimo octavo Cat. Aug. 
JSSg^io aquilo occidit matuiinot Etesiarvmgueprodromiflatus incipi- 
untf (28) and when thej^' end ; Decimo sexto Cat. Oct. JEgypto Spica, 
^uam tenet Virgo^ exoritur maiutino Etesitsque desinunt (31.) Thus, 
it seems, theV last about two months (Pliny elsewhere says forty daye> 
». 47.) and the relief of such gales in that season is plainly providentlstji 
Aristotle accounts for them from the convexity wof the eartl». 
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marched in procession to the temple with his men un- 
der arms. After the sacrifice, he gave them a fea^t in 
the race-ground of the Zacynthians. They wer,e as- 
tonished at the quantity of gold and silver plate exhibit- 
ed upon this occasion, so far above the ordinary fortunes 
of a private man ; and they concluded, that a person o^ 
such opulenpe would not at a late period of life ^xpqse 
i|imself io dangers, without a fair prospect of success, 
and the certain and strotig support of friends. Afle/the 
usual prayers and libations, the moon was eclipsed. This 
was nothing strange to Dion, who knew the variations 
of the ecliptic, and that this defection of the moon's light 
was caused by the interposition of the earth between 
her and the sun. But as the soldiers were troubled about 
it, Miltas, the soothsayer, undertook to give it^ propec 
turn, assuring them that it portended the sudden obscu- 
rity of something which was at present glorious ; and 
that this glorious object could be no other than Diony i 
sius, whose lustre would be extinguished on their arrival 
in Sicily. This interpretation he communicated in as 
public a manner as possible ; but from the prodigy of the 
bees®, a swarm of which settled upon the stern of Di- 
on's ship, he intimated to his friends his apprehensions 
that the great affairs which Dion was then prosecuting, 
after flourishing awhile, would come to nothing. Piony 
sius, it is likewise said, bad many prodigies upon this oc- 
casion. An eagle snatched a javelin from one of his 
guards, and after flying aloft with it, dropped it into the 
«ea. The waters of the sea at the foot of the citadel, as 
plainly appieared to every one that tasted them, were 
fresh for one entire day. He had pigs farrowed per- 
fect in all their other parts, but without ears. OThis the 
soothsayers considered as an omen of rebellion and re- 
vdlt : the people, they said, would no longer give ear to 
4he mandates of the sovereign. The freshness of the sea- 

39 This superstition prevailed not less among the Romans than 
among the Greeks. See theLife ofBratiis. (L) 

That the sadden appearance of a swarm of bees was considered as 
an inauspicious omen, portentous ofslaveiy, &c. welleam from Cic. Oraf. 
4e Harusp. Responsis. Was the speed/ decay of prosperity, foretold 
In the text (inquires the former £nglish translator) inferred from .the * 
food of bees, the beautiful but transitorf flower f* 
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irater imported that the Syracusans, after their harsh 
and severe treatment, would enjoy milder and better 
times. The eagle was the minister of Jove, and the 
javelin an ensign of power and government : thas the 
father of the gods had destined the averthrow and abo- 
lition of the tyranny. These thinge we have from Theo- 
pompus. 

Dion's soldiers were conveyed in two transports. 
These were accompanied by another smaller vessel, 
and two more of thirty oars. Beside the arms of those 
who attended him, he took with him two thousand shields, 
a large quantity of darts and javelins, and a considerable 
supply of provisions, that nothing might t)€ wanting in 
the expeditfon^ ; for they put pff to the main sea, because 
they did not think it safe to coast along, being informed 
that Philistus was stationed off Japygia** to watch their 
motions. Having sailed with a gentle wind about 
twelve days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachy- 
nus^, a promontory of Sicily. There the pilot advised 
Dion to land his men immediately ; for if they once 
doubled the cape, they might continue at sea a long time, 
before they could have a gale from the south at that 
season of the year. But Dion, who was afraid of dis- 
embarking too near the enemy, and chose rather to make* 
good his landing in some remoter part of the island, 
doubled the cape notwithstanding. They had not sailed 
far, before a strong gale from the north and a high sea 
carried them quite off Sicily. At the same time, there 
was a violent storm of thunder and lightning, for it was 
about the rising of Arcturus ; and it was accompanied 
with such dreadful rains, and ihe weather was in every 
respect so tempestuous, that the affrighted sailors knew 
not where they were, till they found themselves driven 
by the violence of the storm to Cercina on the coast of 
Africa. This cra^y island was surrounded with such 
dangerous rocks, that they narrowly escaped being 
dashed to pieces ; but by working hard with their poles 

30 This seeim to have been Apulia, or Calabria ; aod hence was de- 
nominated the N. V^. Wind Japyx, which was favourable to such a&. 
were sailing from Italy to Greece. (See Hor. Od. I. iii. 4,&c.) The 
Acra Japygia of Plin. H. N. iii. 1^ isthe modern C. di Leaca.* 

31 Hod. Cape Passaro. ^ 
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thej kept clear, with much difficulty, till the storm aba^ 
ted. They were then informed by a vessel, which acci- 
dentally came up with them, that they were at the head 
of what is called the Great Syrtis^. In this horrible 
situation, they were farther disheartened by finding 
themselves becalmed ; but, af^er beating about for some 
time, a gale sprung up suddenly from the south. On 
this unexpected change, as the wind increased upon 
them, they made all their sail, and imploring the assist- 
ance of the gods, once more put to sea in quest of Sicily. 
After an easy passage of five days, they arrived at Mi- 
noa, a small town in Sicily ^, belonging to the Cartha- 
^nians. Synalus^, a friend of Dion's, was then governor 
of the place ; and as they did not know that this little 
fleet belonged to Dion, he attempted to prevent the 
landing of bis men. The soldiers leaped out of the ves- 
sels in arms, but killed none that opposed them ; for 
Dion, on account of his friendship with Synalus, had for- 
bidden them. They ran however in one body with the 
fugitives into the town, and thus made themselves mas- 
ter of it. ^When Dion and the governor met, mutual sa- 
lutations passed between them, and the former restored 
him his town unhurt. Synalus in return entertained his 
aoldiers, and supplied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dion^sius, a little before this, had 
sailed with eiighty ships for Italy, and his absence gave 
them no small encouragement ; so that, when Dion in- 
vited his men to refresh themselves for some time after 
their ^tigues at sea, they thought of nothing but making 
a proper use of the present moment, and with one voice 
called upon him to lead them to Syracuse ; he therefore 
left his useless arms and baggage with Synalus, and 
having engaged him to transmit them to him at a proper 
opportunitv, set off on his march for that place. Two 
hundred of the Agrigentine cavalry, who inhabited the 
country abput EcQppi^us, immediately revolted and 

. 32 Not far from Tripoli. There was also a smaller Svrtis, and both 
were ba^s full of rocks and quicksands, occasiooiog a dangeroos ine- 
quality in the motioD of the waters. * 

S3 Called also Heraclea* on the aoatbem coast between Anisentum, 
hod. Giirg^nti, and Lil^boeam, hod. Cape^ Boco. . ' 

34 Diodorus calls bim * Pjrralas.' ^ 
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joined faitu in his Yimrch, and these were follwed by the 
infaabitdnts ofGela^. 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse, Ti- 
mocrates, who had married Dion's wife, and who was 
appointed regent in Diodysius' absence, immediately 
despatched letters to apprize him of the event. In the 
mean while, he applied himself to prevent all tumults 
in the city ; for the people were greatly animated by 
the report of Dion's arrival, though their uncertainty 
and alarm for a time kept them quiet. A singular ac- 
cident happened to the courier, who h*ad been sent with 
the letters for Dionysius. Upon his landing in Italy, as 
he was passing through the territory of Rhegium^ to 
Caulonia, where the tyrant then was, he met an acquaint- 
ance of his returning home with a newly-offered sacrifice, 
and having received from him a little of the flesh for his 
own use*,he made the best of his way. At night however 
he found it necessary to take a little rest, and retired to 
sleep in a wood by the road-sid^. A wolf, allured by the 
smell of the flesh, came up while he was asleep, and car- 
ried it off, together with the bag of letters, to which it was 
fastened. ' When the courier awoke, he sought a long 
time to DO purpose for his despatclies, and being afraid 
to face Dionysius without them, absconded. Thus it 
was si considerable time afterward, and from other 
sources, that Dionysius was informed of Dion^ arrival in 
Sicily. 

Dion, on his march, was joined by the CamarinsBans, 
and many revolters from the territory of Syracuse. The 
Leontines and Campanians,who with Timocrates guarded 
the Epipolae", being misled by a report (designedly 
propagated by Dion) that he intended to attack their 
cities first, quitted their present station, and went to take 
care of their own concerns. Dion, being informed of 

35 Which Was near Agriflientain.* 

36 To carry home part of the victim, and to give part of it to anjr 
person that tKe bearer met, were acts of religion.' 

37 See the Life of Timoleon, vol. f I, p. 334. note 31. ' 
Caoiarina was a ci^ on the southern, and Acne (mentioned below) 

on the eastern coast or Sicilj. Of the Campanians, not Catanieos (a9 
some would read)*, who were Italian settlers in Siciljr, see a fuU account- 
In Diod. Sic. xiv. 8.J5, 58. %vl Q^*' 

/ 
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thi» while he lay near Acras, decamped in the night, 
and came to the riyer Anapus, which is at* the distance 
of ten furlongs from the city. There he halted, and 
sacrificed by the river^ addressing his prayers to the 
rising sun. The soothsayers informed him that the gods 
gave a promise of victory, and as he had himself assumed 
a garland at the sacrifice, all that were present imme- 
diately did the same. He was now joined by above five 
thousand, who were indeed ill-furnished with arms, but 
their courage supplied that deficiency^. Whcya he gave 
orders to march,* the parole was * Liberty,' and they 
rushed forward with the loudest acclamations of joy. 
The most eminent and powerful citizens of Syracuse, 
dressed in white, met him at the gates. The populace 
fell with great fury upon Dionysius' party ; but in par- 
ticular they seized his spies, a set of wretches hated by 
gods and men, who went prying about the city to collect 
the sentiments and expressions of the inhabitants, in 
order to report them to the tyrant. These were the 6rst 
that suffered, being Jknocked down wherever they were 
met. When Timocrates found that he could not join 
the garrison in the citadel, he fled on horseback out of 
the city, and spread a general terror and dismay where- 
ever he passed ; magnifying all the while the forces of 
Dion, that it might not appear a slight effort against 
which he was unable to defend the place. 

Dion now made his public entir into the town ; he 
was dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother 
Megacles marching on the right hand, and Callippus the 
Athenian on the leil, with garlands upon their heads. He 
was followed by a hundred foreign soldiers, who were 
his body-guard ; and after these marched the rest of the 
army in proper order, under the conduct of their re* 
spective officers. This procession the Syracusans re- 
garded as sacred. They considered it as the triumphal 
entry of Liberty, which would once more establish the 
popular government, after a suppression of forty-eigbt 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Mentidi^ gate, silence 

38 Diodonis iayf, be was soon joined by 20,000, and that when ttt 
readied Syracuse, be bad oot fewer than ^,Q00 men. 
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MnM commanded by sonad of trumpet, and he ordered 
freedom to be proclaimed to the Syracasans and the rett 
of t&e Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Megacles, who 
Came to abolish tyranny. Being desirous to address the 
people in a speech, he marched up to the Achradina. 
As he passed throng the streets, the people prepared 
their victims on tables placed before their doors, scat- 
tered flowers on his head, and offered up their prayers 
to him as their tutelar deity^ At the foot of the citmiel, 
under the Pentapylas, there was a lofly sun-dial^, which 
had been placed there by Dionysiils. From the top of 
this building he addressed the citizens, and exhorted 
them earnestly to assert their freedom. The people 
in their turn nominated Dion and his brother praetors 
of the city, and at their wish and request appointed 
them twenty CQlleagues, half of whom were selected 
from Dion^f brother-exiles. 

At first it was considered by the isoothsayers as a 
good omen that Dion, when he addressed the people, 
had under his feet the stately edifice which Dionysiua 
had erected ; but upon reflecting that this edifice, on 
which he hsKl been declared general, was a sun-dial^ 
they were apprehensive that his present power might 
fall into speedy decline. 

Dion in the next place took the castle of Epipolas, 
released the prisoners who were confined there, and 
invested it with a strong wall. Seven days after this 
event, Dionysius arrived from Italy, and entered the 
citadel from the sea. Dion at the same time received 
from Synalus the arms and ammunition which he had 
left with him. These he distriboted among the citizens, 
as far as they would go : the rest armed themselves, as 
well as they were able ; and all expressed the utmost 
alacrity for the service. Dionysius, at first, sent agents 
in a private manner to Dion, to try what terms might be 
made with himj but Dion refused to receive any over- 
tures in private. The Syracusans, he told them, were 

39 l^recydeft was the first who invented dials to mark the hour of 
the day,' about three handred jeara'afWr Homer. But before hit time 
the Phoenicians had cootrivec^ a dial inlho isle of Scyros, which de- 
<lcribed the solstices. 

15 * 
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now a free people ; and what they had to oifer, mualbe 
addressed to them in puWic. Upon this, they made 
specious proposals to the citizens, and promised them 
an ahatement of their taxes, and an exemption from 
serving in the wars, even though those wars should be 
undertaken by their own approbation. The Syracusana 
held these proposals in derisiop ; and Dion answered,, 
that it would be in vain for Dionysius to propose terms, 
without resigning in the first place the regal govern- 
ment ; and that if he took this measure, he might de- 
pend upon the ^ood offices in his power, at least with 
regard to every thing reasonable, frqm the remembrmice 
of their relationship. Dionysius seemed to consent to 
these terms ; and again sent his agents, to desire that a 
deputation of the Syracusans might attend him in the 
citadel, in order by mutual concessions to settle articles 
/or the public tranquillity. Dion, therefore, selected 
a number of the citizens for this deputation ; and the 
general report from the citadel was, that Dionysius 
would voluntarily resign his authority. 

This, however, was only a crafty stratagem to amuse 
the Syracusans. The deputies no sooner arrived, than 
they were imprisoned ; and early the next morning, 
after he had plied the mercenaries with wine, he or- 
dered them to sally out and attack the wall which had 
been built by Dion. This unexpected assault was car- 
ried on with great vigour by the barbarians. They 
broke through the works, and falling with extreme im- 
petuosity and loud shouts upon the Syracusans, soon put 
them to flight. Dion's foreign troops took the alarm^ 
and hastened to their relief; but the cries and blunders 
of the citizens mixing and rushing forward with them, 
disordered their ranks, and rendered it difficult for 
them to hear orders, or give any eflectual assistance. 
Dion, perceiving that in this tumult his orders could not 
be heard, instructed them by bis example, and charged 
the thickest of the enemy. The battle, where he fought 
in person, was fierce and bloody. He was known to 
Che enemy, as well as to his own party ; and they, rushed 
toward, him with the utmost fury. ' His age, indeed, 
rendered him unfit for such an engagement ; but he 
maintained the fight with great vigour, 9nd cut in pieci&s 

* Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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mauy of the enemy that attacked him. Ai length he 
was wounded in the head with a lance ; fik shield was 
pierced through in many places with the darts and 
spears that were levelled against him ; and his armour 
no longer resisting the blows which he received in this 
close engagement, he feU to the ground. He was im- 
mediately carried off by his soldiers, and leaving the 
commatid to Timonides, rode about the city to rally the 
fugitives. Soon aflerward he hrought a detachment of 
foreign soldiers, which he had lefl to guard the Achra- 
dina, as a fresh reserve against the enemy. This, how- 
ever, was unnecessary ; they had placed their whole 
hopes of retaking the city in their first sally ; and find- 
ing so powerful resistance, fatigued with the action^ 
they retreated into the citadel. As soon as they began 
to fall back, the Greek soldiers bore hard upon them, 
and pursued them up to the wall. Dion lost seventy- 
four men, and an immense number of the enemy fell in 
this action. The victory was so important, that the 
Syracusans rewarded each of the foreign soldiers with a 
hundred .minae, and Dion was presented by his army^ 
with a crown of gold. 

Soon after this, messengers came from Dionysius^ 
with letters to Dion from the women of his family. Be- 
side this, there was one inscribed, *« Hipparinus" (this 
was the name of Dion's son) *' to his father Dion." 
TimsBUs says, indeed, that he was called AretsBus, from 
his mother Arete ; but I think credit is rather to be 
given (o Timonides, who was his friend and fellow-sol- 
dier. The rest of the letters, which were read openly 
before the Syracusans, contained various solicitations 
and entreaties from the women. That which appeared 
to come from Hipparinus, the people, out of respect to 
the father wished not to be opened in public ; but Dion 
insisted, that it should. It proved to be a letter from 
Dionysius himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in real- 
ity addressed to the people of Syracuse ; for, though it 
carried the air of request and apology, it had an obvious 
tendency to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens^ He 
reminded him of the zeal, which he had formerly 
shown for his service ; he threatened him through his 
Nearest coimexions, iiis sister« his bon, aad his wife ; 
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and hk nmaces were followed by the most passionate^ 
eatreaties, and the most abject lameDtations. But the 
most trying part of his address was that where he be- 
sought Dion not to destroy the government, and give 
that freedom, to his inveterate enemies by means of 
which they would prosecute him to death ; but to retain 
the regal power himself, for the protection of his family 
and friends. 

This letter did not produce those sentiments in the 
people, which it should naturally have done. Instead 
of exciting admiration of that noble fiilnness and mag<«. 
nanimity, w hich could prefer the public utility to the 
tenderest private connexions, it occasioned jealousies 
and fears. The people saw, or thought they saw, that 
Dion was under an absolute necessity of being favour- 
able to Dionysius. They already began to wish for 
another general, and i t was with peculiar satisfaction 
they heard ot* the arrival of Heraclides. This Hera- 
chdes, who had been baoished by the tyrant, had once 
held a distinguished command in the army, and was a 
. man of considerable military abilities ; but he was an 
irresolute character, and particularly unsteady when he 
had a colleague in command. He had, some time before, 
had a difference with Dion in Peloponnesus, and there- 
fore resolved upon his own strength to make war against 
Dionysius. On reaching Syracuse, he found the tyrant 
closely besieged, and the Syracusans elated with their 
success. His first object therefore was to court the 
people, and for this purpose he had all the necessary 
talents ; an insinuating address, and that kind of flattery 
which is so grateful to the multitude. This business 
was the more easy to him, as the forbidding gravity of 
Dion was thought too haughty for a popular state ; be- 
sides, the Syracusans, already insolent with success, 
claimed the court usually paid to a free people, though 
they had not in reality recovered their freedom. Thus 
tiiey convened themselves without any summons, and 
q>pointed Herachdes their admiral. When-^Dion indeed 
remonstrated against that proceeding, and showed them 
that by thus constituting Heraclides admiral, thev super- 
ceded the office of general, which they had before con" 
ftrred ujpoii himself, tjbey with some reluctance annulled 
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Heraclides^ commission. This affair settled, Dion in- 
Tited Heraclides to his house, and gently expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of attending to a punctilio of 
honour, at a time when the least inattention to the com- 
mon cause might be the ruin of the whole. He then 
called an assembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
prevailed upon the citizens to allow him such a guard 
as they bad before granted to himself. Heraclides 
treated Dion with the utmost appearance of respect, 
acknowledged his obligations to him, and seemed atten- 
tive' to his commands ; but in private he corrupted the 
people, and encouraged a spirit of mutiny and dissatis- 
faction, so that Dion was involved in continual distur- 
bances and disquiet. If he recommended that Diony- 
sius should be permitted to make his retreat in safety, 
he was censured, as designing to favour and protect 
him : if, in order to avoid those suspicions, he advised 
the continuance of the siege, he was accused of pro* 
tracting the war,- that he might the longer retain his 
cominand, and keep the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, a fellow infamous for 
his insolence and yillany, who thought the perfection of 
liberty was the licentiousness of speech. This wretch 
openly attacked Dion, and told. the people at a public 
meeting, that they had only changed the inattention of 
a drunken and dissolute tyrant for the crafty vigilance 
of a sober master. Immediately after this he left the 
assembly, and was seen the next day running naked 
through the streets, as if from somebody that pursued 
him, with his head and face covered with blood. In this 
condition he burst into the market place and told the 
people that he had been assaulted by Dion's foreign 
soldiers ; at the same time showing them a wound in 
his head, which he said they had given him. Dion upon 
this was generally condemned, and accusc^d of silencing 
the people by sanguinary methods : he came however 
before this irregular and tumultuous assembly iii his 
own vindication, and made it appear that this Sbsis was 
brother to one of Dionysius' guards, and had been en-* 
gaged by him to raise a. tumult in the city ; the only 
resource which the tyrant had now left, being that of 
exciting factions mid dissensions among the people^ 
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Tt^e surgeons, also, who examined the wocind, foiind that 
it was not occasioned by anj violent blow. The won^ds 
made by weapons are generally deepest in the middle ; 
bat this was entirely superficial, and being discontinu- 
ous, did not appear to have been the effect of one inci- 
sion, but to have been made at different times as the 
pain gave him leave. At the same time others deposed, 
that seeing Sous running naked and wounded, and hear- 
ing him exclaim that he was flying from the pursuit of 
Dkhi's foreign soldiers, who had just then wounded hins, 
they hastened to take the pursuers : that however they 
co«ld meet with no such persons, but found a razor 
lying under a hollow stone near the place, whence they 
had observed him come. All these circumstances made 
strongly against him : but when his own servants gave 
evidence, that he went out of his house alone before 
day-li^ with a razor in his hand, Dion^s accusers were 
silenced. The people unanimously condemned Sosis to 
die, and iilere once more reconciled to Dion. i 

Nevertheless their jealousy of his soldiers remained, i 
And as the war was now principally carried on by sea, 
PhilistiM being come to Dionysius' support with a con- 
siderable fleet ^rom Japygia, they did not isee the neces- 
sity of retaining in their service tiiose Greeks who were 
no seamen, and who most depend for protection on the ; 
naval force. Their confidence in their own strei^th ! 
was likewise greatly increased by an advantage gained I 
at sea against Ph^tus, whom they used in a very bar- 
barous manner. Ephorus relates Uiat, after his ship 'was i 
taken, he slew himself. But Timonides, who attended i 
Dion from the beginning of the war, writing to Speu- 
flif^pus the philosopher^ gives the story as follows : 
PhiUstUB' (i;i^ey having run i^round, he was ts^ep pri- 
soner aKte ; and after beii^ disarmed and stripped Ms 
exposed naked, though an old man, to every kintf of 
insult. They then cut off his head, and ordered their 
chiMren to Arag his body through the Achradina, and 
dirow it into the quarry. Timasos represents the ' 
indigBity offered to his remains, as having been still 
greater* The boys, he says, tied arope about his lame 
Ii^, a^d Ma dr^ged him ^rongh the ciQr ; the Symo* 
aant to tb^ mean while insulting dret hfacmmsa/trbeii 
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they saw tied by the leghiai» who had said, '< It would 
ill become Dionysius to trust to bis horse's heels for his 
escape from a tfairone, which he ought never to quit, tiU 
he was draped from it by his own^^'' Philistus, how- 
ever informs uSythat this was not paid to Dionysius by 
himself, but by another. It is plain, at the same time, . 
that Timseus seizes every occasion, from Philjstus' zea- 
lous adherence to arbitrary power, of loading him with 
the keenest reproaches. * Those whom he injured are 
in some degree excusable, if in their resentment they 
treated him with indignities after death. But where- 
fore should his biographers, whom he never injured,- 
and who have had the benefit of his works, exhibit him 
mth all the -exaggerations of scurrility in those scenes 
of distress, to which fortune sometimes reduces the best 
of men ? Ephorus, on the other hand, is no less extrava«> 
gant in his encomiums on Philistus. He knows well 
how to throw into shades the foibles of the human cha- 
racter, and to give an air of plausibility to the most 
indefensible conduct ; but*, with all his eloquence and 
art, he cannot rescue Philistus from the imputation of 
having been the most strenuous assertor of despotism, 
and the fondest follower and admirer of the luxury, the 
power, the magnificence, and the alliance of tyrants. 
Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles 
of Philistus, nor insults over his misjfbrtunes, will best, 
<lischarge the duty of the historian. 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered to sur- 
render the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, pro- 
yisions, and soldiers, and an advance of five months' 
pay, on condition that he might be permitted .to retire 
into Italy, and there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a 
fruitful tract of country in the territory of Syracuse, 
reaching from the sea to the middle of the country. 
Dion, still refusing to negotiate on his own account, 
refiarred the embassadors tothe Syracusans ; and these, 
as they expected that Dionysius would shortly come 
alive into their hands, dismissed them without audience. 
Upon this the tyrant, leaving^his eldest son Apollocrates 
to defend the citadel, embarked with his most valuable 

40 S«e Plod. JSJp. XIV. «. 
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treasured, and a few select friends, and setting sail with 
a fair wind, eluded Heraclides (he admiral. 

The tyrant's escape greatly exasperated the people 
•against Herachdes ; and in order to appease them, he 
proposed by Hippo, one of the orators, that there should 
be an equal division of lands ; alleging, that equality 
was the nrst foundation of civil Uberty, and that poverty 
and slavery. were synonymous terms. Thus, while he 
supported Hippo in the promotion of this scheme, he 
encouraged the faction against Dion, who opposed it. 
At length he prevailed with the people not only to pates 
this law, but also to direct the pay of the foreign sol- 
diers to be stopped, and new commanders chosen, that 
they might no longer be subject to the severe disci- . 
pline of Dion. Thus like the patient who, after a ling- 
ering sickness, makes too rash a use of the first returns 
of health, and rejects the gradual and sober regimen of 
his physician, the citizens from their long slavery took 
too precipitate steps to freedom, and refused the salu- 
tary counsels of their deliverer. 

It was about the middle of summer, when the assem- 
bly was summoned for the election of new officers ; and 
for the space of fifteen days there were the most dread- ^ 
ful thunders, and the most alarming prodigies. The 
religious fears which these prodigies excited^ made the 
people decline the choosing of officers. .When the 
weather grew more serene, the orators again exhorted 
them to proceed to the business : but no sooner had 
they begun than a draught ox, which could not have 
been terrified by the crowds and noise, to which he had 
been accustomed, suddenly in a fit of irritation against 
his driver, broke from his yoke, and running furiously 
into the assembly, drove and scattered the people in 
great disorder before him ; thence, throwing down all 
that stood in bis way, he carried confusion throughout 
that part of the city which afterward fell .into the 
enemy's hands. The Syracusans, however, regardless 
i)f these things, elected five-and-twenty office!^, among 
whom was Herachdes. At the same time, they privately 
endeavoured to draw off Dion's men ; promising, if they 
would desert him, to make them citizens of Syracuse. 
But Uie soldiers were faithful to their general, and taking 
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and placing him in the middle of a battalion, marched 
out of the city. They did not upon this occasion offer 
any violence to their inhabitants, but they sererely re- 
proached them for their baseness and ingratitude. The 
comparatire smallness of their humber, and their decli- 
ning to act offensively, induced the Syracusans to at- 
tempt cutting them off before they escaped out of Xhe 
city; and with this design, they fell upon their rear. Dion 
was here in a great difficulty and dilemma ; he was un- 
der the necessity either of lighting against hie country- 
men, or of suffering himself and his faithful soldiers to 
be cut in pieces. H^ entreated the Syracusans there- 
fore to desist : he stretched forth his hands to them, 
and pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were 
happy in being spectators of these dissentions among 
their enemies. But the torrent of the populace, impel- 
led by the seditious breath of the orators, was not to 
be stopped by persuasion. He therefore commanded 
his men to advance with shouts, and clashing of arms, 
but not to attack them. The Syracusans upon this fied 
immediately through the streets, though no one pursued 
them, for Dion retreated with hisnaen iato the territories 
of the Leontines. / 

The very women ridiculed the new officers for this 
cowardly flight ; and the latter, to recover their reputa- 
tion, ordered the citizens to arms, pursued Dion, and 
came up with him as he was crossing a river. A skir- 
mish begun between the cavalry ; but when they found 
Dion no longer disposed to bear these indignities with his 
usual paternal patience, and observed him with all the 
eagerness of resentment drawing up his forces for battle, 
they once more turned their backs, and with the loss of 
some few men ffed to the city in a more cowardly man- 
ner than beibre. 

The Leontines received Dion most honourably, gave 
money to his soldiers, and made them free of their city. 
They also despatched messengers to Syracuse with 
requisitions, that his men might have justice done them, 
and receive their pay. The Syracusans, in return, 
despatched messengers with impeachments against Dion • 
but when the matter was debated at Leontium, in afuA 
assembly of the allies, they etidently appeared to be 
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ID fault. They refused, neyerthefess, to stand to th^ 
award of this assembly ; for the recent recovery of their 
liberties had rendered them insolent, and the popular 

Sower was without control, their rery commanders 
eing no more than servile dependants upon the mul^ 
titude. 

About this time, Dionysius sent a fleet under Nypsius 
the Neapohtan, with provisions and pay for the garrison 
in the citadel. The Syracusans overcame him, and 
took four of his ships ; but they made an ill use of their 
success. Destitute of all discipline, they celebrated the 
victory with the most riotous extravagance ; and, at the 
very time when they thought themselves secure of 
taking the citadel, they lost the city. Nypsius observ- 
ing their disorder, their night-revels and debauches, in 
which their commanders (either from inclination, or 
through fear of giving offence by issuing orders to a 
drunken rabble) were as deeply engaged as themselves, 
availed himself of th^ opportunity, broke through their 
walls, and exposed the city to the violence and depreda- 
tion of his soldiers. 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly, and 
their misfortune ; but the latter, in their present confu- 
sion, was not easy to be redressed. The soldiers made 
dreadful havoc in the city : they demolished the forti- 
fications, put the men to the sword, and dragged the 
women and children shrieking to the citadel. The 
Syracusan officers being unable to separate the citizens 
from the enemy, or to draw them up in any order, gave 
lip all for lost. So circumstanced, while the Achradina 
itself was in danger of being taken, they naturally turn- 
ed their thoughts upon Dion ; but none had the courage 
to mention a man, whom all had injured. In this 
emergency a voice was heard from the cavalry and 
the allies, crying, ^* Send for Dion and his Peloponne- 
sians from Leontium." His name was no sooner once 
mentioned, than the people shouted for joy. With 
tears they implored, that he might once more be placed 
at their head : they remembered his promptitude and 
intrepidity in the most trying dangers ; the courage 
which he himself had always displayed, and the confi- 
dence which he iospdred^ ivhenever he led them against 
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the enemy. Archonldes and TeUsides from the aaxi- 
liaries, and HellaDicus with four more from the cavalry, 
were immediately despatched to Leontium ; where, 
making the best of their way, they arrived in the close 
of the eveaiag. They instantly threw themselves at 
Dion^s feet, s^nd related with tears the deplorable con- 
dition of the Syracusans. The Leontines and Pekpon- 
nesians soon gathered about them, conjecturing from 
their baste, and the manner of their address, that their 
business had something extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, and the 
people being soon collected, Archonides and Hellanicus 
briefly stated the distress of the Syracusans, entreated 
the foreign soldiers to forget the injuries which they 
had done them, and once more assist that unfortunate 
people, already more heavily punished for their ingra- 
titude », than even they whom they had injured would 
have wished. When they had thus spoken, a profound 
silence ensued ; upon which Dion arose, and attempted 
to address them, but he was prevented by his tears. 
His soldiers, deeply affected by their general's sorrow, 
besought him to moderate his grief, and to proceed. 
After he had recovered himself a little, he spake to the 
following purpose : "_ Peloponnesians and confederates, 
I have called you together, 'that you may consult upon 
your respective affairs. My measures are taken : I can* 
not hesitate what to do, when Syracuse is perishing. If 
I cannot save it, I will at least hasten thither, and bury 
myself beneath the ruins of my country. For you, rf 
you can yet persuade yourselves to assist the most an* 
fortunate and inconsiderate of men, it may be in your 
power to save from destruction a city, which was the 
work of your own hands*. But, if your pity for the 
Syracusans be sacrificed to your resentment, may the 
gods reward your fidelity and kindness to Dion ! And 
remember, that as he would not desert you when you 
were injured, so neither could he abandon his falling 
country." 

41 Stnho sajs, that Syracuse was built 01. xl 2. b/ Arcbtas, one of 
Ule HersclidGB, who came from Corinth to Syracuse. 
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He had tcarcely ended, when the soldiers sigi^fied 
their readiness for the service by loud acclamaUons, 
and called npon him to march directly to the relief oi' 
Syracuse. The messengers embraced them, and en^ 
treated the gods to shower down their blessings up<m 
Dion and the Peloponnesians. As soon as the noises 
subsided, Dion gave orders tha^t the men should repjair 
to their quarters, and after the necessary refreshments 
assemble in the same place completely armed ; for he 
intended to qnarch that 'very night* 

Dionysius' soldiers, after haying ravaged the city da- 
ring the whole day, retired at night with the loss of a 
few men into the citadel. This small respite once^ more 
encouraged the demagogues of the city, who presuming 
that the enemy would not repeat their hostilities, dis- 
suaded the people from admitting Dion and his foreign 
soldiers. They advised them not to resign the honour 
of saving the city to strangers, but to defend their li- 
berty themselves. Upon this, the generals despatched 
fresh messe^igers to Dion, to cpuntermand his march ; 
while on the other hand, the cavalry, and many of the 
principal citizens, sent to request that he would, batten 
it. Thus invited by one party, and rejected by another, 
he advanced but slowly ; and, at night the faction that 
opposed him, set a guard upon the gates to prevent his 
entering. 

Nypsius now made a fresh sally from th^ citadel, 
with still more fury, and greater numbers of mercena^- 
ries than before. After having totally demolished the 
remaining part of the fortifications, he began to ravage 
the city. The slaughter was dreadful : men, women, 
and children, fell indiscriminately by the sword : for 
the object of the enemy was not so much plunder, as 
destruction. Dionysius despaired of regidning bis lost 
empire, and in his mortal hatred of the Syracusans, 
determined to bury it in the ruins of their city^. It 
was resolved therefore that, before Dion't suiccours 
could arrive, they should destroy it the quickest way, 

42 Sach might have been his orders to N/psius, hut he was not now 

«t Sjracuse himself. * 
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by laying it in a^hes. Accordingly, they set fire to the 
nearer parts by brands and torches, and to those fliat 
were more remote, by shooting flaming arrows. The 
citizens, in the utmost consternation, fled every where 
before them. Those who, in order to avoid the fire, 
had deserted their houses, were put to the sword in the 
streets ; and they who sought for refuge in their houses^ 
ivere again driven out by the flames : man^ were 
burned to death, and. many perished beneath in the 
lulling habitations. 

This terrible distress, by universal consent, opened 
the gates for Dion. After learning that the enemy had 
retreated into the citadel, he had made no great haste, 
Butj early in the morning, some horsemen carried him 
the news of this fresh assault. These were followed 
by others, even of those who had recently opposed his 
coming, but who now implored him to fly to their re- 
lief. As the calamity increased, Heraclides despatched 
his brother, and after him his uncle Theodotes, to en- 
treat Dion's assistance ; for they were now no longer 
in a capacity of opposing the enemy : he was himself 
wounded, and a considerable part of the city was de- 
stroyed and laid in ashes. 

When Dion received this intelligence, he was about 
sixty furlongs from the city. After he had acquainted 
his soldiers with the dreadful exigency, and exhorted 
them to behave with resolution, they ho longer marched, ^ 
but ran ; and in their way they were met by numbers ^ 
in succession, who besought them if possible to go still 
flster. By the eager and vigorous speed of the soldiers, 
Dion quickly arrived at the city ; and, entering by the 
part called Hecatompedon, he ordered hid light troops 
immediately to charge the enemy, that the Syracusan^ 
might take courage at the sight of them. In the mean 
while he drew up his heavy-armed men, with such of 
the citi2;ens as had joined him, and divided them into 
several small bodies of greater depth than breadth, that 
he might intimidate the enemy by attacking them in Se« 
veral quarters at once. He himself advanced to the 
engagement at the head of his men, amidst a confused 
noise of shouts, plaudits, prayers, and vows, which the 
Syracusans efiered up for their deliverer, their tutelary 
16 » 
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dei(gr; fcNr so they now turned hioiraod bis iord^iiiol- 
dbrs they called their brethreB aod iellow-citaeas. 
At this tioie perhaps there was not a single wretch so 
sel6shly fond of Ufe» that he did not hold Dion's safe- 
ty dearer than his own» or than that of all his lEeUow- 
citizens ; while they saw him advancing first in. the 
front of dan^r, through blood and fire, and over heaps 
of the slain. 

There was indeed something terrible in the appear- 
ance of the enemy, who animated by rage and &spair 
had posted themselves in the ruins of the ramparts, so 
that it was extremely dangerous and di£&cult to approach 
them. But the apprehensions of fire discouraged Oion'it 
men the most, and distressed them in their march. 
They were surrounded by flames, that raged on evexy 
aide : and while they viralked over burning fra^ents, 
through clouds of ashes and smoke, ibey were every 
moment in danger of being overwhelmed by the hU of 
half consumed buildings. In all these difficulties, they 
took infinite pains to keep close together, and to main- 
tain their ranks. When they came up to the enemy, a 
few only could engage at a time on account of the nar- 
rowness and inequality of the ^ound. They fought 
however with the utmost bravery, and, encouraged by 
the acclamations of the citizens, at length routedNyp- 
sius, most of whose men escaped into the<:itadel n^ar 
al^hand. Such of them as were dispersed^ and could 
not get in, were pursued and put to the sword. The 
present deplorable state of the city afiorded neither 
time nor propriety for that joy, and those congrataia- 
tions, which usually follow victory* All were busy in 
saving the remains of the conflagration; and, though 
they laboured hard throughout the whole night it was 
with great difficulty that the fire was extinguished. 

Not Qne orator of the popular faction durst any 
longer remain in the city. By their flight they at once 
confessed their guilt, and avoided punishment. Hera- 
clides however, and Theodotes, surrendered themselves 
to Dion. They acknowledged their errror, and entreat- 
ed that he would not imitate them in the ci-uel treat- 
ment which they had shown him. They forgot not to 
add, how much it would be for his honour, unequalled 
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aa- he was in other icurtoes^ to reairain his reaenteeDi; 
and by fof|;iviDg the ungrateful, to testify that saperf- 
orit^ of apihty for which they had contended with him. 
His friends however adrised him by no means to par- 
ddn these factious and invidious men, but to gjire uiem 
up to his soldiers, and to rid the comtnonweaTth of the 
ambitioa of demagognes, an evil not less destructive 
than that of tyrants Dion, on the other hand,, endea- 
voured .to mitigate their resentment: ''Other gene- 
rals," said he, '' employ themselves chiefly in military, 
studies ; but, by being long conversant in the Academy, 
I have learnt to subdue my passions, and to restrain 
the impulses, of all envy, enmity, and anger. To prove 
that I have really gained such a victory over myself, 
it is not sufficient merely to be kind to men of virtue, 
but to be indulgent and reconcileable to the injurious. 
If I have excelled Heracltdes in military and political 
abilities, 1 am resolved not to be inferior to him in 
justice and clemency ; since to have the advantage in 
those is the drst degree of excellence. The honours 
of conquest are never wholly our own^ for, though 
the conqueror may stand unrivalled, fortune will claim 
her share in his success^. Heraclides may be treache- 
rous, invidious, and malicious ; but must Dion, there- 
fore, sully his glories by the indulgence of resent- 
ment**? The laws, indeed, allow the revenge of an in- 
jury to be more justifiable than the commission of it^ 
but both proceed originally from their infirmity of human 
nature. Besides, there is hardly any malignity so in- 
veterate, that it may not be overcome by kindness, and 
softened by repeated favours." Agreeably to these 

43 This is nearly the language of Cicero to Caesar (Orat. |)ro. Mar* 
icU. 2.) : Maximam vero parienif quasi suojure,fortuna sibi vindi- 
catj &c * 

44 AH this, though highly creditable to Dion and his illastrious tutor 
Piato, falls short of the comprehensive charity of the Gospel ; **I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you," &c. (Matth. v. 44.) 

The conclusion of the speech will remind the Christian reader of 
Rom. xii. 19. (quoted from Prov. ixv. 22.) ; upon which set Pol. Sy- 
nops. Crit. V. 278, and Wolf. Cur. Phil. et. Crit. III. 253.» 
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sentimeDtB, Dtoo pardoned H^raclides, and di^ased 
him. 

His fint object was to repair the wall , with which he 
had formerly enclosed the citadel : and for this purpose, 
he ordered each of the citizens to fomisb a palisade, 
and to bring it to the workd. vWhen they had done this, 
he sent them to their repose, and employed his own 
men the whole night in drawing a line of circumvalla* 
tion romid the citadel, which both the enemy and the 
i^itizens were astonished to find completed the nexl 
morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the prisoners to the 
amount x)f two thousand ransomed, he summoned an 
assembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion should be de- 
clared commander-in-chief both at sea and land. This 
motion was approved by the nobility, and the commons 
were desired to confirm it; but the sailors and artificer 
tumultuously opposed it. They were unwilling that 
Heraclides should lose his command at sea; for though 
they had no high opinion of his principles, they kftew 
that he would be more indulgent than Dion, and mow 
ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion therefore 
g^ve up the point, and agreed that Heraclides sbouW 
continue admiral. But when the equal distribution of 
lands was moved for, he opposed it, and repealed idl 
the decrees formerly passed with regard to that mea< 
sure, by which he once more incurred the displeassi^ 
of the people. Heraclides again made his advantage 
of this, and harangued the soldiers and sailors at Mes- 
sana, accusing Dion of a design to make himself ah* 
solute. At the same time, he privately corresponded 
with Dionysius, by means of Pharax, a Spartan^ When 
the nobility received intelligence of this, there was a 
sedition in the army, and the city was greatly distres- 
sed by want of provisions. Dion was now at a loss 
what measure to pursue ; and all his friends condemned 
him, for having strengthened the hands of so perverse 
and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neapolis, in the territory 
of Agrigentum; and Dion led out the Syracusans, hot 
not With a view of engaging him, till he found a con- 
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veok&at op{K»riaiiHy. This gave HeTacUdes and his ten- 
men an occasioo of exclaimiag, that he delayed fightiog 
only to coatioue the longer in command. Thus he was 
forced to action contrary to his inclinations, and was 
beaten. His loss indeed was small, and- his defeat was 
owing rather to a misunderstanding in his own anny, 
than to the superior cours^ of the enemy : he there- 
fore resolved to renew the eu^gemeat, and after ani- 
mating and encouraging his men to redeem their lost 
credit, drew them up in form of battle. In the evening 
however he was informed thatHeraclides was sailing fot 
Syracuse, with an intent to possess himself of the city, 
and to shut him out. Upon this he selected the brav*- 
est and most active of the cavalry, and rode with such 
expedition, that he reached the city by nine o'clock in 
the morning, after a march of seven hundred furlongs^. 
Heraclides, though he had made all the sail he could, 
was too late ; and he therefore tacked about, and stood 
out to sea. While he was undetermined what course to 
steer, he met Gaesyliis the Spartan, who told him theft 
he was sent to command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus 
had done before. Heraelides immediately accepted 
him, and boasted to his allies, that he bad found in this 
Spartan an antidote to Dion's power. At the same time» 
he despatched a herald, to Syracuse, ordering the citi- 
zens to receive Gaesylus for their general. Dion replied, 
that the Syracusans bad already a sufficient number of 
generals ; and that, if it weore necessary for them to 
have a Spartan, he was himself a citizen of Sparta. 

Qassyloa having now no hop^ of the command, 
waited apon Dion, and by his mediation reconciled him 
to HeracHdes. This recoocUiation was confirmed by 
the most solemn oaths, and G^esylus hisftself was 
guarantee of the treaty, and undertook to punish Hera- 
clide»» on the event of any futere breach of faith. The 
Syracusans upon thiii dischai^ed their navy, finding 
no advantages from it equal to the expense of keejHng 
it on foot, sHud to those inconveniences which it brougl^ 

46 U Okif poMible? Mki M. RiciH; swIleaTmH to ttdUUrytatU 
ta deteimioe the qtiestioo.* 
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upon them, as a continoal source of seditions _ 
their chiefi. At the same time, thej coDtinued the 
siege of the citadel, and iovested it with another wall. 
As the besieged were cat off from farther supplies,, 
when provisioos failed, the soldiers began to mutiny : 
so that ApoUocrates was obliged to come to terms witfi 
Dion ; and offered to deliver up to him the citadel with 
all the arms and stores, on condition that he might have 
Are galleys, and be permitted to retire in safety with 
his mother and sisters. Dion granted his request, and 
with these he sailed to Dionysios. 

He was no sooner under sail, than the whole city of 
Syracuse assembled to, behold the joyful sight* Their 
hearts were so full of thb interesting event, that they 
even ei^pressed their anger against those who were 
absent, and could not be witnesses with what glorjf the 
fiun that day rose upon Syracuse, delivered at last from 
the chains, of slavery. As this flight^ was one of the 
most memorable vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded 
in history, and as no tyranny had ever been more effec* 
tually established than his, how great must their!joy and 
their self-complacency have been after they had de* 
Stroved it by such inconsiderable means ! 

When ApoUocrates was gone, and Dion went to take 
possession of the citadel, the women could not wait till 
he entered, but ran to meet him at the gate. Arkto« 
mache came first, leading Dion's son ; and Arete followed 
her in tears, apprehensive of meeting and addressii^ 
her husband, after she had been so long in the posses-' 
sion of anothejr. Dion first embraced his sister, then his 
son : after which, Aristomache presented Arete to him« 
and said, *< Your banishment, Dion, made us dl equally 
miserable. Your return and your success have made as 
all happy; except her, whom I had the misfortune to 
see by cr^el compulsion given to another, while you 
were yet alive. Sv e are now entirely in your disposaL 
But how will you determine concerning this unhaf^ 
woman ? And how must she salute you ? as her uncle, 
or as her husband ?'» Dion was affected by this tender 
intercession, and wept. He embraced Arete with great 
anecaon, pot his ton into her hands, and desired her to 

46 B. C. 357. 
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retire to his own house, where he jparposed to reside ] 
lor the city he immediately delivered up to the Syracu- 
sans. 

All things had now succeeded to his wish ; but he 
by no means sought to reap for himself the first adraa- 
iages of his good fortune. His foremost object was to 
gratify his friends, to reward his allies, and to give his 
fellow-citizens, and his foreign soldiers proper marks of 
his favour, in which his munificence even exceeded 
bid abilities. As to himself, he lived in a plain and fru- 
gal manner, which upon this occasion in particular was 
universally admired. For while the fame of his actions 
and the reputation of his valour was spread throughout 
Sicily and Greece, he seemed rather to live with Plato 
in the sparing simplicity of the academic life, than 
among soldiers, who4ook upon the daily indulgences of 
luxury as a compensation for the toils and dangerlof 
war. Though Plato himself wrote to him *, that the 
eyes of the whole world were upon him, he seems not 
to have carried his attentions beyond one particular 
part of one city, the Academy, nis judges in that so* 
ciety, he knew, would not so much regard the great- 
ness of his performances, his courage, or his victories, 
as that temper of mind with which he bore prosperity^ 
and that moderation with which he sustained his hap^ 
pier fortunes. He did not in the least relax in the se- 
verity of his manners ; he kept the ^me reserve to- 
ward the people, though ^[condescension was at this time 
politically necessary, and though Plato (as we have al- 
ready observed) had expostulated with him upon this 
account, and told him that austerity was the companion 
of solitude ^l He bad, certainly, a natural antipathy to 
complaisance ; and he had moreover a design by his 
own example, to reform the manners of the SyracU* 
sans, which were become dissolute and immodest. ^ 
Heraclides now once more began to oppose him. 

Dion sent for him to attend the council ; but he repli- 
ed, that he would not attend in any other capacity, than 

47 Episl. ir. 48 See p. 447. 
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as a private citizen at a public aasemUy ^. So<m after 
this, he diarged Dion with having declioed to demolisli 
the citadel, and prerented the people from opening 
Dionjsius' tomb, aad dragging out the body« He ac- 
cused him likemse o£ haying, in contempt of his fel- 
law-citizens, sent for counsellors and ministers to Co- 
rinth. And it is true, that he had engaged some Corin- 
Ihians to assist him in settling his plan of goyernment. 
His intention was to restrain the unlimited power of 
the popular administration (which cannot indeed pro- 
perly be called a government, but rather, as Plato terras/ 
it, a warehouse of goYernments ^,) and to establish the 
constitution on the Lacedaemonian and Cretan plan. 
This was a mixture <^f the regal and popular govern- 
ments, or rather an aristocracy. Dion knew, Uiat the 
Corinthians were governed chiefly by the nobility, and 
that the influence of the people rarely interfered. He 
foresaw, however, that Heraclides would be no incon- 
siderable impediment to bis scheme ; he knew him to 
be factious, turbulent, and inconstant ; and he there- 
fore gave him up to those who advised to kill him^ 
though he bad before <»aved him out of their hands. 
Accordingly, they broke into his house, and murtbered 
him. His death was at first deeply resented by the 
citizens ; but when Dion bestowed upon him a magni- 
ficent funeral, attended the dead body with his soldiers, 
and pronounced an oration to the people, their resent- 
ment went off. They were indeed sensible that» so long 
as the competition of Dion and Heraclides subsisted, * 
Che city would never be at peace. 

Dion had a friend named Callippus, an Athenian, with 
whom he had first become acquainted, not on account 
•f his literary merit, but (according to Plato ^*) be- 
cause he happened to be introduced by him to some 
religious mysteries ; who had always attended him inthe 
army, and stood high in his esteem. He was the first of 

49 Thus making his court to the people, by iounuating that the coun- 
k^ii was too aristocratical in its nature.^ 
60 De Rep. viii. ' 

51 £ptst. ?ii. 
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his friends who marched along with him into Syracuse 
with a garland upon his head, and he had subsequently 
much distinguished himself in every action. This man, 
finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in the war, 
that since the death of Heraclides the popular party was 
without a leader, and that he himself stood in great 
favour with the army, formed an execrable design 
against the life of his benefactor. His object was cer- 
tainly tlte supreme command in Sicily, though some 
say he was bribed to it by tweiity talents. For this 
purpose he drew several of the soldiers into a conspi- 
racy against Dion, and his plot was conducted in a roost 
artful manner. He constantly inarmed Dion of what 
lie heard, or pretended to have heard, said against him 
in the army. By these means he obtained such confi- 
dence, that he was allowed to converse privately with 
whom he thought proper, and to speak with the utmost 
freedom against Dion, in ordex to discover his secret 
enemies. Thus in a short time he found out, and drew 
together, all the seditious and discontented citizens ; 
and, if any one of different principles informed Dion 
that his integrity had been tried, he gave himself no con- 
cern about it, as ^that point had ^ready been settled 
with Callippus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a mon- 
strous and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating 
one evening alone in the portico before his house, he 
heard a ?udden noise, and turning about perceived (for 
it was not yet dark) a woman of gigantic size at the end 
of the portico, in the form of one of the Furies, as they 
are represented on the theatre, sweeping the floor with 
a broom.' In his terror and amazement he sent for 
some of his friends, and informing them of this prodi- 
gy, desired they would stay with him during the night, 
as his mind was in the utmost disorder, and he was ap- 
prehensive, if they left him, that the spectre would 
again make its appearance : but he saw it no more. 
Soon after this his only son who was now almost grown 
up to manhood, upon some childish displeasure or fri- 
volous affront, threw himself from the top of the house, 
and was killed upon the spot". 

B2 This Plutarch would «eem to insiauate, was CQnnected frith the 
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While Dion was io this distress, Callippus was for*' 
warding the conspiracy ; and for this purpose he |tfo« 
pagated a report in Syracuse that Dion, being now 
chUdless, had determined to adopt Dionysius' son ApiAf 
locrates, who was nephew to bis wife, and grandson to 
bis sister. The plot however was now suspected both 
by Dion, his wife, and his sister, and accounts of it were 
brought to him from all quarters. Dion, who had stained 
his honour and tarnished his glories by the marther of 
Heraclides, had (as we may suppose) his distresses and 
anxieties on that account ; and he would frequently de- 
clare, that rather than live, not only in fear of his ene- 
mies but in suspicion of his friends, he would die a 
thousand deaths, and freely open his bosom to the as* 
sassin. , 

When Callippus found the women inquisitive and 
suspicious., he was afraid of the consequence, and as- 
serted with tears his own integrity, offering to give them 
any pledge of his fidelity which they might desire. 
They required that he would take the Great Oath, the 
form of which is as follows : the person who takes it 
goes down into the temple of the Thesmophori ^, where 
after the performance of some religious ceremonies, he 
puts on the purple robe of Proserpine, and holding a 
flaming torch in bis hand, proceeds to the oath. All this 
Callippus did without hesitation, and to show in what 
contempt he held the goddess, he appointed the day of 
her festival for the execution of his conspiracy. He 
could hardly think, indeed, that even this would enhance 
his guilt, or render him more obnoxious to the goddess » 
when he was the very person who had before initiated 
Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy was now supported by numbers ; 
and as Dion was surrounded by his friends, m the apart- 
ment where he usually entertained them, the conspira* 
tors invested the house, «ome securing the doors and 
others the windows. The assassins, who were Zacyn- 

story q( Ihe apparition, which was now beginning to < sweep' off the 
inhabitants of liis bouse. But Cornelius Nepoa simply TC|>re8€nt8 the 
dissipated young roan, as having leaped out of the window, taeacop^ 
from his father's se?erity. 
5'J Ceres an4 Proserpine* 
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thians, entered in their ordinary dress unarmed. Those 
who remained without fastened the doors. The Za- 
cjrnthians then seized Dion, and endeavoured to strange 
him ; but not succeeding in this> they called for a 
sword. No one however durst open the door, for Dion 
had many friends about him; yet they had in effect 
nothing to fear from them, for each concluded, that 
by giving up Dion he should consult his own safety* 
When they had waited some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, 
put a short sword through the window into the hands of 
a Zacynthian ; who fell upon Dion, already stunned and 
senseless, and cut his throat like a victim at the altar. 
His sister, and his wife who was pregnant, they im- 
prisoned. In this unhappy situation, she fell in labour, 
and was delivered of a son, whom they ventured to 
preserve ; for Callippus was too much embroiled by his 
own affairs to attend to them, and the keepers of the 
prison were prevailed upon to connive at it. 

Afler Dion was cut off, and Callippus had the 
whole government of Syracuse in his hands, he had the 
presumption to write to the Athenians, whom next to 
the gods he ought of all others to have dreaded, polluted 
as he was with the murther of his benefactor. But it 
has been observed with great truth of that state, that 
its good men are the best, and its bad men the worst in 
the world ; as its soil produces the finest honey ", and 
the most fatal poisons. Callippus* success did not long 
reproach the indulgence of the gods : he soon receivea 
the punishment which he deserved. For in attemptr 
ing to take Catana, he lost Syracuse ; upon which occa- 
sion he said, that he had lost a city, and gained a 
cheese-grater^. Afterward^ at the siege of Messana^ 
most of his men were cut off, and among the rest, Dion's 
murtherers. As he was refused admission by every 
city to Sicily, and universally hated and despised, he 
passed into Italy and made himself master of Rhe- 
&um; bat being no longer able to maintain his sol- 
diers, he was slain by Leptine^ and Polyperchon, with 

54 Oa moBDt HjiMttna. 

K5 Bat the Greek word ligniiyioff a cbeeae-frater, ia not CUons, 
bat Pgtwtft wliicb might hcmevsr oe Tiitgartjr pronouace^l Slw tta^ 
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the very same sword with which Dion had been ms»* 
sinated, for it was koowo by its size (being short like 
the Spartan swords,) and \>y its carious workmanship* 
Thus Callippus received the punishment due to his 
crimes. 
When Aristomache and Arete were released out of 

Erison^ they were received by Icetes, a Syracusan^a 
*iend of Dion's^ who for some time entertained them 
with hospitality and good faith. Afterward however, 
being prevailed upon by Dion's enemies, he put them 
on board a vessel, under pretence of sending them to 
Peloponnessus ; and he gave private orders to the sailors 
to assassinate them in the passage, and throw their bo- 
dies overboard. Others say, that they and the infant 
were thrown alive into the sea. This wretch, likewise 
paid the forfeit of his villany ; for he was put to death 
by Timoleon ; and the Syracusans, to revenge Dion, 
slew his two daughters ; of which I have maide more 
particular mention in Timoleon's Life. 
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SUMMARY. 

Birth and education of Brutia. HisfatnUy by thefalhtr^ t 
and mother's side. He attaches himself to the ^d JJca- 
demy; accompanies his uncle Cato to Cyprus : and iii 
the civil war sides with Pompey^. Ckesar orders his of- 
Jlcers to spare him^ and receives him courteously* He is 
appointed governor of Cisalpine Gaul, dnd praetor of 
the city. SuspectedbyCcBsar^ Engages in the conspiracy 
against him; animated by private intimations from se*. 
veral quarters^ and determined by Cassius, Tfiey gain 
LdgariuSj and other friends ; Labeo and Albinus join 
their party. Brutus^ wife Portia y proves her cohipeten" 
cy to the secret,. The execution fixed for the ides of 
March. Many alarming accidents. Brutus informed 
thathis wifeis^dead^remuinsinthe senate^house, Lxna*$ 
Conversation voiih Cmsar disconcerts the conspirators, 
Ctesar assassinated. Brutus opposes the murther of An- 
tony^ who at first takes their part ; but afterward, by 
reading Ccesar^s will to the people, rouses their indig. 
nation against the assassins, Brutus leaves Rome, and 
orders the fh,ows to be exhibited in his absence, Octaviu$ 
arrives at Rome, Brutus retires into Lucania. Portia's 
grief upon the occasion. He goes to Athens, -and begins 
to levy troops, which daily gather strength. His illness 
from cold. He defeats Caius, the brother of Antony^ 
and t<ikes him prisoner. Octavius is reconciled ttt 
17* 
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Aniowy, Seeand triumtnriUet and prmcriptiom. Brviusr 
in revenge pvUs Coins ta death* Parallel of BrtUns and 
ba$$iu8. Eulogy on Brvtus, His sense of honour, Caa-^ 
sius takes Modes. Brulua besieges Xunihus. The Dy* 
cians^ in despair^ set fire to their city. The moderation 
of Brutus gaius him several other cities. He pvUa fy> 
deaUi I%eodotuSt who had recommended the murder of 
Pompey in Egypt, Q;uarrels Tstiih Cassius, Adventure 
ofFavonius* Brutus^ rigour in^eeing the laws fulfilled. 
Offends Cassius, Apparition, and (Skssius^ speech upon 
it. They march against Cmsar and Antony , at Philippi, 
Oxssius^ mxned by some prodigies^ would defer the en^ 
gagement, but Brutus refuses. Their conversation 6e- 
fort the batde. The right wing, under Brutus, gains a 
considerable advantage ; hd the left, under Cassius, is 
entirely defeated, A fital mistake, Cassius mrrounded: 
kis troops disperse. He orders hisfreedman to kill him^ 
Bm^vf' lamentation over hds body , He collects kk jo^at-^ 
tered forces : but is distressed by the disposition of the 
soldiery : deviateSf in one instance, from his accust4nnedl 
justice, Casar atid Antony hazdrd a second battle. The 
spectre re^pears to Brutus ; who is defeated, Luci- 
lius offers kimselfto ihe pursuer^ as Brutus, cmc2 is car-^ 
ried to Antony, arutus sends SteUUius to visit hiseeimp^ 
kUls himnlf' Honours paid by Antony to his remains. 
Death of Portia, - 



The great progenitor of Marcus Brutira was tfiat 
Junius Brutus, to whom the ancient Romans erected a 
statue of brass, and placed it in the Capitol among their 
kings. He was represented with a drawn sword in his 
hand, to signify the spirit and firmness, with which he 
vanquished the Tarquins ; but hard-tempered like the 
steel of which that sword was composed, and in no de- 
gree humanized by education, th^ same obdurate seve- 
rity which impelled him against the tyrant, shut up his 
natural affection from his children, when he found them 
conspiring for the support of tyranny. On the contrary^ 
thj* Brutus,^ whose tife we are now writing, had all the 
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adtmiag^ t]^8riff€rfit>mrtiir€filtiTatioQ of phik»ophy^ 
To hts^ spirit, whieh was ^aloit^ly sedt<» and mild^ lie 
gate activity by constant application; Upon th^ whde, 
be seems to bave been bappily foiined to yirt«e. Bven 
fbe partisans of Cssat ascribed to him e>reTy' tbii^ that 
blithe appearance of hofifottr or generosity in thexoQ- 
sfuraey, ana all tbat wa? of a contrary com^exion they 
laid to the^charge of Cassias; who was indeed thefriend 
aDd relation of Brains^ but by no means resembled him 
in the purity and simplicity of bis manners. It is nniv 
icersally allowed, th9t his mother Seirilia was descended 
from Servilins Ahala^ who when Spnrius Maelius sedi* 
tioosly aspired to the monarchy, went up to him in the 
f OTum under a pretence of business^ and as Maeliusin*^ 
cltned his head to hear what he would say, stabbed him 
with a dagger which he had concealed for that purpose.^ 
But those who were ill affected toward him on account 
of his participation in Csssar's murtfaer, would not allow 
that he was descended from Junins Brutus, whose fym^y 
they said was estinct with his two sons^. Marcus Bru* 
tus (according to them) w£is a plebeian, descended from 
one Brutus, a steward of mean ei^raction ; and the 
family had but lately risen to any dignity in the state. 
On the contrary, Posidonius the philosopher agrees with 
those historians who state that Junius Brutus bad a third 
son, an infant when his brothers were put to death, and 
that from him Marcus Brutus was descended. He faar- 
Iher informs us, that there were several illustrious per- 
sons of that faofiily in his time, with whom he was well 

1 hiry (iv. 14.) and other bistorians rehMe thisaifMr in acKlbi^Qjt 
. manner. Some o£ them confidently assert, that Serrilius, who Was 

then general or the horse, put MseliiM to death by urder of Cincinna^ 
tus the dictator. 

2 Of this number is Dto, xtiv. 14., and Diomrsius of HriicarniBssas, 
V. 3. The latter adduces the plebeianshipofM. Bratos, here mention* 
ed, as a satisfactory proof. Bnt from Suet. (Aug. 2.) it appears that 
patrician families, e* g. theOctavian, sometimes became plebeian. The 
authority of Cicero is less vakable (Brut. 14., and Pbi^tpp. i. 6.^, as 
his reverence for Bratus nearly amounted to idolatry, and he would na* 
farally assign him the most illostrioas extraction he could. 

Tunc Ueet h FteQnimereS'gtnus. (Jw. vIm.! 131 .) 
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acqaaiDted, and who very much reeembled the iBtrfoe 
of Junias Brutus'. ^ But eoough upon this subject. - 

Cato the philosopher, was brother to ServiHa, the 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated 
his uncle's rirtues, and married his daughter Portia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the Greek 
philosophers, and understood their doctrines ; but tbe 
Flatonists ranked highest in his esteem. He had no 
iarourable opinion either of the New, or of the Middle 
Academy; but applied himself wholly to the studies of 
the Old one\ Antiochus of Ascalon was therefore hid 
favourite, and he entertained his brother Ariston in his 
•Wn house ; a man who, though inferior to some of the 
philosophers in learning, was equal to the first of them 
in modesty, prudence, and gentleness of manners.-^ 
Empylus, who liliewise lived with Brutus (as we find 
in his own Epistles, and in those of his friends), was an 
orator, and left a short but well-written narratiye of the 
death of Caesar, entitled * Brqtus.' 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both in the 
field and at the bar. In Greek, he affected the sent^n** 
tious and laconic way : of this there are several instances 
in his Epistles. Thus, in the beginning of the war, he 
wrote to the Pergameniaos^ '^ I hear you have given 
money to Dolabelia. If you gave it willingly, you must 
own that you have injured me ; if unwillingly , prove it 
by giving willingly to me.^' And again, upon another 
occasion, to the Samians^ ** Your deliberations are 
tedious, your actions slow : What, think you, will be the 

3 There were several dislinguished pertohrof this famfly, A. U. C. 
558; some of whom opposed the abrogftUon of the Oppian law, and 
were besieged by the Roman women in their bouses. (Liv. xxxivl T.', 
Val.Mai.ix. 1.3.) 

4 The Old Academy, iostituted'properly by Socrates, was succes- 
sively governed by Plato, his nephew Speasippus, Xenocrates, and Po< 
Temo. The Second, or Middle, owed its origin to Arcesilas, who was 
SQCceeded by Lacydes, Evander, Hegestnus, and Carneades. By this 
last, was founded that called the New ; and he was followed by Clitci- 
machtts, Philo, and Antiochus of Ascalon. For some account of the 
latter, see Life of Cicero; and for his Hwother, Cic. Acad. i. 3., Brut 
97. The three jointly reach from the time of Socrates down to that «f 
Ai^sttts, ahd comprehend upward of three fcoiM^d years.^ 
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cooeeqaeiice?'' Of thePatereaiis* thas ; «* The Xantki- 
ans r^ected my kindness^ and desperately made their 
country their grave. The Patareaos confided in me, 
and retained their liberty. It is in your own choice to 
imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or to suffer the 
fate of the Xanthians.^' And such is the style of his 
most remarkable letters. ' 

While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato 
to Cyprus, in the expedition s^ainst Ptolemy*.* After 
Ptolemy had killed himself, Cato, being detained by bu- 
sine^ in the isle of Rhodes, sent Caninius to secure the 
king's treasure ; but suspecting his fidelity, he wrote to 
Brutus to sail immediately to Cyprus from Pamphylia, 
where, after a fit of sickness, he was then staying fi)r the 
re-establishment of his health. He obeyed the order 
with reluctance, both out of respect to Caninius, who 
was thus superseded with disgrace, and because he 
thought the employment servile and illiberal, and by no 
means proper for a young man engaged in the pursuit 
of philosophy. Nevertheless, he executed the cogamis^* 
sion with suoh diligence, that he obtained Cato's appro^ 
bation ; and having converted Ptolemy's effects into rea-> 
dy money, he brought the greatest part of it to Rome*^ 

When Rome was divided into two factious^^and Pom* 
pey.aad Casar were in arms against each other, it was 
generaiiy believed that Brutue would join Cssar, be** 
cause his £ither had been p«( to death by Pompey''. 
He thdogbtit hip duty however to sacrifice his resent^ 
meats to tile interest of hi9<^€»cfn^y, and juc^ng Pom« 
pey's to be the better cause, he joined his party ; though 
before he wouM not even salute Pompey when Ire met 
him, esteemmg^it a crime to hold any conv^rsMton-wtA 

5 Pateraft- w«B a ctt^ of i^rcift9.oa the noithem coast c/i A«a<Miiior, 
4nd to the east of the moath of the Xanthus. Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
^ wbom it was coosiderabljr auemeoted, called it * Arsinoe of l<ycla,' 
after the name of his vrife ; but the old denomination was soon restored 
(Strabo, xir.)*^^thtts, the city mentioned below, stood hieber op on 
the other side.* . ^ r 

_ 6 See Lifa of Gafo, vol. VI. In that Life, Caniqios is always called 

7 Sec Life of P6mpey. vol. V. p. 157. 
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the murtherer of hb fatben But he now regaurded ^m 
as the head of the commoiiwealtb ; aod'therefore risting 
under his t>aDner, be sailed for Sicily as lieutenant to 
SestuB, who was governor of the island. There, boweyer, 
he found no opportunity of distinguishing himself ; and 
being informed that Fompey and Cssarwere encamped 
near each other, and preparing for that battle which was 
to decide the fate of the empire, he went voluntarily 
into M^cedon to have his share in the danger. Pompey^ 
it is said, was so much surprised and delighted at his 
coming, that he rose to embrace him in the presence of 
his guards, and treated him with as much respect as if 
he had been his superior. During the time that he nvas 
in camp, those hours which he did not spend with Pom- 
pey, he employed in reading and study ; and thus he 
passed the day before the battle of Pharsalia. It waa 
the middle of summer, the heats were intense,the marshy 
situations of the camp disagreeable, and his tent-bearers 
were long in coming* ^ evertheless, though e&tremely 
Iiarassed and fatigued he did not anoint himself till noon ; 
and then taking a morsel of bread, while others were at 
rest, or musing on the event of the ensuing day, he em- 
ployed himself till the evening in writing an epitome of 
Polybius. 

Caesar, it is said, had so high an esteem for him, that 
be ordered his officers by all means to spare him, if he 
chose tp surrender himself ;. and, if he refused, to let 
tlim escape with his life. Some have i>laced this kind* 
pess to the account of his mother 3ervilia, with whom 
Caesar had connexions of a tender Qature in the early 
part of his life*. Besides^ as this amour was at m 
dcm8 about the time when Brutus was bom, Caesar had 
some reason to believe he might be bis son. The intrigue 
Was notorious. When the senate was debating upou 

8 Tb«6e conoeitoot were well known. Cseiar mede her apreaent^ 
opon a certain occasion, of a pearl which cost him nearly 50,000L fo 
the civil wart, he astigned Co her a confiscated estate for a mere triSe; 
9ad when the people expressed their sorprise at its cheapness, Cicero 
8»id humonroosl/, Ouo mtUus enatam sciaiitt iertia deduad est. Tertia 
was a daafhter of l£;r?i1fa*9. fuid Mucfti \999 a term In the procuriic 
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the dangerous conspiracy of Catiline, Cato and CsBsar, 
who took different sides of the question, happened to 
sit near each other. In the midst of the business, a 
note was brought to Caesar from without, which he read 
silently to himself; upon this, Cato loudly accused Cae- 
sar of receiving letters from the enemies of the com- 
monwealth ; and Cassar, finding that it had occasioned 
a disturbance in the senate, delivered the note to Cato^ 
as he had received it. Cato, when he found it to be 
nothing but a lewd letter from his own sister ServiJia^ 
threw it back again to Caesar ; »* Tak§ it, you sot," said 
he, and went on with the public business. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompey had fled 
toward the sea, and Caesar was storming the camp, Bru- 
tus escaped through one of the gates, and fled into a . 
watery marsh, where he hid himself among the reeds. 
Thence he ventured "out in the night, and got safe to La- 
rissa". From LarisSa he wrote to Caes?", who expressed 
the greatest pleasure in hearing of his safety, sent-for 
him, and entertained him among the first of his friends. 
When no one could give any account which way Pom- 
pey was fled, Caesar walked for some time alone with 
Brittus, to explore his opinion ; and finding that he sup- 
posed it was to Egypt, he rejected the suggestions of 
the rest, and directed his march for that country. Poto- 
pey had indeed taken the route of I^pt, as Brutus con- 
jectured, but he had already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with Caesar, that he 
reconciled him to his friend Cassius ; and when he spoke 
in behalf of the king of Africa, though there were many 
impeachments against him, he obtained for him a consi- 
derable part of his kingdom '^. On opening his speech 
upon this occasion, Caesar said ; *\I know not what this 
young "man intends, but whatever it is, he intends it 
strongly.'^ His mind was steady, and not easily moved 
by entreaties. His principles were reason and honour, 
and the ends to which these directed himJie prosecuted 

9 A citjr in Thessaly. 

to Plutarch must here be mistaken. It was Deiotarns, king of Gk 
Yatia, and not <he king of Africa, for whom Bratns pleaded. See Cic. 
Ep.adAtt. iv. 1. 
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with so much vigaur, that be sei^cmi failed of sQceess. 
No flattery could induce him to attend to unjust peli* 
tions ; and though that ductility of mind, which may 
be wrought upon by the impudence of importunity, is 
by some called good-nature, he considered it as the 
greatest disgrace. He used to say, that he suspected 
those who could refuse no fevours, had not very 
honestly employed the flower of their youth. 

CsBsar, previously to his expedition into Africa against 
Cato and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government 
of Cisalpine Gaul i and this was very fortunate for that 
particular province. For, while the inhabitants of other 
provinces were oppressed and treated like slaves by the 
violence and rapacity of their governors, Brutus behaved 
with so much kindness to the people under his jurisdic* 
tion, that they were in some measure indemnified for 
their former sufferings. Yet he ascribed every thing 
to the goodness of Caesar ; and it was no small gratifi 
cation to the latter to find, upon his return through Italy, 
not only Brutus himself, but all the cities under his 
command, ready to attend his progress, and industrious 
to do him honour. 

As there were several prastorships vacant, it was the 
general opinion that the chief of them, which is the 
praetorship of the city, would be conferred either upon 
Brutus or Cassius. Some say, that this con^etition 
heightened the variance, that had already taken place 
t>etween them ; for such there was, though Cassius was 
allied to Brutus by having married his sister Junia. 
Others however affirm, that this competition ws» a poli- 
tical manoeuvre of CaBsar's, who by privately favouring 
both their hopes, had encouraged their mutual hostility. 
Be that as it may, Brutus had httle more than the repu- 
tation of his virtue to set against the gallant actions, 
which had been achieved by Cassius in the Parthian 
war. Caesar weighed the merits of each : and after con- 
sulting with his friends, '* Cassius," said he, " has the 
better title to the first praetorship ; but Brutus must have 
it notwithstanding." Another praetorship was therefore 
given to Cassius ; but he was less obliged by this, than 
oflended by the loss of the first. 

Brutus had, or at least might have bad, equal influeace 
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with Ca&sai' in every thing else ; he might have stodd 
the first in interest with him, if he had not heen drawn 
off and turned aside by Cassius' party. Not that he 
was perfectly reconciled to Cassias, since the competi- 
tion for the prsBtorial appointments ; bat he listened to 
his friends, who were perpetually advising him, instead 
of being soothed or cajoled by CaBsar, to reject the ci- 
vilities of a tyrant, whose object was not to reward, but 
to disarm his virtue. On the other hand, Caesar had his 
suspicions, and Brutus his accusers ; yet the former 
thought he had less to fear from his spirit, his authority^ 
and his connexions, than he had to hope from his ho- 
pesty. When he was told, that Antony and Dolabella 
bad some dangerous conspiracy on foot ; *^ It is not,'* 
said he, *' the sleek and fat men that I fear, but the pale 
and the lean ;" meaning Brutus and Cassius. After- 
ward, when he was advised to beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breast and said, " Don't you think 
then, that Brutus will wait, till I have done with this 
poor body ?" as if he thought Brutus the only proper 
person to succeed him in his immense power. It is ex- 
tremely probable indeed that Brutus would have been 
the first man in Rome, could he have had patience to 
remain awhile the second, and have stayed till time had 
wasted the power of Caesar, and dimmed the lustre of 
hi9 great actions. But Cassius a man, of violent passions, 
and an enemy to Caesar rather from personal than poli- 
tical hatred, still urged him against the dictator. It 
was universally said, that Brutus hated the imperial 
power, and Cassius the emperor. Cassius,lndeed, pre- 
tended that Caesar had injured him : he complained, 
that the lions which he had procured when he was no- 
minated aedile, and which he had sent to Megara, Caesar 
had converted to his own use, having found them in that 
city when it was taken by Calanus. Those lions, it is 
said, were very fatal to the inhabitants ; for as soon as 
their city was taken, they opened their dens and un- 
chained them in the streets, to stop the irruption of the 
foe ; but instead of that, they fell upon the citizens, 
and tore them so dreadfully, that their very enemies 
were struck with pity. Some affirm that this was the prin- 
cipsJ motive with Cassius for conspiring against Caesar; 
VOL. vii. 18 
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but they are strangely mistaken. Cassius had a natural 
hatred of the whole race of tyrants, which he showed 
evea when he was at school with Faustus the son of 
Sylla. When Faustus was boasting among the boys of 
the unlimited power of his father, Cassius rose and struck 
him on the face. The friends and tutors of Faustus 
would baye taken upon themselves to punish the insult ; 
but Fompey prevented it, and sending for the boys ex- 
amined them himself. Upon which Cassius said, '* Come 
along, Faustus ! and repeat, if you dare, before Fom- 
pey the expressions which provoked me, that I may 
again strike yon on the face." Such was the disposition 
of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the 
persuasion of his friends, by private intimations, and by 
anonymous letters. Under the statue of his ancestor, 
who destroyed the Tarquins, was placed a paper with 
these words : ** O that we had a Brutus now !*' and 
** O that Brutus were now alive !" His own tribunal, 
upon which he sat as prastor, was continually filled with 
«ach inscriptions as these : " Brutus, thou sleepest ! thou 
art not a true Brutus '." Casar's sycophants were the 
occasion of this; for, among other invidious distinctions 
which they paid him, they crowned his statues by night, 
that the people might salute him king instead of dicta- 
tor. This, however, as I have shown more at large in 
the Life of Caesar, had a contrary effect. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to engage in the 
conspiracy, they all consented, on condition that Brutus 
would take the lead ; concluding that it was not strength 
of hands or resolution that they wanted, but the coun- 
tenance of a man of reputation like him to pr^de at 
this sacrifice, and by his very participation to justify 
the deed. They were sensible, that without him ihey 
should neither proceed with spirit, nor escape suspicion 
when they had effected their purpose : as the world, 
they knew, would infer that if the action had been ho- 
nourable, Bmtns would not have refused to be concern- 
ed in it. Cassius, having considered these things, de- 
termined to pay Brutus the first visit, after the quarrel 
that had been between them ; and when the coinpli- 
mentsof recoDciliatioQ were over, he asked him, " Whe- 
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ther he intended to be in the senate on the calends of 
March ; as it was reported," he said, '* that Cesar's 
friends designed to move, that he should be declared 
king." Brutus answered, ** He should not be there :" 
upon which Cassius demanded, <' But what if they 
should send for us ?" ** It would then," repJied Brutus, 
** be my duty not only to speak against it, but to sacri- 
fice my life for the liberties of Rome." Cassius, en- 
couraged by this, proceeded ; *' But .what Roman will 
bear to see you die ? Don't you know yourself, Brutus ? 
think you that those inscriptions, which you found on 
your tribunal, were placed there by weavers and victu- 
allers, and not by the first and greatest men in Rome ? 
From other prsetors they look for presents, and shows, . 
and gladiators ; but from you they claim the abolition 
of tyranny, as a debt which your family has entailed 
upon you. They are ready to suffer every thing on 
your account, if you are really what you ought, to be, 
and what they expect you to be." After this he em- 
braced Brutus, and being perfectly reconciled, they re* 
tired to their respective friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one ^intus Ligarius, 
whom Cassar had pardoned, though he had borne arms 
against him. This man, less grateful for the pardon 
which he had received, than offended at the power which 
had made him stand in need of it, hated Caesar, but was 
the intimate friend of Brutus. The latter one day visit-^ 
ed him, and finding him unwell, said, *' O Ligarius 1 
what a time is this to be sick !" Upon which he raised 
himself on his elbow, and taking orutus by the hand, 
answered, <slf Brutus has any design worthy of him- 
self, Ligsirius is well." They now sounded the inclina* 
tions of all whom they could trust, and took into the 
conspiracy not only their familiar friends, but such as they 
knew to be brave and above the fear of death. For this 
reason, though they had the highest regard for Cicero, 
and the utmost confidence in his principles as a repub- 
lican, they concealed the conspiracy from him ; lest his 
natural timidity, increased by the wariness of age",^ and 
estimating every individual step with a view to the 

U U6wa8nQW*ixty>threeyeanof»ge,6,C. 44.*^ 
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greatest possible security, should retard those measures^ 
which requiredthe most resolute despatch, 

Brutus likewise thought ; roper to leave his friends 
Statihus and Favonius, the followers of Cato/'out of the 
conspiracy. He had tried their sentiments under the 
colour of a philosophical dispute, in which Favonius Ob- 
served, that the worst absolute government was prefer- 
able to a civil war ; and Statilius added, that it did not 
become a wise or.sensible man to expose himself to fear 
and danger, on account of the faults and follies of others. 
But Labeo, who was present, contradicted both : and 
Brutus, though he was silent at the time, as if the dis- 
pute had been difficult to determine, communicated the 
design subsequently to Labeo, who readily concurred m 
it. It was then agreed to gain over the other Brutus, 
sumamed Albinus, who, though not distinguished by his 
personal courage or activity, derived considerable im- 
portance fi'omthe number of gladiators whom he bred 
for the public shows, and the entire confidence that Cae- 
sar reposed in him. To the solicitations of Cassius and 
Labeo he made no answer ; but when he came privately 
to Brutus, and found that he was at the head of the con- 
spiracy, he made no scruple of joining them. The name 
of Brutus drew in many more of the most eminent per- 
sons of the state ; and though they had entered into no 
oath of secrecy, they kept the conspiracy sd close, thai 
notwithstanding the gods themselves denounced the 
event by visions and a variety of other prodigies, no one 
would give any credit to it. 

Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon him» 
The safety of some of the principal men in Rome de- 
pended apon his conduct, and he could not think of the 
danger, which they were about to encounter, without 
anxiety. In public, indeed, he suppressed his uneasi* 
ness ; but at home, and especially by night, he was not 
the same man. Sometimes he would start from his sleep ; 
at others, he was totally immersed in thought. From 
these and similar circumstances it was obvious to his 
wife, as they slept together, that he was full of unusud 
cares, and was revolving in his mind some difficult and 
dangerous enterprise. Porcia, as we before observed^ 
was the daughter of Cato. She was married to her 
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cousin Brijtus very yotmg, though she was then a widow 
and had a 9on named Bibalus,.after his father. There is 
a small tract of his still eiclant, called * Memoirs of Bru- 
tus.' Porcia to the stfection of a wife, added the prudence 
of a woman, who was not unacquainted with philosophy, 
jjnd she resolved to forbear inquiring intp her husband's 
secrets, before she had mside the following trial of her 
firmness : She ordered all her attendants out of her 
apartment, and with a small knife gave herself a deep 
wound in the thigli. This occasioned a great effusion of 
blood, violent pain, and a iever in consequence. Brutus 
was extremely afflicted fat her, and as he attended her 
in the height of her suffering, she thus spoke to him ; 

" When you married Cato's daughter, Brutus, you did 
not, I presume, consider her merely a» a female compa- 
nion, but as the partner of all your fortunes. You, in- 
deed, have given me no reason to repent my marriage : 
but what proof, either of affection or fidehty, can you 
receive from me, if 1 am to share neither iii your secret 
griefs nor in your private counsels ! I am sensible, that 
secrecy is not the characteristic virtue of my sex : but 
surely our natural weakness may be strengthened by a 
virtuous education, and by honourable connexions : and 
Porcia can boast that she is the daugbter of Cato, and the 
wife of Brutus. Yet even in these distinctton3 1 placed 
no absolute confidence, till I had made an experiment, 
and found that I was proof against, pain." When she 
had said this, she showed him her wound, and informed 
him of her motives : upon which, Brutus was so inuch 
surprised, that with lifted hands he entreated the gods to 
favour his enterprise, and enable him to approve him- 
self worthy of Porcia, He then took every means to 
cure her wound, and to restore her to health. 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at which 
Caesar was expected to attend, that was thought a proper 
time for the execution of their designs. For then they 
could not only appear together without suspicion, but 
as some of the most considerable persons in the com- 
Inonwealth would be. present, they flattered themselves 
that as soon as the deed was done, they would join in 
asserting the conmion l^iierty. The place too, where 
the senate was to meet, seemed providentially ferour- 
18 * 
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able for their purpose. It was a portico adjoipiDg to th^ 
theatre, and in the midst of a saloon furnished witb 
benches stood a statue of Pompej, which had been 
erected to him by the commonwealth, when he adorned 
that part of the city with these buildings. Here the se- 
nate was convened on the ides of March ; and it seemed 
as if some god was bringing Caesar to this place^ in or- 
der to revenge upon him Pompey's death. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with 
him a dagger, which last circumstance was known only 
to his wife. The rest met at Cassius' house, and con- 
ducted his son, who was that day to put on the Toga 
Virilis to the Forum : whence they proceeded to Pom- 
pey's portico, and waited for Cssar. Any one that had 
been privy to the design of the conspirators, would here 
have been astonished at their tranquil and consistent 
firmness. Many of them were praetors, and obliged by 
their office to shear, and determine causes. These they 
heard with so much calmness, and decided with so much 
accuracy^ that one could not have supppsed there had 
been any thing else upon their minds ; and when a 
certain person appealed with great clamour from 
the judgment of Brutus to Caesar, Brutus . looking 
round upon the assembly said '* Caesar neither does, 
nor shall hinder me from acting agreeably to the laws." 
Nevertheless, they were disturbed by many accidents. 
Though the day was far spent, still Caesar did not arrive^ 
being detained by his wife and the soothsayers, on ac- 
count of defects in the sacrifices. In the mean time a 
person came up to Casca, one of the conspirators, and 
taking* him by the hand, "You concealed the thing 
from me," said he, " but Brutus has told me all." Casca 
expressed his surprise ; upon which the other said laugh- 
ing, " How came you to be so rich of a sudden as to 
stand for the aedileship?" So near was the great secret 
blown by the ambiguity of this man's discourse 1 ^At 
the same time Popilius Laena, a senator, after saduting 
Brutus and Cassius in a very obliging manner, said in a 
whisper, '^ My best wishes are with you : but make no 
delay, for it is now no secret." Upon which he imme^ 
diately went away, and lefl them in the utmost con- 
steynation, 9s they concluded thsi erery thing wa3 
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'discovered. Soon after this a messenger came moiiiDg 
from Brutus' house, and told him that his wife was dying. 
Porcia had been under extreme anxiety, and in great 
agitation about the event. At every little noise or voice 
she started up and rati to the door, like one of the frantic 
priestesses of Bacchus, demanding of every one that came 
from the Forum, what Brutus was doing. She despatched 
messenger afler messenger, to make the same inquiries ; 
and, being unable any longer to support the agony of 
her mind, she at length sunk, and fainted away. She 
had not time to retire to her chamber. As she sat in 
the middle of the house, her spirits failed, her colour 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. Her 
women shrieked, the neighbourhood ran to their assist- 
ance, and a report was soon spread through the city thai 
Porcia was dead. By the care of those about her, how- 
ever, in a short tnne she recovered. Brutus was natu- 
rally much distressed on the intelligence, but his private 
grief gave way to the. public concern ; for it was now 
reported, that Caesar was coming on a litter. The ill 
•men of his sacrifices had deterred him from entering 
upon •business of importance, and he proposed to defer 
it under a pretence of indisposition. As soon as he bad 
left the litter, Popilius Laena, who a little before had 
wished Brutus success, went up and spoke to him for a 
, considerable time, Caesar all the while standing and 
seeming very attentive. The conspirators (for so let 
them be styled) not being able to hear what he said, 
suspected, from what had passed between him and Bru- 
tus, that he was now making a disclosure of their design. 
This disconcerted them extremely, and looking upon 
each other they agreed by the silent language of the 
countenance, that they would not stay to be t^en, but 
despatch themselves. With this intent, Cassius and some 
jothers were just about to draw their daggers from under 
their robes ; when Brutus having inferred from Laena'^ 
looks and gestures, that he was petitioning and not 
{accusing, encouraged Cassius by the cheerfulness of his 
countenance. This was the only way, in which he could 
communicate his sentiments, being surrounded by manj 
that were strangers to the conspiracy. Laena, afler 9 
little wMle, ftissed Caesar's handdod lefTliim; audit 
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plainly appeared^ upon the whole, ihat he had beei^ 
speaking about bis own private affairs. 

The senate was already seated, and the conspira- 
tors, under a pretence of preferring a suit to him, had 
crowded round Cassar's chair. Cassias turned his face 
to Pompey's statue, and invoked it, as if it had been sen- 
sible of his prayers. Trebonius" detained Antony in 
conversation without the court. And now Caesar entered, 
and the whole senate rose to salute him. The conspi- 
rators clustered about him, and setTibullus Cimber, t)ne 
of their number, to solicit the recall of his brother who 
had been banished. In this solicitation they all united, 
clasping Cassar's hand, and kissing his head and his 
breast« He rejected their applications, however, and 
finding that they would not desist, at length rose from 
his seat in anger. Tullius upon this laid hold of his 
robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, who 
stood behind, gave him the first (though but a slight) 
wound with his dagger, near the shoulder. Caesar 
caught the handle of the da^er, and said in Latin, 
" Villain ! Casca I what dost thou mean ?" Casca itai 
Greek, called his brother to his assistance. Caesar 
was wounded by numbers almost at the same instant, 
and looked round him for some way to escape ; but 
when he saw Brutus' dagger pointed against him, he let 
go Casca's hand, and covering his head with his robe, 
resigned himself to their swords. The conspirators 
pressed so eagerly to stab him, that they even wounde<l 
^ each other. Brutus, in attempting to have his share in 
the sacrifice, received a cut in his hand, and all of them 
were covered with blood. 

Caesar thus slain, Brutus stepped forward into the 
middle of the senate-house, and proposing to make, a 
speech desired the senators to stay. They fled however 
with the utmost precipitation, though no one pursued, for 
the conspirators had no design upon any life, but that 
of Caesar ; and, that taken away, they invited the rest 

12 Thi», though different from Plutarch's former account in the L»fc 
of Caeaar, vol. V. (in which he informs us, that Antony Was deUioed bv 
Brutus Albinus) is the more Accurate statement. J^e Cic. Philip, ii^ 
•ndxiiJ. ' . 
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to liberty. All but Bmtus indeed were of opinion, that 
Antony ought to fall with Caesar ; as an insolent man^ 
who in his principles favoured monarchy, and who had 
rendered himself popular in the army. Moreover, be* 
side his natural disposition to despotism, he had at this 
time the consular power, and was Caesar's colleague. 
Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injustice of such 
a measure, and suggested the possibility of Anton j'a 
change of principle. He thought it far from improbable 
that, afler the destruction of Caesar, a man so passionately 
fond of glory would be inspired by an emulation to join 
in restoring the commonwealth. Thus Antony was 
saved ; though, in the general consternation, he had 
fled in the disguise of a plebeian. Brutus and his party 
betook themselves to the Capitol, and showing their 
bloody hands and naked swords, proclaiming liberty to 
the people as they passed. At first all was lamentation, 
distraction, and anarchy : but as no farther violence 
was committed, the senators and people recovered their 
^apprehensions, and went in abod> to the conspirators 
in the Capitol. IBratus made a popular speech adapted 
to the occasion ; and, this being well received, his party 
were encouraged to /;ome down into the Forum. The 
rest were undistinguished ; but persons of the iirst qua- 
lity attended Brutus ; conducted him with great honour 
from the Capitol, and placed him in the rostrum. At the 
sight of Brutus the populace, though disposed tp tumult,, 
were struck with reverence ; and, when he began to 
speak, they attended with silence. It soon appeared how* 
ever that it was not the action, but the man that they res- 
pected ; for when Cinna spoke and accused Cassar, they 
loaded him with the most opprobrious language, and. 
became 80 outrageous, that the conspirators thought pro- 
per once more to retire into the Capitol. Brutus now ex* 
pected to be besieged, and therefore dismissed the prin- 
cipal people that attended him ; as he thought it untea- 
Aonable that they, who had had no concern in the action, 
should be exposed to the danger that followed it.' Next 
day, the senate assembled in the temple of Tellus ; and 
Antony, Plancus and Cicero, in their respective speeches 
persuaded and prevailed upon the people to consent to 
aa amnesty. Accordingly, the conspirators were not only 
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another kind of monarchy. The return of Brutus was » 
consequently, much desired ; and, as he was to exhibit 
shows and games in his capacity of praetor, it was ex- 
pected. Brutus, however, had receiyed intelligence 
that several of Caesar's old soldiers, to whom he had 
distributed lands and colonies, had stolen by small par- 
ties into Rome, and there lay in wait for him : he there- 
Ibre did not think proper to come himself. Notwith- 
standing this, the shows exhibited on his account were 
extremely magnificent : for he had bought a considera- 
ble number of wild beasts, and ordered that they should 
^11 be reserved without exception for that purpose. He 
went himself as far as Naples, to collect a number of 
comedians ; and being informed of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the stage, he requested his 
friends to use all their interest to bring him to Rome. 
Canutius was a Grecian, and Brutus therefore thought 
that no compulsion ought to he used. He wrote like- 
wise to Cicero, and begged that he would by all means 
be present at the pubhc shows. 

^ Such was the situation of his affairs, when upon Oc- 
tavius' arrival at Rome things took a different turn. He 
was son to the sister *" of Caesar, who had adopted and 
appointed him his heir ; and was pursuing his studies at 
Apollonia, with the expectation of meeting his uncle 
there on his intended expedition against the Parthians, 
at the time of his death. Upon hearing of this event, 
he immediately came to Rome, and in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, assumed the name of 
Caesar. By punctually distributing among the citizens 
the money that had been bequeathed to them, he soon 
gained the ascendancy over Antony ; and, by his libe- 
rality to the soldiers, he attracted to his party the 
greatest number of those who had served under Caesar. 
Cicero likewise, who hated Antony, joined in his inter- 
est : and this was so much resented by Brutus, that, in 
his letters he reproached him in the severest terms. — 
*« He perceived," he said, " that Cicero was tame 
enough to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid of the 

16 Rather 'Ihe neice.' Sec Life of Cicero, vol. VJ, p. 331. note 
120. 
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tyrant that hated him ; and that his compliments to Oc- . 
tavius were "meant to purchase an easy slavery : but 
oiQr ancestors " said Brutus, " scorned to bear even a 
gentle master.*' He added, "As to the measure of peace 
or war, he himself was undetermined ; but upon one 
thing he had firmly resolved, which was, never to be a 
slave!" He expressed his surprise, "That Cicero 
should prefer an infamous accommodation even to the 
dangers of civil war ;,and that the only fruits, which 
he expected from destroying the tyranny of Antony, 
should be the establishment of a new tyrant in Octa- 
vius"." Such was the spirit ^f his first letters. 

The city was now divided into two factions : some 
joined Caesar, others remained with Antony, and the 
army was sold to the best bidder. Brutus, of course, 
despaired of any desirable event ; and resolving to leave 
Italy, went by land to Lucania, and came to the mari- 
time town of Elea. Porcia, being to return thence to 
Rome, endeavoured as well as possible to conceal the 
sorrow that oppressed her ; but notwithstanding her 
magnanimity, a picture which she found there betrayed 
her distress. The subject was, the parting of Hector 
and Andromache. He was represented delivering his 
son Astyanax into her arms, and the eyes of Andro- 
mache were fixed upon him. The resemblance that 
this picture bore to her own distress, made her burst 
into tears the moment she beheld it ; and frequently 
every day she visited the melancholy emblem, to weep 
over it. Upon this occasion, Acilius, one of Brutus* 
friends, repeated the passage in Homer, where Andro- 
mache says ; 

*♦ Yet while ray Hector still survives, I see 

" My father, mother, brethren, all in thee (18)." 

Pops. 

To which Brutus replied with a smile, " But I must aot 
answer Porcia, as Hector did Andromache ; 

" Hasten to thy tasks at home, 

** There guide the spindle, and direct the loma, (18) 

Pope. 

17 See Cic. Ep. ad Brut. 16, 17.* 
18 Hom.n.vi.^9,&c.* 
19Ib.491.« 
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«< Sbe has not personal strength indeed, to sustain tiie 
toils which we undergo ; hut her spirit is not less active 
in the cause of her country." This anecdote we have 
from Bibuius, Porcia's son. 

From Elea, Brutus sailed to Athens, where he was 
received with high applause, and invested with public 
honours. There he took up his residence with a par- 
ticular friend, and attended the lectures of Theomnes- 
tus the Academic, and Cratippus the Peripatetic^, de* 
voting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet, in this 
unsuspected state, he was privateJy preparing for war. 
He despatched Herostratus into Macedon, to gain the 
principal officers in that province ; and by his kindness 
he secured all the young Romans, who were then stu* 
dents at Athens. Among these was the son of Cicero, 
upon whom he bestowed the highest encomiums, de- 
claring, that he could never cease admirintr the spirit * 
of that young man, who bore such a mortal hatred to 
tyrants. 

At length, he began to act more publicly ; and bear- 
ing that some of the Roman ships laden with money 
were returning from Asia, under the command of a man 
of honour, a friend of his, he met him at Carystus, a 
city of Euboea. There he had a conference with him, 
and requested that he would give up the ships. It hap- 
pened to be his own birth-day, upon which occasion he 
gav » a splendid entertainment, and while they were 
drinking ' Victory to Brutus and Liberty to Rome,' to 
enronrage the cause he called for a larger bowl. While 
he held it in his hand, without any visible relation to 
the subject they were upon, he pronounced this verse : 

- ' '' Mjr fall was dopm'd by Phoebus and hy Fate (21). 

Some historians affirm, that * Apollo' was the word 
which he gave his soldiers in the last battle at Philippi, 
and of course conclude, that this exclamation was apre- 

20 For 8ome account of this philosopher, see Cic. Off. i. 1., Ep. ad 
Fam. xvi. $1., and De Dir. i. 3.* 

21 A line spoken b/ Potroclus to Hector, Horn. II xvi. 349.* 
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sage of his defeat. Antistius, the commander of the 
ships^ gave him five hundred thousand drachmas of the 
money, which he was carrying to Italy. The remains 
of Pompey's army, that were scattered about Thessaly, 
readily joined his standard ; and beside these he flwk 
^ve hundred horse, whom Cinna' was conducting to 
Dolabella in Asia. He then sailed to Demetrias^, and 
seized a large quantity of arms, which Julius Caesar 
had provided for the Parthian war, and which were 
now to be sent to Antony. Macedon was dehvered up 
to him by Hortensius the praetor, and all the neighbour- 
ing princes readily offered their assistance. When in- 
formation was brought that Caius the brother of Antony, 
had traversed Italy to join the forces under Gabinius in 
Dyr^achium and ApoHonia, Brutus determined to seize 
them before he arrived, and made a forced march with 
such troops as were at hand. The road was rugged, 
and the sno^ deep ; but he moved with such expedition, 
that his suttlers were left a long way behind. When 
he had almost reached Dyrracbium, he was seized with 
a disorder called * Bulimia,' (or violent hunger) occa- 
sioned by cold and fatigue. This disorder affects both 
men and cattle after fatigues in the snow : whether it 
be that, perspiration being prevented by the extreme 
•^cold, the vital heat is confined, and more immediately 
consumes the aliment ; or that a keen and subtile vapour 
rising from the melted snow penetrates the body, and 
destroys the heat by expelling it through the pores : for 
the sweatings seem to arise from the heat contending 
with the cold, which being repelled bv the latter, the 
vapoury steam is diffused over the surrace of the body. 
But of this I have treated. more largely in another place. 
Brutus growing very faint, and having no provisions, 
his servants were forced to go to the enemy^s gates; 
and beg bread from the sentinels. These, on learning 
Brutus' distress, brought him meat and drink in their 
own hands ; and in return for their humanity, when he 
had taken the city, he showed kindness both to them 
and to the rest of the inhabitants. ^ 

When Caius arrived in ApoHonia, he summoned the 

23 A towa in Thcswly, at (lie bead of the bay of Pagasw.* 
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soldiers quartered near the city to join him ; but find* 
ing that they were all with Brutus, and suspecting that 
those in Apollonia favoured the same party, he pro- 
ceeded to Buthrotus®. Brutus, however, found means 
to destroy three of his cohorts in their march. Caius 
after this attempted to seize some posts near Byllis, bnt 
Was routed in a set battle by young Cicero, to whonu. 
Brutus had given the command of the army upon that 
occasion, and to whose generalship he was frequently- 
indebted for success. Caius was soon afterward sur* 
prised in a marsh, whence he had no means to escape : 
and Brutus finding him in his power, surrounded him 
with his cavalry, and gave orders that none of his men 
should be killed ; for he expected that they would 
' quickly join him of their own accord. This expecta- 
tion was justified by the event. They surrendered both 
themselves and their general ; so that Brutus had now 
a very respectable army. He treated Caius for a long 
time with all possible respect ; not devesting him of any 
of the ensigns of dignity that he bore, though (it is 
said) he received letters from several persons at Rome, 
and particularly fi'om Cicero, advising him to put him 
to death. At length, however, when he found that he 
was secretly intriguing with his officers and exciting 
seditions among the troops, he put him on board a ship, 
and kept him close prisoner. The soldiers whom he 
had corrupted retired into Apollonia, whence they sent 
to Brutus, that if he would visit them there, they would 
return to their doty. Brutus replied, *' That this was 
not the custom of the Romans ; but that those who had 
offended, should come in person to their general, and 
solicit his forgiveness.** This they did, ami they were 
accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to pass over into Asia, when 
he was informed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young 
CsBsar, abetted by the senate, had gained the ascen- 
dency over Antony and driven him out of Italy, but 
at the same time he began to be not less formidable 

23 Buthrotus X^od. Botriolo) was a cit^ of Epire, seated in a penin- 
sula opposite Corfu, and held by a Roman colony. Byllis, mentioned 
below, was a maritime city in Illyria, founded by the Mrrmidons und€i> 
Ncoptatemu». (Steph. dc Urb.}* 
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hicBself ; for he soH<^ited the consulship conirary to law> 
and kept in pay an unnecessary army. The senate 
consequently, tboc^h they had at first supported, were 
noir dissatisfied with his measures : and as they hegan 
ix> cast their eyes on Brutus, and decreed or confirmed 
several provinces to him, Cssar was under some appre- 
hensions. He therefore despatched messengers to An-^ 
tony, and desired that a reconciliation might take. place. 
After this, he drew up his army round the city, and car- 
ried the consulship, though hut a boy, as he himself 
informs us in his Memoirs, in his twentieth year. He 
was no soonej consul than he ordered a judicial process 
to issue against Brutus and his accomplices, for having 
without trial or condemnation murthered the first ma^ 
gistrate in Rome. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to 
accuse Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa, Cassius ; and 9B 
neither of them appeared, the judges were obliged t^ 
pass sentence against both. It is said that when the 
crier, as usual, cit<»d Brutus to appear, the people could 
not suppress their sighs ; and persons of the first dis- 
tinction heard it in silent dejection. Publius Silicius** 
was observed to burst into tears ; and this was the cause^ 
why he was aflerward proscribed. The triumvirs 
Caesar, Antony and Lepidus, being now reconciled 
divided the provinces among them ; and settled that 
list of assassination, in which two hundred citizens, and 
Cicero among the rest, were proscribed. 

When the report of the/se proceedings was brought 
into Macedon, Brutus found himself under a necessity 
of despatching orders to Hortensius to kill Gaius, the 
brother of Antony, in ^evenge of the deaths of Cicero 
his friend, and Brutus Albinus his kinsman. This was 
the reason why Antony, when he had taken Hortensius 
at the battle of Philippi, slew him upon his brother's 
tomb. Brutus says, that he was more ashamed of the 
cause of Cicero's death, than grieved at the e^ent ; 
while he saw Rome enslaved rather by her own &ult^ 
than by that of her tyrants, and continuing a tame spec^ 
tatior of such scenes, as ought not to have been heard 
of without horror. 

24 Se« X>Um xl»i. 49, who there calliWm SiUciai CanmM* 
19 * 
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Brutus' army was now considerable, and he ordered 
its route into Asia, while a fleet was preparing in Bithy- 
nia and at Cveicum. As he marched b^ land, he settled 
the affairs of the cities, and gave audience to the princes 
of the country through which he passed. He sent di- 
rections to Cstfsius, who was in Syria, to abandon his 
intended journey into Egypt, and join him. Upon this 
occasion he tells him, that their collecting forces to de- 
stroy the tyrants was not in order to secure an empire 
to themselves, but deliver their fellow -citizens ; that 
they should never forget this j^rime object of their un- 
dertaking, but adhering to their first intentions, keep 
Italy in their eye, and hasten to rescue their country 
from oppression. 

Cassius accordingly set out to join him, end Brutus 
at the same time making some progress to meet him, 
th^ interview took place at Smyrna. Till this meet- 
ing, they had not seen each other since they parted at 
the Piraeus of Athens, when Cassius set out for Syria, 
and Brutus for Macedon. The forces, which they had 
respectively assembled, gave them great joy, and made 
them confident of success. From Italy they had fled 
like solitary exiles, without money, without arms, with- 
out a ship, a soldier, or a town for shelter. Yet now, 
within so short a time, they found themselves supplied 
«vith shipping and monev, with an army of horse and 
ibot, and in a condition of contending for the empire of 
Rome. Cassius was no less respectful to Brutus, than 
Brutus was to him ; but the latter would generally 
wait upon the former, as Cassius was the older man, " 
and of the feebler constitution. Cassius was esteemed 
an able soldier, but of a fiery disposition, ^nd ambitious 
to command, rather by fear than affection ; though at 
'^he same time with his familiar mrquaintance he was 
easy in his manners, and fond of raillery to excess.. 
Srutus, on account of his virtue, was respected by the 
4>eople, beloved by his friends, admired by men of 
principle, and not hated even by his enemies. He was 
mild in his temper, and had a loftiness of mind superior^ 
to anger, avarice, and the love of pleasure: in his opi- 
nions^ be was firm and inflexible, and zealous in every 
jpufsvit where justice or honour were concerned.. T]be 
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people bad the lughest opitiion of his u^teg^tY and 
sinceritj in eVety underfakingj and this naturally in* 
spired them with coh^dence and afFection* Even Pom- 
pey the Great scarcely eVer had so much credit with 
them: for no one helieved that, if he had conquered 
CaBsar, he would have suboutted to the laws, and would 
not have retained his power under the title of consul or 
dictator, or some more specious and popular name« 
Cassius, on the contrary, a man of violent passions and 
rapacious avarice, was suspected of exposing himself to 
toil and danger, rather from a thirst of power, than 
an attachment to the liberties of Rome. The former 
disturbers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, 
and Carbo, evidently set their country as a stake for the 
winner, and hardly scrupled to own that they fought for 
empire. But the very enemies of Brutus never charge 
him with this. Even Antony has befcn heard to say, 
that Brutus was the only one of the conspirators, who 
bad the sense of honour and justice for his motive, and 
that the rest were wholly actuated by malice or envy. 
It is clear, likewise, from what Brutus himself remarks^ 
that he finally and principally relied upon his own 
yir.tue. Thus he writes to Atticus, immediately before 
the engagement, "That his affairs were in the most 
iesirable situation imaginable ; for that either he 
should conquer and restore liberty to Rome., or die and 
be free from slavery : that every thing else was reduced 
to certainty ; and that this only remained a question. 
Whether they should live or die freemen ?" He adds, 
** that Mark Antony was properly punished for his folly; 
who, when he might have ranked with the Bruti, the 
Cassii, and fhe Catos, chose rather to be the underling 
of Qctavius : and that, if he did not fall in the iapproach- 
ing battle, they would very soon be at variance with, 
each other.'* In which he seems to have been a true 
prophet. 

While they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired Cassius 
lo let him have part of the vast treasure' Which he bald 
collected, because his own had been chiefly cxpen'ded 
in equipping a fleet, to gain the superiority at sea. 
But from this the friends of Cassius dvssuaded hiin^ 
aWegioj Hiat it would be absurd to give Bruttis^money 
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saved with so mQcbfragdKty, and dcquire<l with so macb 
enry; merely to enable him to increase his popula^yy 
by distributing it among th^ soldiers, Cassius, how- 
ever, ^ave him a third of what he had, and they then sepa- 
rated to take their respective commands* Cassius, 
behaved with great severity on the taking of Rhodes : 
though when he first entered the city, and was saluted 
with the title of king and master, he answered ; *' That 
he was neither their king nor their master, but the 
chastiser and destroyer of him, who would have been 
both." Brutus demanded supplies of men and money 
from the tycians ; but Naucrates, a demagogue, per- 
suaded the cities to rebel, and some of the inhabitants 
posted themselves on the hills, with an intention of 
opposing his passage. Brutus at first despatched a 
party of horse, which suprised them at dinner^ and 
killed SIX hundred of them. But afterward, when he 
had taken the adjacent towns and villa^s, he gave up 
the prisoners without ransom, and hoped to gain them 
to his party by clemency. Their former sufierin^, 
however, made them reject his humanity, and those 
that still resisted, being driven into the <iity of Xanthus, 
were there besieged. As a river ran close by the 
town, several attempted to escape by swimming and 
diving ; but they were prevented by nets let down 
for that purpose, which bad little bells at the top, to 
give notice when any one was taken. After this the 
Xanthians made a sally in the night, and set fire to se- 
veral of the battering engines, but they were perceived 
. and repulsed by the Romans ; and at the same time the 
violence of the winds drove the flames against the 
city, so that^several houses near the battlements took 
fire. Brutus, apprehensiye'that the whole city would 
be destroyed, sent his own soldiers to assist the inha- 
bitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were 
seized with an incredible despair, a kind of frenzy, 
which can no otherwise be described than by calling 
it a longing for death 1 Women and children, freemen 
and slaves, people of all ages and conditions, strove 
to drive back the soldiers as they came to their assist* 
ance from th^ walls. With their own hands .they col^ 
leered wood, and reedS| and all kipda «f ^9t>ustiU^ 
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in order to spread the fire throo^oat the city, and en- 
couraged its pr(^ress by all the means in their power. 
Thus assisted, the flames flew over the whole witk 
dreadful rapidity ; while Brutus, extremely shocked at 
th^ disaster, rode round the walls, and stretching forth 
his hands to the inhabitants, implored them to spare 
themselves and their city : but, regardless of his en- 
treaties, they strenuously persisted in putting an end 
to their lives. Men, women, and even children, with 
hideous cries leaped into the flames. Some threw 
themselves headlong from the walls, and others fell upon 
the swords of their parents, opening their breasts and 
begging to be slain. 

When the city was nearly reduced to ashes, a woman 
was found, who had hanged herself with her young 
child fastened to her neck, and the torch in her hand 
with which she had set fire to her house. This de- 
plorable object so much afl*ected Brutus, that he wept 
when he was told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any 
soldier who could save a Xanthian. It is said, how- 
ever, that not more than a hundred and flfly were pre-> 
served, and those against their will. Thus the Xan- 
thians, as if fate had appointed certain periods for theif 
destruction, after a long course of years sunk into that 
deplorable ruin, in which the saipe rash despair had 
involved their ancestors in the Persian war ; for they 
also burned their city, and destroyed themselves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made resist* 
ance, Brutus was under great anxiety about besieging 
them ; for he was afraid they should follow the despe^ 
rate measures of the Xanthians. Having some of their 
women, however, whom he had taken prisoners, he 
dismissed them without ransom ; and those returning 
to their husbands and parents, who happened to be 
people of the first distinction, so much extolled his 
justice and moderation, that they prevailed upon them 
to submit and surrender their city into his hands. The 
adjacent cities followed their example, and found that 
his humanity exceeded their hopes. Cassius had com* 
pelled every Rhodian to give up all the gold and silver 
in his possession, by which he amassed eight thousand 
talents, and yet be laid the public under » fine of fiv9 
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hundced tdents more ; but Brutus took only a fauadred 
and fifty talents from the Lycians, and without doing 
them any other Injury, led his army into Ionia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did Biany 
acts of justice ; and was vigilant in the dispensatio^i of 
rewards and punishments. An instance of this I shall 
relate, be<;ause both he himself, and eveiy honest Ro- 
man, was particularly pleased with it : When Pompey 
the Great, after his overthrow at Phai:salia, fled into 
Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, the tutors and minis- 
ters of young Ptolemy conssulted what measures they 
should take upon the occasion. But. they differed in 
their opinions : some were for receiving^ him, others for 
shutting him out of Egypt. Theodotus, a Chian by 
birth, and a teacher of rhetoric by profession, who 
then attended the king in that capacity, was for want 
oi abler ministers admitted to the council. This man 
insisted, that> they were all in the wrong; both those 
who were for admitting, and those who were for ex- 
cluding Pompey. The best measure which they could 
adopt, he said, would be to put him to death ; and he 
closed his speech with the prorerb, ' Dead men do pot 
bite.' To this the councilagreed ; and Pompey the 
Great, an exam[>le of the incredible mutability of for- 
tune, fell a sacrifice to the eloquent arguments of a 
sophist, as that sophist liyed subsequently to boast. 
Not long afterward, upon Caesar's arrival in Egypt, 
«ome of the murthefrers received their proper reward, 
and were put to death : bpt Theodotus made his escape. 
Yet, though for a while he gained from fortune the 
poor privilege of a wandering ' and despicable exist- 
ence, he fell at last into the hands of Bnrtus, as he was 
passii^ through Asia : and by paying the forfeit of his 
baseness, became more memorable lirom his death, than 
from any thing in his life. 

About this ttmej Brutus sent for Cassius to Sardis, 
and went with his friends to meet him. The whole 
army being drawn up, saluted both the leaders with 
^ title of Imperator. But as it usually happens In 
important affairs, where many fViends and many officers 
are engaged, mutual complaints and suspicions arose 
between Bmtiis and Caseius, To settle thede morepro- 
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y, tbey retired into an apartment by themselves. 
SEposlulatioos, debates, and accusations ensued ; and 
tbat to so high a degree, that they burst into tears. 
Theif friends withou* were surprised at the loudness 
and asperity of the conference ; but though they were ap- 
prehensive of the consequence, they durst not interfere 
because they had been expressly forbidden to enter. 
Favonius, however, an imitator of Cato, but rather en- 
thusiastic than i^tionai in his philosophy, attempted to 
ga in. The servants in waiting endeavoured to prevent 
bim, but it was not easy to stop his impetuosity. He 
was headstrong arid violent in his whole conduct, and 
valued himself less upon his dignity as a senator, than 
upon a kind of cynical freedom in sayiitg whatever he 
pleased ; a character not unentertaining to those, who 
could bear with his impertinence. This man broke 
through the door, and rushed into the apartment, 
pronouncing in a theatrical tone what Nestor says in 
Homer, 

Young meo, be ruled ; Pm older than you both. (44.) 

Cassiiis laughed: but Brutus thrust him out, telling 
him that he pretended to be a cynic, but was in reality, 
a dog*. This however terminated the dispute, and 
for that time they parted. Cassius gave an entertain- 
ment in the evening, to which Brutus invited his friends. 
When they were seated, Favonius came in from bathing. 
Brutus called aloud to him, telling him he was not in- 
vited, and bade him go to the end of the table. Favo- 
nias notwithstanding thrust hicbself in, and sat down in 
the middle^. Upon that occasion, there was much 
learning and good humour in the conversation. 

24 II. A. 259. 

25 From iwuv, < a dog,* is derived the appellation of that class of 
snarling philosophista.^ 

26 nie Romans had three couches, holding three each, at the table, 
upon which the guests reclined. Of these the middle one was the most 
respectable, and the middle place upon it the place of honour. The 
ioctis consularisi however, where the consul when present was placed, 
^s the bwest on the middle couch, as he could there most conTeniently 
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The day following, one Lucius PeHa, who had been 
praetor, and employed in offices of trust, being charged 
l>y the Sardians with having embezzled the public 
money, was disgraced and condemned by Brutus. This 
was veiy mortifying to Cassios, for a little while before 
two of his own friends had been accused of the same 
crime ; but he had acquitted them in public, and con- 
tenting himself with giving tliem a private reproof, 
continued them in oflSce. Of course he charged Brutus 
with too rigid and scrupulous an exertion of the laws, 
at a time when lenity wtis much more politic Brutus 
on the other hand, reminded him of the ides of March, 
the day when they had killed Caesar, who was not 
(personally speaking) the scourge of mankind, but only 
abetted with his power those that were so. He bade 
him consider, that if the neglect of justice were in Buy 
case to be connived at, it should have been done before, 
and that they had better have borne with the oppres- 
sions of Caesar's friends, than suffer the mal-practices 
of their own to pas** with impunity : " For theui" con- 
tinued he, *' we could have been blamed only for 
cowardice ; but now, after all we have undergone, we 
shall lie under the imputation of injustice." Such were 
the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus (it is said) 
had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful, 
sparing in his diet, and assiduous in business, he allow- 
ed himself but little time for sleep. In the day he 
never slept at all ; nor in the night, till all business was 
over, and his friends had retired, and left him nobody to 
converse with. But at this time, involved as he was in the 
operations of war, and solicitous for the event, he only 
slumbered a little after supper, and spent the rest of 
the night in ordering the most urgent ailairs. When 
these were despatched he employed himself in reading 
till the third watch ^^ at which time the tribunes and 
centurions came to him for orders. In this manner a 

receive anj messages ; and next to him the host reclined, at the top of 
the lowest coiicb. The imi convivce lecti (Hor. Sat. II. Tiii. 40.) were 
often his parasites, and humble friends.* 

27 Or midnight. There were four watc hes of three hours each, 
commencing at 6 p. m., in the Roman diMipIine.* 
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little before lie lefit Asia, he was sitting aloae in his tent, 
by adimUght aad at a late hour. The whole army 
lay in dead silence, when the general, wrapped in deep 
meditation, thought he perceived something enter his 
tent : and turning toward the door, saw a horrible and 
mon^cous spectre standing stiH by bis side. '< What art 
thou ?" said he boldly ; '* Art thou god, or man ? And 
what is thy business with me ?" The spectre an- 
swered, ** I am thy evil genius, Brutus ! Thou wilt see 
me at Philippi." To which he calmly replied, <* I'll 
meet thee there." As soon as the apparition was gone 
he caHed his servants, who told him they had neither 
beard any noise, nor seen any vision. That night he 
did not lie down to rest, but went early in the morning 
to Cassias, and told him what had happened. Cassius, 
who was of the school of Epicurus, and used frequently 
to dispute with Brutus upon these subjects, answered him 
thus : ^^ It is the opinion of our sect, that not every thing 
which we see is real ; for matter is evasive, and sense 
deceitful. Besides, the visual impressions are by the 
quick and subtle influence of imagination thrown into a 
variety of forms, many of which have no archetypes in 
nature ; and this the imagination effects, as easily as 
we make an impression on wax. The mind of man, 
having in itself the plastic powers and the component 
parts, can fashion and vary its objects at pleasure. This 
is clear from the sudden transition of dreams, in which 
the imagination can educe from the slightest principles 
such an amazing variety of forms, and call into exercise 
all the passions of the soul. The mind is perpetually 
in motion, and that motion is imagination or thought.-— 
But when the body, as in your case, is fatigued with 
labour, it naturally suspends or perverts the regular 
functions of the mind. Upon the whole, it is highly 
improbable, that there should be any such beings as 
daemons or spirits ; or that, if there were such, they 
should assume a human shape or voice, or have any • 
power to affect us. At the same time, I own I could 
wish there were such bein^ss, that we might not rely on 
fleets and armies, but find the concurrence of the gods 
in this our sacred and glorious enterprise.'^ Such were 
the arguments which he used to tranquillize Brutus. 
vo». VII, 20 
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When the army began to march, two eagles perched 
upon the first two standards, and accompanied them as 
far as Philippi, being constantly fed by the soldiers ; 
but, the day before the battle, they flew away. Brutus 
had already reduced most of the nations in these parts ; 
nevertheless, he traversed the sea-coast opposite to 
Thasus, that if any hostile power remained, he might 
bring it into subjection. Norbanus, who was encamped 
in the straits near Symbolum ^, they surrounded in 
such a manner, that they obliged him to quit the place. 
He narrowly escaped losing his whole army indeed, 
i^hich would certainly have been the case, had not 
Antony come to hia relief with such amazing expedition, 
that Brutus could not believe it possible. Cassar, who 
had been -detained by sickness, joined his army about 
ten days afterward. Brutus was encamped over-against 
him, and Cassius was opposite to Antony. The space 
between the two armie», the Romans, called < the plains 
of Philippi. ' Two armies cf Romans, equal in numbers 
t.p these, had never before met to engage each other. 
Caesar's was somewhat superior in numbers, but in the 
splendour of arms and equipage was far exceeded by 
that of Brutus ; for most of their arms were of gold and 
silver, which their general had liberally bestowed upon 
them. In other things, Brutus had accustomed his 
officers to frugality ; but the riches which his soldiers 
carried about with them would at once, he thought, add ~ 
to the spirit of the ambitious, and stimulate the covetous 
•to the defence of their arms, the principal part of their 
wealth* 

Caesar made a lustration of his army within the camp^ 
and gave each private man a little com and Bye 
drachmas only for the sacrifice. But Brutus, in order 
tQ show his contempt of the poverty or the avarice of 

20 See DioQ, xlvii. 35. 

29 This was likewise J. Cesar^s notion (set Suet. Jul. Iivii) ; and 
$cirtorias, as we learn from his Life, acted upon the mme principle. I^ 
Was not hpwever the noiversal creed, as appears both from what is re* 
l^ted of Mithridates, in the Life of Lucullus (vol. lY. p. 199.)« ancl 
from a fine passage in Livy, ix. 40. That Agricola indeed was of 
Brutus* opinion, maj he inferred froni Galgacus* speech to his Britons. 
(Tay. Vit. A^r. xix.^ 5at the epic writers, Homer and Virgil, tfeem %6 
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Caesar, made a public lustration of his army in the 
field ; and not only distributed cattle to each cohort for 
the sacrifice, but ^ave fifty drachmas upon the occasion 
to each private man. Of course he was more beloved 
by his soldiers, and they were more ready to fight for 
him. It is reported that, during the lustration, an un- 
lucky omen happened to Cassius* The garland, which 
he was to wear at the sacrifice, was presented to him 
the wrong side outward. It is said likewise that at a 
solemn procession, some time before, the person who 
bore the golden image of Victory before Cassius hap- 
pened to stumble **, and the image fell to the ground. 
Several birds of prey hovered daily about the camp, 
and swarms of bees ^ were seen within their trenches. 
Upon which, the soothsayers ordered the part where 
they appeared to be shut up ; for Cassius, with all his 
Epicureaii philosophy, began to be superstitious > and 
the solders were extremely disheartened. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined to protract the 
war, and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event 
upon the ensuing engagement. What' farther recom- ' 
mended this measure was, that they were stronger in 
aioney and provisions, but inferior in numbers. BrutuSj, 
on the other hand, was as usual for an instant decision ; 
that he might either give liberty to his country, or res- 
cue his fellow-citizens from the toils and expenses and 
dangers of war. He was encouraged likewise by the 
success which his cavalry had met with in several skir- 
mishes, and some instances of desertion and mutiny in 
the camp brought over many of Cassius' friends to his 
opinion. There was one Atellius however, a friend of 
his, who still opposed his' project, and advised to put it 
off till the next winter. When Brutus asked him what 
advantages he expected thence, he replied, '' If I gain 
nothing el3e, I shall at least live so much longer." Both 
Oassius and the rest of his officers were displeased with 

4ertde all j^udiness of arms, and represent it as often fatai to its wear« 
frs. II. ii. 872. Mn. xl 768, &c.* 

30 Dion, (xlvii. 40.) simply mentions the fact without statfn^^ either 
that the ima^e was of gold, or borne before Cassius.* 

ai See Life of Bion, p. 16D. note 29. 
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this answer, and it was determined to give battle tbe 
day following. 

Brutus, that night, expressed great confidence and 
cheerfulness ; and bnying passed the hour of supper m 
philosophical coni^rsation, retired to rest. Messala 
says, that Cassius supped in priyate with some of his 
most intimate friends * mid that, contrary to his usual 
manner, he was pensive and silent. He adds, that after 
supper he took him hy the hand, and pressing it close, 
said courteously in Greek (the language which he used 
upon such occpsions), *^ Bear witness, Messala, that I 
am reduced to the same necessity with Pompey the 
Great, of hazarding the liberty of my country upon one 
battle. Yet I have confidence in our good fortune, 
upon which we ought still to rely, though our measures 
be indiscreet." These, Messala informs us, were the 
last words that Cassius spoke, before he bade theni 
farewell ; and the following day, being his birth-day ^^ 
he invited Cassias to sup with him. 

Next morning as soon as it was light, the scarlet 
robe, which was the signal for battle, was hung out m 
the tents of Brutus and Cassias ; and they themselves 
met on the plain between tl^ two armies. Upon tiii$ 
occasion, Cassius thujs addressed himself to Brutus: 
<' May the gods, Brutas, make this day successful, that 
we may pass the rest of our days together in prosperi- 
ty ! But as the most important of human ey'eiAs are 
the most uncertain, and as we may never see each other 
more, if we are unfortunate upon this occasion, tell m^ 
what is your resolution concerning flight and death V* 

To this Brutus replied : ^< In the younger and less 
experienced part of my life I was led, upon philoso* 
phical principles, to condemn the conduct of Caito in 
killing hinMelf. I thought it at 6nce impious and tin« 
manly to sink beneath the stroke of fortune, and to re*^ 
fuse the lot that had befalleo us. lu my present sttua- 

32 Me8aaU*8, uM. Ricard rig^Uj mppoiess if mdeed it had beea 
Cassius* (according to our Sbakspeare, Jul. Ce& v. 1» influenced un- 
doubtedly by Nortb*8 translation from the French of Anayot) be would 
have supplied an «dditionaI instance of a great man's dying, like Fom- 
pejr and Attains and Sbakspeare himself, on his btrth-day ; and as s«di, 
would hardly hare been omitted in Plotarch's list: see Life of Camillos. 
vol. f I. 
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tion, however, I am of a different opinion. So that If 
heaven should now be unfavonrableto our wishes, I will 
no longer solicit my hopes or my fortune, but die con- 
tented with it, such as it is. On the ides of March, I 
devoted my life to my country ; and since that time I 
have lived in liberty and glory." At these wor^ 
€assius smiled, and embracing Brutus said, '* Let U9 
march then against the enemy ; for with these reso- 
lutions, though we should nott^onquer, we have nothing 
to fear." They then consulted with their friends con- 
cerning the order of battle. Brutus desired, that he 
might command the right wing, though that post wa9 
thought more proper for Cassius on account of his ex* 
perience ; Cassius however gave it up to him, and placed 
Messala, with the best of his legions, in the same wing. 
Brutus immediately drew out his cavalry, which were 
equipped with great magnificence, and the foot followed 
close behind. 

Antony's troops were at this time employed in ma- 
king a trench upon the marsh, where they were en<* 
camped, in order to cut off Cassius* communication with 
the iea. Caesar, confined by sickness, lay still in hi$ 
tent. His soldiers were far from expecting that th6 
enemy would hazard a pitched battle. They supposed^ 
that they were only making excursions to harass the 
trench-diggers with their light- arms ; and, not. perceiv- 
ing that they were pouring in upon them, they were 
astonished at the tumultuous and loud outcry which 
they heard from the trenches. Brutus in the mean 
time, sent tickets to the several officers with the word of 
battle, and rode through the ranks to encourage his men. 
But there were few who had patience to wait for the 
word. The chief part before it could reach them, fell 
with loud shouts upon the enemy. This precipitate 
onset threw the army into confusion, and separated the 
legions. Messala's legion first turned the left wing of 
Gaesar, and were followed by those that were stationed 
near him. In their way, they disordered some of the 
outmost ranks, and killed a few of the enemy : but 
Qieir chief object was to faU upon Cadsar's camp, and 
they pushed directly up to it Qiesar himself, as he 
SO * 
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informs us in hid Hemoirs, bad iNit just before be^&* 
conreyed out of his tent ; in consequence of a Tisioa 
of his friend Artonus, which commanded. thttt he should 
be carried out of the camp. This gave currency to a 
report, that he was slain ; ibr the soldiers had pierced 
hi^ empty litter in many places with darts. Those that 
were taken in the camp were put to the sword, among 
whom were two thousand Lacedemonian^ auxihariea. 
The rest of the forces who attacked Caesar's legions In 
front, easily put them to the rout, and cut three legions 
in pieces. After this, borne forward with the impetuo- 
sity of victory, they rushed^ into the camp along v?itb 
the fugitives, and Brutus was in the midst of them. 
The flank of Brutus' army was now lefl unguarded, by 
the separation of the right wing, which had advanced 
too far in the pursuit ; and the enemy, perceiving thts^ 
endeavoured to take advantage of it. They accordingly 
attacked it with great fury, but could make no impres- 
sion upon the main body, which received them with die 
utmost firmness. The lefl wing, however, [under the 
command of Cassius] was soon routed ; for the men 
^ere in disorder, and knew nothing of what had passed 
in the right. The enemy pursued them into the camp, 
which they plundered and destroyed, though neither 
of their generals were present. Antony, it is said, to 
avoid the fury of the first onset, had retired into the 
adjoining marsh ; and Caesar, who had been carried sick 
out of the camp, was no where to be found. Nay, some 
of the soldiers would have persuaded Brutus that they 
had killed Caesar, describing his age and person, and 
showing him their bloody swords. 

The main body of Brutus' army had now made pro- 
digious havock of the enemy ; and Brutus in his quar- 
ter was no less absolutely conqueror, than Cassius wa^ 
conquered. The want of knovring this was the ruin 
of their affairs. Brutus neglected to relieve Cassius, 

3? For * LacedffDiooiaa,* M. Dacier plausibly siiggeste * Macedo- 
tnwi* auxiliaries. The latter were certainly nearer the scene of action 
<|ian the formet, and had likewiae more connexion with Borne. Th$ 
* tiacedsemoQ' also, mentioied below, is a dooblAil werd, upon tbe suae 
ai^couat* 
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IhtnkiBg that he ag well as bimselTwas victorioos; aii4 
Casaiiis did not expect re^f frcun Brutw, thi&kMigthat 
he as well as himself was oyerceine. 

When Brutus had destroyed Cesar's eaiiip, aad wsb 
retuToing from the porsiiit, he was sorprised that he 
covid neither perceive Cs^^ius^ tent as iisaal above the 
rest, nor any of those that were about it ; for they had 
been demolished by the enemy, on their first entering 
the camp. Some, that were c^ quicker <si^t than the 
pest, told him they c%mld perceive a motion of shining 
helmets and silver targets in Cassius' camp ; and sup- 
posed, from their numbers and their armour, that they 
cocild not be those, who had been left to guard the 
camp : though at the same time there was a less ap- 
pearance of dead bodies, than there must have been 
after the defeat of so many legions. This gave Brutus 
the first suspicion of Cassius' misfortune ; and leaving 
a sufficient guard in the eneiny 's camp, he called off the 
xemaiader u*om the pursuit, and led them to his friend's 
relief. 

The case of Cassius was as follows : Chagrined at 
first by the irregular conduct of Brutus' soldiers, who 
had be^n the attack without waiting for their general's 
orders, and afterward by their attention to plunder, in- 
stead of surrounding and cutting off the enemy ; he 
trifled, instead of she mng vigour and alacrity, with his 
command, and through \|^nt of vigilance suffered him- 
self to be hemmed in by the enemy's right wing ; upon 
which his cavalry quitted their post, and fled toward the 
sea. The foot, likewise, began to give way; and 
though he exerted himself to the. utmost to stop their 
flight, and snatching an ensign from the hand of one of 
the fugitives fixed it at his feet, he was scarcely able 
to keep even his own praetorian band together : so that he 
was at length obliged to retire, with a very small num- 
ber, to a hill that overlooked the plain. Yet here he 
could discover nothings; for he was short-sighted, and 
it was with some diffrculty he could perceive his own 
camp plundered. His companions, however, saw a 
large detachment of horse, which Brutus had sent le 
iheir relief, making up to them. These Cassius cob- 
<Siided t» he ihe enemy, that were in yursuit of him ^ 
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notwithstanding which, he despatched Titiniu^ to r^-^ 
connoitre them. When Brutus' cavalry saw this faith* 
ful friend of Cassius approach, they , shouted for joy* 
His acc^uaintances leaped from their horses to emhrace 
him, and the rest rode round him widi clashing of arms^ 
and all the clamorous expressions of immoderate glad* 
• ness. This circumstance had a fatal effect. Cassiod 
took it for granted, tbatTitinius was seized hy the ene- 
mj ; and regretted that " Through a weak desire of 
hie, he bad suffered his friend to fall into their hands." 
When he had expressed himself to this purport, he 
retired into an empty tent, accompanied only by his 
fVeedman Pindarus, whom ever since Crassus' defeat 
he had retained for a particular object. In that defeat 
he had escaped out of the hands of the Parthians ; but 
now, wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare his 
neck, and commanded Pindarus to cut off his head. 
This was done ; for his head was found severed from 
his body ; but whether Pindarus did it by his master's 
command or not, has been suspected, because he never 
afterward appeared. It was soon discovered who the 
cavalry were ; and Titinius, crowned with garlands, 
came to the place where he had^left Cassius. When the 
lamentations of his friends informed him of his general's 
nnhappy fate, he severely reproached himself for the 
tardiness which had occasioned it, and fell upon his 
sword. ^ 

Brutus, as soon as he was assured of Cassius' defeat^ 
made all possible haste to his rehef ; but he knew 
nothing of his death till he came up to his camp^ 
There he wept over his body, and called him " the last 
«f Romans ;" intimating, that Rome would never pro- 
duce another man of equal spirit. He ordered hitf 
ftmeral to be celebrated at Thasus, that it might not 
occasion any disorder in the camp. His dispersed and 
dejected soldiers he collected, ^nd encouraged ; iind bb 
they had been stripped of every thing by the enemy« 
he promised them two thousand drachmas a man. Thx% 
muniiicence at once encouraged, and surprised them : 
they attended him at his departure wim loud a^ek^ 
actions, and complimented him as the onlj general of 
4i^ fear, who M wt tee«n teatjpn. Btntos was e^in 
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dent of victory, and the event justified his hopes ; fiw 
with a feir legions he overcame all that opposed him, 
and if most of his soldiers had not passed the enemy in 
pursuit of plunder, the battle must have been decisive 
in his favour. He lost eight thousand men, including 
the servants, whom he called « Briges.' The enemy» 
Messala ssiys he supposes, lost more than twice that 
number. They were, consequently, more discouraged 
than Brutus ; till Demetrius, a servant of Cassins, went 
over to Antony in the evening, and carried him his mas- 
ter's robe and sword, which he had taken from the 
dead body. This so effectually encouraged them, that 
they were drawn up in form of battle by break of day* 
Both camps tn the occupation of Brutus involved him 
in difficulties. His own, full of prisoners, required a 
strong guard. At the same time, many of Cassins' sol 
diers murmured at their change of master, and the van*, 
quished were naturally envious and jealous of the vic- 
tors. He therefore thought proper to draw up hit 
army, but not to £gfat. 

All the slaves, whom he had taken prisoners, being 
found practising with his soldiers, were put to the 
sword, but most of the freemen and citizens he di8« 
missed ; telling them at the same time, that ** Th^> 
were more truly prisoners in the hands of the enemy ^^ 
than in bis : with them, he said, they were slaves in* 
deed, but with him freemen and citisens of Rome/' He 
was obliged, however^ to disnuss them privately ; for 
they had implacable enemies among his own friends 
and officers. Among the prisoners were Votummas a 
mimic, and Saculio a bufbon ; of whom Bmiua tool; 
no notice, till they were brmight before him, and «c« 
cused of continuing, even in their captivity, their scar* 
rilous language and abusive jests. Yet still, taken vp 
with more important concerns, he paid no regard to the 
accusation ; but Messala Corvimis was «f ofMnion^ that 
they ought to be publicly whi|»ped, and sent naked to 
the enemy, as proper associates and comcades for sacb 
generals. Some were entertained by the idea, and 
laughed ; hot Poblios Casca, the first who wounded 
Cesar, observed that it was indecent to celebrate the 
obsequies of Cassius with jesting and laughter : *< A3 
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for yoa,Bratu8," said he, " it will be seen what esteem 
you have for the memory of that general, when you 
shall have either paoished or pardoned those who ridi-^ 
cule and revile him/' Brutas, resenting this expostu- 
lation, replied^ " Why do you apply to me, Casca, in- 
stead of acting upon your own ideas ?" This answer 
was considered as an assent to their death ; so the poor 
wretches were led away, and executed. 

He now distributed the promised rewards to his sol- 
diers ; and, after gently rebuking them for having be- 
gun the assault without waiting for the word of battle, 
promised that if they acquitted themselves to his satis- 
fiiction in the next engagement, he would give them up 
the cities of Lacedaemon and Thessalonica to plunder. 
This is the only circumstance in his life that baffles all 
apology. For though Antony and Ciesar subsequently 
acted with more unbounded cruelty in rewarding their 
soldiers, having driven most of the ancient inhabitants 
of Italy from their lands, and bestowed them upon those 
who had no title to them ; yet they acted consistently 
with their first object, which was the acquisition of em- 
pire and arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained such 
a repatation for virtue, that he was neither allowed to 
conquer, nor even to save himself, except upon the 
Strictest principles of honour and justice : more parti* 
culariy since the death of Cassius, who was generally 
supposed to have influenced Brutus in any unusual act 
of yiolence. As sailors, however, when their rudder 
IS broken in a storm, substitute some other piece of 
wood in its place, and though they ^re not able to steer 
so well as before, do the ^st they can in their neces* 
iity ; so Brutus, at the head of such an immense army 
and such important afiairs, unassisted by any officer 
equal to the charge, was obliged to make use of such 
advisers as he had : and he generally followed the coun- 
sel of those, who proposed any thing that might brin^ 
Cassius' soldiers to order. For these were now be- 
come extremely untractable, insolent in the camp froih 
their want of a commander, though cowardly in the 
field from the remembrance of their defeat. 

The afiidrs of Caesar and Antony were not in a much 
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better condition. Provisions were scarce, and the 
marshy situation of their camp niade them dread a toiU 
^me winter. The autumnal rains indeed had fallen 
heavy after the hattle, and filled their tents with mire 
and water, which, from the coldness of the weather^ 
immediately froze. In this situation, they received 
intelligence of their Ipss at sea. Their fleet, on its way 
from Italy with a large supply of soldiers, had heen 
met hy that of Brutus, and so totally defeated, that the 
few who escaped were reduced hy famine to eat the 
sails and tackle of the ships. It was now determined, 
upon Caesar's side, that they should come to hattle 
before Brutus v^as apprized of his success. It appears 
that the fight, both by sea and land, had taken place 
on the same day ; but by some accident, rather than the 
fault of the officers, Brutus heard nothing of his Victory 
till twenty days afterward. Had he been informed of 
it, he would certainly never have hazarded a second 
battle ; as he bad provisions sufficient for a considerable 
length of time, and his army was so advantageously 
posted, that it was safe both from the injuries of the 
weather and the incursions of the enemy. Besides^ 
knowing that he was wholly master at sea, and partly 
victorious by land, he would have had every thing 
imaginable to encourage him, and could not have been 
urged to any dangerous measures by despair. 

But the republican form of government, it seems, was 
no longer to subsist in Rome : it necessarily required a 
monarchy ; and Providence, in order to remove the 
only man who could oppose its destined master, kept 
from him the knowledge of his victory till it was too 
late : And yet, how nearly had he received the intelli- 
gence! The very evening before the engagement, a 
deserter named Clodius, came over from the enemy to 
tell him that Caesar had learned the loss of his fleet, 
and that this was the reason of his hastening the battle. 
The deserter, however, was considered either as design- 
ing, or ill-informed : his communication was disregarded 
and he was not even admitted into Brutus' presence. 

That night, they say, the spectre re-appeared to 
Brutus, and assumed its former figure, but vanished 
without speaking. Yel Publius Yolumnius^ a philo^o- 
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phicd maD, wbo bad borae anna with Brutus throat- 
out the whole war, makes no mention of this prodigy ; 
though he says, that the first standard was covered with 
a swarm of bees, and that the arm of oue of the officers 
incessantly perspired oil of roses, though often wiped 
and rubbed off. He adds, likewise, that immediately 
before the battle, two eagles Ibught in the space be- 
tween the two armies ; and that an incredible silence 
and.attentioQ prevailed in the field, till that on the side 
of Brutus was beaten and flew away. The story of the 
Ethiopian is well known, who meeting the standard- 
bearer opening the gate of the camp, was cut in pieces 
by the soldiers ; for that they interpreted as an ill omen. 
When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of 
battle, he paused some time before he gave the word. 
Wbile he was visiting the ranks, he had suspicions of 
some, and heard accusations of others. The cavalry he 
found had no ardour for the attack, but seemed waiting 
to see what the foot would do. Besides, Camulatos, a 
soldier in tlie highest estimation for valour, rode clos^ 
by Brutus, and went over to the enemy in his sight. 
This hurt bim inexpressibly ; and partly from anger, 
partly from fear of farther desertion and treachery, he 
led bis forces against the enemy about three in the af- 
ternoon. Where he himself foii^ht in person, he was 
istill successful. He charged the cmemy's left wing, and 
the cavalry following the impression which the foot had 
made, it was put to the rout. But when his other wing 
was ordered to advance, the inferiority of their numbers 
made them apprehensive that they should be surrounded. 
For this reason they extended their ranks, in order to 
cover more ground ; by which means the centre of 
the wing was so much weakened^, that it could not 
sustain the shock of the ^nemy, but fled at the first 
Offeset. After their dispersion the enemy surrounded 
Brutus, who did every thing that the bravest and most 
expert general could do in his situation, and whose con- 
duct at least entitled him to victory. But what seemed 
an advantage in the first engagement, proved a disftd- 

34 This appears to have deferminecl the issue of the fatal ^v «f 
Austorlilz.* 
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vtintage in the second. In the former hattle, the con- 
quered wing of the enemy was totally cut off, while 
most of the men in the conquered wing of Cassius were 
saved^. This, at the time, might appear a benefit, but 
it proved detrimental. The remembrance of their 
former defeat filled them with terror and confusion, 
which they spread through the principal part of the 
army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting amidst 
the bravest of the young nobitity. He scorned alike 
either to fly, or to yield ; but avowing who he was, and 
assuming his fathers name, still used his sword, till he 
fell upon the heaps of the slaughtered enemy. Many 
Other brave men, who exposed themselves for Brutus' 
preservation, fell at the same time. 

Lucilius, a nlan of great worth and his intimate 
friend, observed some barbarian horse riding full speed 
against Brutus in particular, and was determined to 
^top them, though at the hazard of his own life. He 
therefore told the in, that he wa^ Brutus ; l^nd they be- 
lieved him, because he pretended to be afraid of Caesar, 
and desired to-be taken to Antony. Exulting in their 
capture, and thinking themselves peculiarly fortunate, 
they carried him along with them by night ; having 
previously sent an account of their success to Antony, 
who was infinitely pleased with it, and came out to meet 
them. Many others, likewise, when they heard that 
Brutus was brought alive, assembled to see him : and 
some pitied his misfortunes, while others accused him 
of an inglorious meanness, in having thus suffered the 
love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in 
what manner he should receive him, Lucilius first ad- 
dressed him, and with the utmost intrepidity said ; 
** Be assured, Antony, that Brutus neither is, nor will 
l^e, taken by an enemy. Forbid it, heaven, that for- 
tune should have such a triumph over virtue ! Whether 

35 There is no defect in the original, as the former translator ima- 
gines. He supposed the defeat of Cassias* soldiers to be in the present, 
and not in the former battle. This led him into the difficaltv, which he 
increased by translating itheov laxt^ * victory,* instead of * aar«nt«j;e.* 
VOA. Vll. 21 
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he be foQiid dire or dead, he wiH be fettod in a^st9t6 
becomiDg Brutus. I imposed upon your soldiers^ aod 
am prepared to suffer the worst that you csm iofliet.'' 
Thus spoke Lucilius, to the ^touisbment of those that 
were present. When Antony, addressing hhnself to 
those that brought him, said, '* I perceive, fellow- 
soldiers, that you are angiy at this imposition of Ltici- 
Hub : but you have really gotten a better booty than 
you intended. You sought an enemy, but you have 
brought me a friend. I know not how 1 should have 
treated Brutus, bad you brought him alive ; but I am 
sure, tha^ it is better to have., such a man as Lucilius, 
for a friend, than for an enemy." Upon this, he em- 
braced Lucilius, recommending him to the care of one 
of his companions : and he ever afterward ibund him 
iaithful to his interests. 

Brutus, attended by a few of hi& officers and friends,- 
having passed a brook overhung with cliffs and shaded 
with trees, and being overtaken by night, stopped in a 
cavity under a large rock. There, casting his eyes 
upon the heavens, which were covered with stars, he 
repeated two verses, oue of which (Volumnius infomtii 
us) was this : 

Forgire not, Jove, the cause of this distress (36.) 

The other, he says, had escaped his memory. Upon 
enumerating the several friends slain before Us eyes in 
the battle, he sighed deeply at the mention of Flavin^ 
and Labeo ; the latter of whom was his lieutenant, and* 
the former master of the band of artificers. In the 
meanwhile, one. of his attendants being thirsty, and 
observing Brutus in the same condition, took hi& hel* 
met, and went to the brook for water. At the same 
time a noise was heard on the opposite bank, md Vo- 
tomnius and Dardanus the armour-bearer weut to see 
Ivhat it was. In a short time they returned j and asked 
for the water : <* It is all drunk up," said Brutus with« 
smile, *' but another helmet-full shaU be fetched." The 
man* who had brought the first, was therefore sent again 5 

SB Eurip. Med. 3S8. The ope forgotten was to the parport ofJVpn 
iHre^aedin verba tantum, esse virtuim. (Flor. iv. 7.) SeeBion. xhii., 
aA?3 Hot, E|). I. xrii. 41.« 
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but he was wounded bj the eoemy, and with difficulty 
made fais escape. 

As Brutus supposed, that he had not lost many men 
io the battle, Statilias undertook to pass through the 
enemy (for there was no other way), and' see in what 
condition their cam{> was. If things were safe there, lie 
was to hold up a torch a& a signal, and returfi. He got 
safe to the camp, for the torch was held up ; but a long 
time elapsed, and he did not return. <* If Statilius were 
alive," said Brutus, ** he wouM be here," On his return, 
it appears, he fell into the enemy's hands, and was slain. 

The night was now far spent ; when Brutus, leaning 
bis head toward hi^ servant Clitus, whispered some- 
thing in bis ear. Clitus made no answer, but hurst into 
tears. After that he took his armour-bearer Dardanus 
aside, and said something to him in private. At last ad- 
dressing himself to Volnmnius in Greek, he entreated 
him, in memory of their common studies and exercises, . 
to put his hand to his sword, and help him to give the 
thrust. Volumnius, as well as seTenit-OtheFSi refused f 
4Rid one of them observing that they must necessarily 
fly, " We must fly i^deed,'^ said Brutus, rising hastily, 
<' not however with our feet, but with our hands." He 
then took each of them by the hand, and spoke with 
great appearance of cheerfulness to the following pur- 
pose : ** It is an infinite satisfaction to me, that ^1 my 
Iriends have been faithful. If I amanigry with Fortune^ 
it is for the sake of my country. Myself I esteem more 
happy than the conquerors, not only in respect of my 
past, but also my present situation. I ahall leave behind 
me that reputation for virtue, which they with sdl their 
wealth and pow^r will never acquire. For posterity 
will not scruple to believe, that they were an abandon- 
ed .and worthless set of men, who destroyed the good 
and the virtuous, for the sake of unjust empire." After 
this, he implored them severally to provide for their 
own safety, and withdrew with only two or three of his 
most Intimate friends. One of these was Strato, with 
whom he had first become acquainted, when they studi- 
ed rhetoric. This friend he placed next to himself ; 
and laying hoM of the hilt of his sword with both his 
hands, he fell upon the point, and died. Some say ths^ 
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Strato, at Brutas' earnest request, turned aside hi9 head^i 
and held the sword ; upon which he threw himself with 
such violence, that entering at his hreast it passed quite 
through his body, and he immediately expired. 

Messala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconcile 
ed to Caesar, took oc^casion to reconunend Strato to his 
favour : *' This," said he with tears, " is the man, who 
did the last kind office for my dear Brutus." Caesar 
received him with kindness ; and he was one of those 
brave Greeks, who afterward attended him at the bat- 
tle of Actium. Of Messala it is recorded, that when 
Caesar observed he had been not less zealous in his ser* 
vice at Actium than he had been against him at Philippic 
he replied, " 1 have always taken the best and justest 
side." When Antony found the body of Brutus, he 
ordered it to be covered with the richest robe he had ; 
and, that being stolen, he put the thief to death. Hi9 
ashes he sent to his mother Servilia. ; 

With regard to Porcia his wife, Nicolaus^ the philo** 
sropher, and Valerius Maximus ^ inform ui^, that b^og 

5 reserved by the constant vigilance^f her friends from 
le death she courted, she snatched some burning coab 
from the fire, and shut them close in her mouth till she 
was suffocated. There is a letter, however, from Bra-' 
tus to his friends still extant^, in which he laments the 
loss of Porcia, and complains that their neglect of her 
must have made her prefer death to the continuance of 
her illness. So that Nicolaus appears to have been 
mistaken, in the time at least, if this epistle be authea* 
tic ; for it describes Porcia's distemper, her conjug4 
affection, and the manner of her decease. 

37 Damascenus, a friend of Augustus, and a leader of the Peripatetic 
school. It was he, who used to &end the emperor those c«iebrat(sd 
dates, n^ntioned by Plin. H. N. xiii. 4., and Theophr. Hist. Plant ii.8.^ 
He was the author of a Universal History in one iiundred and itktj 
books, beside tragedies, comedies, &c. ; and had attempted, as Siiidas 
informs us, almost every species of composition. See Fabr. Bibl. Grssc.* 

38 TSios quoqw casti^imos ignes, Portia M. VatonisfUia, tuncU^ 
secula debits eulmiratione proseguentur ; qua eum nfud PhU^pos «jfC- 
tum ei ittteranptum vkwn tuum Brutum cognosceres^ qmafettmiaimSi 
dabatur, ardentes ore carbones haurirenondubitdtHifnuktbriapmiii 
umUmpaMs eceitum imiiati, Sed nescio an hacjbrtius, quod ilh u^itt^^ 
fu novo gemre mortis abntmptasf (Val. Max.N'r. 6.) 

39 Not at present. 't 
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DION AND BRUTU.S 

COMPARED. 



. What is principally to be admired ia the Gves of 
Dion and Brutus, is their having risen to such importance 
from inconsiderable beginnings. But here Dion ha? 
the advante^e : for in the career of glory,- he had no 
coadjutor ; whereas Cassius went hand iii hand with 
Brutus, and though in the reputation of virtue a&d ho* 
nour, by no metms his equal, in military experience, re- 
solution, and activity, he was not his inferior. Some 
have ascribed to him the origin of the whole enterprise, 
and have asserted, that Brutus would never otherwise 
have engaged in it. But Dion, at the same time that he 
made the whole military preparations himself, engaged 
also the friends and associates of his design. He did 
not, like Brutus, derive power and riches from the war ; 
but he employed that wealth, upon which he was to sub- 
sist as pn exile in a foreign country, m restoring the li- 
berties of his own. When Brutus and Cassius fled from 
Rome, and found no asykim from the pursuit of their 
enemies, their only resource was war ; and they took up 
arms as much in their own defence, as in that of the 
eommop liberty.- Dion, on the contrary, was happier 
in his^ banishment than the tyrant that had banished 
him : and yet he voluntarily exposed himself to danger 
kr the freedom of Sicily. Besides, to deliver the Ro- 
mans fr<n» Caesar, and the Syracusans from Dionysius, 
were enterprises of a very different kind. .Dionysiue 
Wa» an avowed tyrant ; and Sicily, with reason, groaned 
l^neaih bis yoke. Bat with rcyspect U^ Casjiar, thoaghr 
21 * 
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Particiilarly, wbea it is ecmsidereji that the blow was 
Wfit sadden, nor the work of one of of a few ; but lae^ 
ditated aod eooimynicated to many) not one of whom, 
deceived tiieir leader : for either he had the power of 
distinguishing honest men at the first view, or such a^ he 
chose he made hon.est, by th& confidence whkh he re- 
posed in them. But Dion confided in men of bid prin- 
ciples ; so that he must either have been injudicious io 
his choice, or if his people grew worse after their ap-. 
poiotments, unskilfiil in his conduct. , Neither of these 
can be consistent with the character of a wise man ; 
and Plato acctirdiogly blames him in his letters^ for 
h^fvingmade choice gf such friends, as in the end proved 
his ruin. 

Dion found no one to avenge his.death, whereas Bjru-' 
tus received an honourable interment even from his^ 
enemy Antony ; and CsBsgr, as it appears from the 
following circumstance, tolerated the public respect 
which was paid to his memory. A statue of brass had 
been erected to him at Milan, in Cisalpine Gaul, which 
was a fine performance and a striking likeness. Caesar, 
as he passed through the town,^ took notice of it ; and 
after a short halt, summoning the magistrates, told them 
in the presence of his attendants, that they had broken 
the league by having harboured one of bis enemies. 
The magistrates, as may well be supposed, denied it; 
and stared at each other, profoundly ignorant what 
enemy he could mean. He then turned toward the 
statue, and knitting his brows said, <* Is not this my 
enemy, that stands here ?" The poor Milanese were 
^ruck dumb with astonishment ; but Caesar add^d with 
a smile, that he was pleased to find them faithful to their 
friends in adversity,* and ordered that the statue should 
>ooi|tinu^ where they had placed it. * 
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THE 

tilFE OV ARTAXERXES. 

SUMMARY. 

His birth and character. He is declared Darius* successor. 
His coronation. His brother Cyrus projects a reVolU 
Artaxerxes^ liberality. Cyrus demands assistance oflh^ 
LacedcBmonians ; and begins his march against the king^ 
Artaxerxes marches to meet him. Surprise of the rebels 

. onhis appearance. Clearchusthe cause of Cyrus* defeat, 
Cyrus kills Artagerses. Account^ of Cyrus^ deatJi given 
by Dinon and Ctesias, His right hand and his head cut 
off. Differences between the story of Xenophon, and 
those of Dinon and Ctesias, Artaxerxes^ presents t0 
(hose who had slain or wounded Cyrus, roily of the 
Carian, who had wounded him ; avenged by Parysatis, 
Mithridatesy who boasted that Cyrus had jfallen by his 
hand, condemned to the punishment of * the boat,^ Pa* 
ry satis circumvents Artaxerxes , and gets Presahate$ 
flayed aliipe. Death of Clearchus, and some other Gre- 
cian officers, Parysatis poisons Statira, and is exiled 
to Babylon* Agesilaus invades AHa : Artaxerxes, by 
bribing several^ the Grecian states, procures his recall. 
Peace of Antalcidas. Ismenias and Pelopidas visit his 
court. Magnificent presents made by that prince to Tif 
magoras. He is reconciled to Parysatis, and marries 
Atossa : makes war upon the Egyptians and Cadusians ; 
and is extricated from a perilous situation by the adt 
dress of Tiribazus. He shows himself pro<f against 
luxury, but becomes suspicious and cruel. Dtelares hi^ 
ddest ton Darius his successor. Darius demands Aspa-^ 
ma of his father, who necessarily complies, bvi soon 
take9 her away^ and makes her a priestess ijfDima tff 
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EchfUana. Darius^ offended by Ms measure^ is still 
further exasperated against Artaxerxes by Tirtbassws, 
who had suffered an injury of nearly the same ^ul«^ 
Tliey enter into a conspiracy against him^ which is Ji- 
tected. Tiribazw falls ; Darius is beheaded. Death 
nfAriaspes; and of Arsames, *9eath of Artaxerxes^ 



The first Artaxerxes \ who of all the Persian kings 
was most distinguished for hts moderation and greatness 
of mind, was surnamed ' Longimanus,' because.his right 
hand was longer than bis left^ He was ihe soninf 
Xerxes* The second, surnamed * Mnemon%' whose 
Life we are i^ow going to write, was son to the daughter 
of the first. For Darius, by his wife Parysatis, had four 
sons ; Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus the second, an4 
Ostanes and Oxarthes the two younger. Cyrus was de* 
Domint^ed after the ancient kin§ of that narae^ as he 
is said to hare been after the suh ; for the Persians call 
tJbte sun ' Cyrus. S' Artaxerxes at first was named Arsi* 
cas^, thou^ Dioon asserts U)at his original name ws^, 
Pertes^ But though Ctesias has filled his hooks with 

.I'M. Ricard gives a uaeM table of the successioa of Persian liiiigi 
from .Gyrus doytiifrard, which I subjoia, inserting (after Blair) Artaba» 
flios, and naking on the same aiuhoiity a slight correction or two iaihe 
dwoBOlogjr. 



' Xerxes IT. (a month) t &5, 

Sogdianas(f BBonths), 4SiL 

Oanus fl. (r^othas), 4S3. 

Arta^erxed II. (MnemoE^, - 404. 

m. (Ochus), m. 



Cyras, B. C. 559. 

Cambyses, 529. 

Smerdis, one of the Magi, 529^ 
giunos, SOD of Hystaspesy 521. 
jjerxes the Gieat, 485. 

Artabanus (7 months), , 464. | Arses, ' ' ' $37« 

Artax«neii40»8tm»ni;8, 464. D^rios Ul. (Codomannii^v ^-335. 
t Strabp, v., refers this soniame to tl^ length'^f his arms, wi^ (bp 
says) wheq he stood upright, reached down to his ^ees.* . . 

3 Oo account of bis extraordinary onemocy. 

4 Thif is Hesychius' opinion. An^ from iPjmif, M. Hacior tlMoki 
tbie Greeks, who borrowed many of tb^ir tfira» from tbd QrientaflaQr 

• guages, derived their word «up ioj.* 

5 Or Arsaces, a more familiar name in' the East. (£pit Ctes* -xix.). 
$ fh Ptffi^f . Diiian, the father of Oiitfii:«ibM9 ^ historian and coo- 

fle^porary with Alexander, composetd ni hiftorr of Pejsia, t(^ which 
frequent reference is made by botb <6ir^lt and Latin writers. ' (Sm 
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a number of incrcfdibte and extrayag^nt fablies, it is not 
probable that he should be ignorant of the name of a 
king, at whose court he lived in quality of a physician 
to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus, from his infancy, was of a violent and impe- 
tuous temper ; but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, aii 
innate gentleness in his whole disposition. The latter 
married a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of bis 
parents, and kept her when they commanded him to 
send her away. For the king, having put her brotheir 
to death'', designed that she should share his fate. But 
Arsicas^ applied to his mother with many tears and en* 
treaties, abd at last with much difficulty prevailed ilpon 
her, not only to spare her life, but to excuse him from 
divorcing her. Yet his mother had the greater affection 
for Cyrus, and was desirous of raising him to the throne : 

For an account of C<e»ias see Fabr. Bibl. 6r., who gives a list o/his 
works. As a writer, he is described also by Strabo ; but Dem^trias. 
Phalereus, ir£f iiiitvtff speaks wefl of him, as do also Dion Halic. wt^i 
lovhs. Ovofi. The fragments of him, still. extant (Persica et Indica) 
are usually printed at the end of the editions of Herodotus.* 

7 l^eriteuchmes, son of the satrap Hydarnes and brother of Statira^. 
liad been guilty of tlie complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and mur- 
ther; which raised great aisturbances in the royal family, and ended 
in the ruin of all who were concerned in them. Artaxerxes, then called 
Arsaces, was charmed with StatiiVs beauty, and married her. At the 
same time Teriteuchmes married Hamestris, one of the daughters of 
Darius, and sister of Arsaces ; and had thence interest enough, ppon 
hisfather^S demise, to get himself appointed .to bis government. But 
in the mean time he conceived a passion for his own sister Roxaoa, who 
was in no respect inferior in beauty to Statira.; and that he might enjoy 
her without constraint, resolved to despatch his wife Hamestris, and 
light up tlie flames of rebellion in the Kingdom. Darius, apprized of 
his design, engaged A driasfes, an intimate friend of Teriteuchmes, to 
kill him, and was rewarded by the king with the government of his 
province. Upon this, some commotions were raised by the son of Teri' 
teuchmes : but, the king^s forces having the superiority, all the family 
ofHydarnes were apprehended and delivered to Pary satis, that she 
might execute her revenge upon them for the injury done or intended 
to her daughter. Tiiat cmel princess put them all to deaths except 
Statira, whom at (he earnest entreaties of Arsaces, and contrary to the 
opiTiidn of Darfus, she spared. But Arsaces was no sooner settled on 
the throne, than Statira prevailed upon him to leave Adriastes to her 
correction, and she put him to a death too cruel to be described. Par}'- 
satis, in return, poisoned the son of Teriteuchmes, Qn4 not long after- 
ward Statira herself. (Ctes. in Pers.} 
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«o that when he was caHed from his residence on the 
coast in his father's last sickness, he returned to court 
All! of hopes that the queen's interest had established 
him successor. Parjsatis had indeed a specious pre- 
tence, of which the ancient Xerxes, on the suggestion 
of Demaratus, had availed himself^ viz. that she had 
brought Darius his son Arsicas when he was in a private 
station, but Cyrus after he was king. She could not 
however prevail. Darius appointed his eldest son ^ his 
Successor, upon which occasion his name was changed 
to Artaxerxes. Cyrus had the government of Lydia, 
and was to be commander-in-chief on the coast. 

Soon after Darius' death the new sovereign went to 
Pasargadae ^, in order to be concecrated (according to 
custom) by the priests of Persia. In that city stands 
the temple <^a goddess, who has the affairs of war under 
her patronage, and may therefore be supposed to be 
Minerva. This temple, the prince to be consecrated 
;must enter, and putting off his own robe, take that 
which was worn by Cyrus the Great before he was 
^ing. He must eat a cake of figs, chew some turpen- 
tine, and drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether 
there are any other ceremonies is unknown, except to 
the persons concerned. As Artaxerxes was on the point 
of going to be consecrated, Tisaphernes brought him a 
priest, who had been chief inspector of Cyrus' educa- 
tion in his infancy, and had instructed him in the learn- 
ing of the Magi ; and might therefore be deemied as 
much concerned, as any man in Persia, at his pupil's 
not having been appointed king. Hence, his accu- 
sation against Cyrus could not hti gain credit. He 
accused him of a design to he in wait for the king 
in the temple, and after he had put off his garment, tp 
attack him and kill him. Some affirm, that Cyruis on 
this information was immediately arrested : others, that 
he slipped into the temple and concealed himself there, 

8 By his second Wir« : but for an account of his whole family and 
of this transaction, see Herod, vii. &.« 

9 Pasargadae was a city of Persia, which l^ad been built by Cyras 
the great, on the spot where he had defeated Astyages; and endowed 
with several valuable privileges, and here be was afterwar^bwrieA 
;(9trab. XV.) Hoi, Darabegerd. 
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but was pointed oat by the priest, inconsequence of 
which he was doomed to death ; but that his mother at 
that moment clasped him in her arms, bound the tresses 
of her hair about him, held his neck to her own, and by 
ber tears and entreaties got him pardoned, and remand- 
ed to the sea-coast. Nevertheless, he was far from being 
satisfied with his government. Instead of regarding his 
brother's favour with gratitude, he remembe^^'ed only 
the indignity of his chains ; and in his resentment, aspired 
more than ever after the sovereignty. 

Some indeed state, that he thought the allowance for 
bis table insufficient, and therefore revolted from his 
kiiig. But this is a foolish pretext. For if he had qo 
other resource, his motherfrom herown revenues would 
have readily supplied him with whatever he wanted. 
Besides, his Yiches are abundantly evinced by the num- 
ber of foreign troops in his service, which were enter- 
tained for him, as we are informed by Xenophon ***, in 
various parts, by his friends and retainers. For the 
better to conceal his ppeparations, he did not keep his 
forces in a body, but had his emissaries in different 
places, who enlisted foreigners on various pretences. 
In the mean while his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king's suspicions : and 
Cyrus himself always wrote in a lenient style : some- 
times entreating a candid interpretation, and sometimes 
recriminating upon Tisaphernes, as if his contention 
had been solely with that grandee. Add to this, that 
the king had naturally a dilatory turn of mind, which 
many took for moderation. At first indeed he seemed 
entirely to, imitate the mildness of the first Artaxerxes, 
whose name he bor6, by behaving with great affability 
to all that addressed him, and distributing honours anfl 
rewards to persons of merit with a lavish hand. He 
took care Uiat punishments should never be embittered 
with insult. If he received presents^ he appeared as 
well pleased as those that offered them, or rather as 
those who received presents from him ; and in confer- 
ring favours, he always maintained a countenance of 
benignity and pleasure. There was not any thing, 

le Anab. i. 
VOL. VII. 22 
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however trifling, sent him as a gift, which he did not 
receive with the utmost graciousness. Even when one 
Omisus brought him a pomegranate of uncommon size, 
he exclaimed, ** By the light of Mithra, this man, if 
he were made governor of a small city, would sooa 
make it a large one"." When he was once upon a 
journey, and people presented him with a variety of 
things by the way, a labouring man having nothing 
else to bestow, ran to the river, and brought him some 
water in his hands. With this Artaxerxes was so much 
delighted, that he sent the man a gold cup, and a thou- 
sand Darics. When Euclidas the Lacedaemonian said 
many insolent things to him, he contented himself with 
ordering the captain of his guard to give him this answer] 
<• You may may say what you please to the king, but the 
king can both say and do :" One day, as he was hunt- 
ing, Tiribazus showed him a rent in his robe ; upon 
which the king said, " What shall I do with it ?" ** Take 
another, and give that to me," said Tiribazus. "ft 
shall be so," said the king; *' I give it to thee, but I 
charge thee not to wear it." Tiribazus, who though 
not a bad man was giddy and vain, disregarding the re- 
striction, soon put on the robe, and at the same time 
tricked himself out with some golden ornaments, fit 
only for queens. At this the court expressed great in- 
dignation, because it was a thing contrary to their laws 
and customs : but the king only laughed and said to him, 
** 1 allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman, and the 
robe as a madman." 

No one had been admitted in former reigns to the 
king of Persia's table, except his mother and his wife j 
the former of which sat above, and the latter below 
him : Artaxerxes, nevertheless, extended that honour 
to Ostanes and Oxathres, his younger brothers. But 
what afforded the Persians the most pleasing spectacle, 
was the queen Statira always riding in her chariot with 
the curtains open, end admitting the women of the 

11 ThoQgh ther^ \s no oepewarf aoioo bettreen the managemeot tif 
- a ^rden and a goveromeot, ytt Aristotle (io the first book of bis poli- 
tics) has represented exofU^Dce iO domestic economy as the basu df 
good statemafl^bip.* 
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country to approach and salute her. These things made 
his administration popular. Yet there were some tur- 
bulent and factious men, who represented that the af- 
fairs of Persia required a king of the magnificent spirit, 
military talents, and generous sociability, of Cyrus ; 
and that the dignity of so great an empire could not be 
supported without a prince of high thoughts and noble 
ambition. It was not therefore without a confidence in 
some of the Persians, as well as in the maritime pro- 
vinces, that Cyr^us undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance, 
promising that to the foot he would give horses, and to 
the horsemen chariots; that upon those who had farms 
he would bestaw villages, and upon those who had vil- 
lages cities. As for their pay, he assured them it should 
not be counted, but measured out to them. At the same 
time he spoke in very high terms of himself, assuring 
them that he had a loftier and more princely heart 
than his brother ; that he was the better philosopher, 
having been instructed in the doctrines of the Magi ; 
and that he could drink and bear more wine than his 
brother. Artaxerxes, he said, was so timorous and efle- 
minate a man, that he could not sit a horse in hunting, 
nor a chariot in battle. The LacedsBmonians theiefore 
sent the Scytale to Clearchus, with directions tp obey 
Cyrus' orders*^. 

Cyrus began his march against the king, with a nu- 
merous army of barbarians ^^ and almost thirteen thou- 
sand Greek mercenaries*'*. He found one pretence aftex' 
smother, for having such an armament on foot ; but hi^ 

12 Thejr took care not (o rpention Artaxerxes, pretending not to be 
privy to the designs, that were carrying on against him. This prccaa- 
tion they used, that in case Artaierxes should get the better of his bt'o- 
t^her, they might justify themselves to him in what they had done. (Bui 
see Xbnoph. ib.) 

13 A hundred thousand. 

14 Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, commanded all the Peloponnesiao 
tfoops except the Acheeans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The 
Boeotians were under Proxenus, a Theban, and the Thessalians under 
Menon. The other nations were commanded by Persian generals, of 
whom ArioBUs was the chief. The fleet consisted of thirly-6ve ships 
under Pythagoras a Lacedaemonian, and twenty-fire commanded by 
Tamos an Egyptian, who was admiral of the whole. Upon this occa- 
sion, Proxenus presented Xenophoa to Cyrus, who gave uim a commis^ 
|iaa among the Greek merceoaries. 
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real designs did not remain leng «indiscoyered. F<»r 
Tisaphernes went in person to give informatioQ about 
them to the king. 

This communication threw the court into great disor- 
der. Parysatis was censured as the principal cause oC 
the war, and her friends were suspected of a private 
intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in her distress about 
the war, occasioned her the most trouble : " Wh^re is 
now," she cried, ** that faith, which you pledged ?— 
Where are your intercessions, by which you saved the 
man, that was conspiring against his brother ? Have 
they not brought war, and all its calamities, upon us V* 
These exclamations fixed in the heart of Pai^satis, who 
was naturally vindictive and barbarous ^n ner resent- 
ment, such a hatred of Statira, that she contrived to take 
her off. Dinon writes, that this cruel purpose was car-< 
ried into execution during the war ; butCtesias assures 
us, it was afterward. And it is not probable that he, 
who was an eye-witness of the transactions of that court, 
eould either be ignorant of the time when the assassina- 
tion took place, or could have any reason to misrepre^ 
sent the date of it : though he often deviates into ficti- 
tious tales, and loves to give us invention instead of trutb. 

We shall, therefore, leave this story to the order of 
time, in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts 
brought him, that the king did not design to try the 
fortune of the field by giving battle immediately, but 
intended to wait in Persia till his forces were assembled 
thither from ell parts of his kingdom. And though he 
had drawn a trench across the plain ten fathoms wide, 
as many deep ^^ and four hundred furlongs in lengthy 
yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and to march 4ilmost 
to Babylon". Tiribazus, we are told, was the first who 
ventured to remonstrate to the king that he ou^t not 
any longer to avoid an action, or to abandon MediOj 

15 Xenophoo says, this trench was oo^ five fathoms wide,aocl thm. 
detp. It most be observed that the word opT^ia sometimes signifies a 
pace only, and if it be so ondentood here, it will bring Plalarch*s ac* 
count more within the bounds of probability. 

16 There was a passa|;e twenty feet wide left betweeo the traiick 
and the Eophrates, and Artaxertei neglected to defend it. 
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BabyIoD> and even Sdsa to the enemy, and hide himBelT 
Jii Persia ; since he had an army infinitely greater than 
theirs, and ten thousand satraps and other officers, all Of 
them superior to those of Cyrus both in courage and 
conduct. 

Upon this, he took a resolution to come to action a$ 
soon as possible. His sudden appearance with an army 
of nine hundred thousand men *"; well prepared and 
accoutred, extremely surprisedthe rebels : who, through 
their confidence in themselves and contempt of their 
enemy, were marching in great confusion, and eveft 
without their arms. Hence it was with the utmost diA 
ficulty that Cyrus reduced them to any order, and he 
could not at last effect it without much noise and tumult. 
As the king advanced in silence, and at a slow pace^ 
the good discipline of his troops afforded an astonishing 
spectacle to the Greeks ; who expected among such a 
multitude nothing but irregular shouts and nnotions, and 
every other instance of distraction and disorder. He 
displayed bis judgment likewise, in placing the strong- 
est of his armed chariots before that part of his phalanx 
which was opposite to the Greeks ; that by the impe- 
tuosity of their motion, they might break the enemj'^^s 
ranks before they came to close combat. 

Many historians have described this battle ; but Xe- 
nophon has done it with such life andenei^ *\ that we 
do not read an account of it ; we see it and feel all the 
danger. It would be very absurd therefore, to attempt 
any thing after him, except the mentioning of some ma- 
terial circumstances which he has omitted. 

The place vvherie the battle was fought, is called Cu» 
oaxa, and is live hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the action, Clearchus advised Cyrus to post 
himself behind the Macedonians**, and not risk his per- 

17 He bad four armies of three hundred tbouMnd men each, ur!<ler 
Tisapheraes, Gobrjas, Arbaces, and Abity-omas ; but the last did net 
arrive till five days after the battle. He bad also »ix thousand chosen 
cavalry about his person, and two hundred armed chariots.* 

18 In the first book of bis most interesting worlc, * The Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand.'* 

19 This is undoubtedly the error of some transcriber; and for *-Mii- 
c^donians* vre should read * Lacedaemoniaos/^ 

22 * 
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son ; upokk which he is reported to bare said* " What 
advice is this* Clearcbos ? Would you ha?e nie at ihe 
very time when I am aimiiig at a crowe, «how mjetiS 
unworthy of ooe ?'' Cyrus, indeed, committed an error, 
iQ rusbios iocautiously into the midst of difficulty and 
danger; but Clearckuis was guilty of another as great, 
if not greater, in not consenting to place bis Greeks op- 
posite to the king, and iu gettii^ the river upon Us 
nf^t in order to prevent his being surrounded. For if 
ssSety was bis principal object, and be was by all 
means to avoid loss, he ought to have stayed at home^. 
But voluntarily to carry bis arms ten thousand furlong 
from the sea, solely with a view of placing Cyrus upoa 
the throne of Persia ; and then to secure^ not a post 
where be might best de&nd the prince whose pay he 
received, but one in which he might act more at ease» 
and with the least hazard ; was to behave like a man, 
who at the sight of present danger, abandony the wlu»le 
enterprise, and foi^ets the purpose of his expedttioo. 
For it appears from the course of the action, that if the 
Greeks bad charged those who were posted about the 
king^s person, they would not have stood the shock ; 
and, after Artaxerxes had been slain or put to flighty 
the conqueror must have gained the crown without 
farther interruption. The overthrow therefore of Cy* 
rus* aifairs and his death is much rather to be ascribed 
to the caution of Clearchus, ^an to his own rashness. 
For if the king himself had assigned a post for the 
Greeks, where they might do him the least prejudice, 
he could not have selected a better than that, which 
was most remote from, himself aijid the troops about 
him. At the distance at which be was placed from 
Clearchus, he knew nothing of the defeat of 4hat p«rt 
of his army near the river f and Cyrus was cut off, 
before he could avail himself of the advantages gained 
by the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was sensible what 
dt^iposition would have been of most service to. him^ 
and for that reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the 

20 Xenophon who wa« not less illustrions in (he capacity of general 
than in that of historian, seenn to cQmmcn^ Clfar^ihm' prudence opoii 
this occasion.* 
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ceotr^ ; bttt Ckarcliua nuDed'all, notwithsUmcKng his 
asauFsinces of doing every thiog for the' best. For the 
Greeks beat the Barb^oriais with ease, and pursued 
ihem a coasiderable way« 

In the mean time, Cyras being mounted on Pasacas^ 
u horse of great spirit, but at the same time headstrong 
and unruly, fell in (as^ Ctesias informs us) with Artager* 
ses, genera) of the Cadusians^, who met him upon the 
gallop, and called out to him in these terms : " Most 
unjust and stupid of men, who disgracest the name of 
Cyrus, the most august <€all names amongthe Persians ; 
thou leadest those brave ^ Greeks a vile way to plunder 
thy country, and to destroy thy brother and thy king, 
who has many millions of servants better men than 
thou. Try if he has noi, and here thou shalt lose thy 
head^ before thou canst see the face of the king.'' So 
ssaying, be threw his javelin at him with all his force ^ 
but his cairass was of such excellent temper, that he 
was not wounded, though the violence of the blow 
shook him in his seat. Then, as Artagerses was turn- 
ing his horsiO, Cyras aimed a stroke at him with his 
spear, and the point of it entered at his collar-bone, and 
pierced through his neck. That Artagerses fell by the 
hand of Cyrus, almost all historians agree. With regard 
to the death of Cyrus himself, since Xenophon has giv- 
en a very short aiccount of it, as he was not on the spot 
when it happened, perhaps it may not be amiss to relate 
Che manner of it (on the authority of Dinonand Ctesias) 
in greater detail. 

Dinon informs us that Cyrus, aller he had slain Arta- 
gerses, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with ex- 
treme fury, wounded the king's hofse, and disofiounted 
hm, Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another 
horse, and said, '' Sir, remember this day ; for it de- 
servesnot to be forgotten." At the second attack, Cyrus 
spurred his horse against the king, and gave him a 

.31 A people near the Caspian ms^* ^ 

22 EaK^s, the epithet here given to the Greeks, has probably been a 
inietake of the transcriber for mcmw. fbcn it mil be, «< TMfv fead^st 
th<»e vile Oirtfiks aiile rrayf" Ac. 
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ivoQDd^ ; at the third, Artaxerxes io the utmost itS^ 
nation said to those that were hy, ** It is better to dJi, 
than to suffer all this." At the same time he poshed 
forward t^ost Cyrus, who was rashly advancing ami^ 
a shower of darts. The king wounded him with his 
javelin, and others did the same. Thus fell Cyms, as 
some say, by the blow which the king gave him ; but 
according to others it was a Carian soldier who de- 
spatched him, and who afterward, as an acknowlec^* 
ment of his exploit, had the honour of carrying a goldc^ 
cock at the head of the army on the point of his spear. 
For the Persians called the Carians * cocks,' on account 
of the crests with which they adorned their helmets'*. 
Ctesias' story is very long, but the purport of it is as 
follows. When Cyrus had slain Artagerses, he sparred 
his horse up toward the king, and the king advanced 
against him, both in silence. Arisus, one a£ Cyrus' 
friends, first aimed a blow at the king, hut did not wound 
him. The king then threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
missed him ; the weapon however struck and killed Ti- 
saphemes^, a man of approved vdour, and a faithful 
servant to Cyrus. It was now Cyrus' turn to try his 
javelin : it pierced the king's cuirass, and going two fin- 
gers deep into his breast, brought him from his horse. 
This occasioned such disorder in his troops, that they 
fled. But the kinc; recoveriug himself retired with a 
few of his men,among whom was Ctesias, to an eminence 
not far off, and there reposed himself. Id the mean time 
Cyrus' horse, grown more furious by the action, carried 
him deep among the enemy ; and as night was cooding 
on, they did not know him, and his own men sought 
for him in vain. Elated however with victory, and 
naturally daring and impetdous, he continued advancing, 

23 Or, '* with the violence of the encounter beat the king^ from 1^ 
horse." In the original it is, tvanam tw twmstantaKB to* Apro^ep^v. 

24 This was one of the three inventions ascribed to them by Herod, 
i. 171. And of this Alcaeus (Strab.xiv.) speaks,. Au^v n cemv Kop«»». 
Hence likewise is the Egyptian oracle explained, Her«d. ii. t62.* 

25 Tisaphemes, is probably an erroneous reading. We know of n» 
Tisaphemes, but'the grandee of that name, who was '* a faithful Ser- 
vant** to Artaxerxes. The Stv Germain MS. gives us * Sa((pbeme»^' 
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cryiog out in the PersiaD language as he went, ^\ Slaves, 
make way.*' Upon this, they hflmbled themselves, and 
opened their ranks ; but his tiara happened to fall from 
his head, and a young Persian, named Mithridates, ia 
passing wounded htm with his lance in the temple near 
his eye, without knowing who he was. From this wound 
such a quantity of blQpd issued, that he was seized with 
a giddiness, and fell senseless from his horse. The horse 
having lost his rider, wandered about the field : the 
housing likewise fell off, and the servant of Mithridates, 
Hrbo had given him the wound, took it up all stained 
with blood. ) , 

At last, Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover 
frono his swoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavoured to mount him upon another horse, and thus 
carry him out of danger. ,But as he was too weak tcr 
sit on horseback, he thought it better to walk, and the 
eunuchs supported him as he went. His bead was still 
heavy, and he tottered at every step ; yet he continued 
to believe himself victorious, because he beard the fu- 
gitives calling Cyrus « ^ing* and imploring mercy. At 
that instant some Caunians^ of mean condition, wh« 
performed the most servile offices for the royal amiTi 
happened to miip with the company of Cyrus as frienos. 
They perceived, however, though not without difficul- 
ty, that the dothtng of his people was red, whereas 
that given by the king their master was white. One of 
these then ventured to give Cyrus a stroke with his 
sp^r, behind, but without knowing him to be the prince* 
The weapon hH his ham, and cut the sinew; upoi^ 
^hich he fell, and in fallibg dashed his woutoded temple 
s^nst a stone, and died upon the spot. Such is Ctesias' 
story of the death of Cyrus, which like a blunt wen<^ 
pon hacks and hews him a long time, and (;an hardly 
kill him at last. 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was eaBed 
^ the klng^s eje^* passed that way. Artasyras 



26 CauBut was a citjr of Caria.* 

S7 Of theM then vrcM niaiiT ia Pania, ba well as of another decs 
C%ttfid * the kinn eara,* from metr ramcttvs eoiplQjmenla in deaooo* 
c;)R|^traitQrs. Sve AriitQtle D^ Rep. iii. 16. The/ were on^inaiT «• 
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tbat was his real name) knovring the eunuchs, wbo.wer^ 
mourning over the corpse, addressed the one that ap- 
peared the most faithful to his master, and said, ^< Paris- 
Cas, whom art thou lamenting so much ?" " O Arta- 
syras I" answered the eunuch, " don't you see prince 
Cyrus dead ?" Artasyras was astonished at the event : 
be desired the eunuch however to compose himself, and 
take care of the corpse ; and then rode at iull speed to 
Artaxerxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready 
to faint both with thirst and with the anguish of his wound, 
when the officer joyfully hailed him in these words, " I 
have seen Cyrus dead." The king at first was impatient 
to view the dead body himself, and commanded Arta- 
syras immediately to conduct him to it. But finding the 
whole field full of terror from a report that the Greeks, 
victorious in their quarter, were pursuing the fugitives 
and putting all to the sword, he thought proper to send 
out a greater number to reconnoitre the place. Accord- 
ingly, thirty men went with flambeaux in their hands. 
Still the king was almost dying with thirst, and the 
eunuch Satibarzanes sought every place for water ; for 
the field afforded none, and they were at a considerable 
distance from the camp. Afler much search, he found 
that one of those poor Caunians had about two quarts of 
bad water in a mean bottle, and took and carried it to 
the king. Afler the king had drank it all up, the eunuch 
asked him, '' If he did not find it a disagreeable beve*- 
rage V^ Upon which he swore by the gods, <' That he 
bad never drank the most delicious wine, nor the lightest 
and clearest water, with so much pleasure. I wish 
only," continued he, "that! could find the man who 
gave it thee, that I might bestow upon him a recorn^ 
pense. Id the mean time, I entreat the gods to make 
him happy and rich." 

While he was speaking, the thirty men, whom he had 
sent, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the 
news of his unexpected good fortune. Now likewise 
numbers of his troops again repaired to him, and dis- 

tebUahed/in preat nomben, by Cyras the Great (Xenoph. K. IT. viii.) 
Tbey did not, howefer, escape the wicked ivits of those days, Aristoph. 
Acbam.l.2,3.* » «^ / » -r- 
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missing his feay he descended from the eminence, with 
many torches carried before him. When he came to 
the dead body, according to the law of the Persians, the 
right hand and the head were cut off; and having or- 
dered the head to be brought to him, he took it by the 
hair which was long and thick, and showed it to the fu- 
gitives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune 
of the day. The sight astonished them, and they pros- 
trated themselves before him. Seventy thousand men 
soon gathered round him, and with them he returned to 
his camp. Ctesias informs us, he had led four hundred 
thousand men that day into the field ; but Dinon and 
Xenophon make the number much larger. As to the 
number of the slain, Ctesias says, an account of only 
nine thousand was brought to Artaxerxes ; whereas 
there appeared to himself to have been not fewer than 
twenty thousand^. That article must therefore be left 
dubious. But nothing can be a more palpable falsity 
than what Ctesias subjoins, that he was sent embassador 
to the Greeks in conjunction with Phayllus* the Za- 
cynthian, and some others. For Xenophon kjnew, that 
Ctesias was at the Persian court ; he mentions him in 
his works, and it is plain that he had met with his books. 
If he had been joined in commission therefore to settle 
such important affairs, he would not have passed him 
by unnoticed, but would have mentioned him with 
Phayllus. Ctesias indeed was a man of unbounded 
vanity, as well as strong attachment to Clearchus ; and 
for that reason always leaves a place in the story for 
himself, when he is celebrating the praises of Clearchus 
and the Lacedaemonians. 

After the battle, the king sent great and valuable 
presents to the son of Artagerses, who had been slain 
by Cyrus. He rewarded also Ctesias, and others, in a 
distinguished manner ; and having found the Caunian 
who gave him the bottle of water, he raised him from 
indigence and obscurity to riches and honours. There 

28.Diod. Sic. xif. 34, estimates the king's loss at fifteen, and that of 
Cyrus at only three thousand. Of the Greeks, he says not a single man 
was stain, and^nly very few wounded.* 

39 He is named ^ Xenophon (Anab. ii.) Phalinus ; and by Diod> 
Stc. ib. PballeDUS. ZacyDtbns is the island now called Zante.* 
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^88 sometliiiig likewise of an appropnateneM ia bis 
punishments. One Arbaces, a Mede, deserted daring 
the battle to Cyras, and after that prince's death retamed 
to his coloars. As he perceived that the man had done 
it rather from weakness and cowardice than with any 
treasonable design, he only sentenced him to carry 
about a naked courtesan upon his shoulders a whole 
day in the market place. Another, beside deserting, 
bad bragged that he had killed two of the enemy ; and 
ibr his punishment, he ordered his tongue to be pierced 
through with three needles. 

)ie supposed, and he was desirous of having it believed 
by the world, that Cyrus f^ll by his hand. This in- 
duced him to send rich presents to Mithridates, who 
gave him the first wound, and to instruct the messengers 
to say, *' The king does you this honour, because you 
found the housing of Cyrus' horse and brought it to 
him." And when the Carian. who gave Cyrus the 
stroke in his ham, applied for his reward, he ordered 
those who gave it to him to say, *^ The king bestows this 
upon you, because you were the second person that 
announced to him good tidings. For Artasyras was the 
first, and you the next, that brought him an account of 
Cyrus' death." Mithridates went away in silence, 
though not without concern ; but the unhappy Carian 
could not surmount the common disease of vanity. Ela- 
ted with what he thought his good fortune, and aspiring 
to things above his station, he would not receive his re- 
ward for tidings : but angrily insisted, and called the 
gods to witness, that he and no other had killed Cyrus, 
and that it was unjust to rob him of the glory. 

At this the king was so much incensed, that he ordered 
the man's head to be struck otf. But his mother Pary- 
satis being present, said, <* Let not this villanous Carian 
get off so easily ; leave him to me, and he shall have the 
reward which his audacious tongue deserves.". Ac- 
cordingly, the king gave him up to her ; and she de- 
livered him to the executioners with orders to torture 
him for ten days, and then to tear out his eyes, andpAur 
molten brass into his ears till he expired. 

Mithridates also soon afterward, through his own folly, 
came to a miserable tad. Being invited one evwiag ie 
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^>ttTOer, where both the kiog'js eumich'&and those of his 
^lotner were preseot, he went in a robe embroidered 
vith gold, which he had received irom the king. Du- 
ring the entertainment, Parysatis' principal eunuch took 
occasion to say, *' What a beautiful garment is this, Mi- 
thridates, "lyhich the king has' given you i How hand- 
fiome are these bracelets, and that chain 1 How valuable 
>9ur cimetar ! He has certainly made you' not only a 
^eat, but a happy man.*' Mithridates, who was by this 
time fl^shed with wine, replied " What are these things, 
Sparamixes ? I deserve much higher marks of honour 
than these for the services which I rendered the king 
on that day." Upon which Sparamixes, with a smile, 
replied , " I speak not in the least out of envy ; but since 
(according to the Greek proverb) 'there is truthin wine,* 
let nae ask you what great matter it is to find a horse's 
housing fallen off, and bring it to the king ?" /fhis he 
said, not that he was ignorant of the real state of the 
case, but wishing to lay him open ; and observing that 
the wine had made him talkative and thrown him off 
his guard, he studied to pique his vanity. Mithridates, 
no longer master of himself, s^aid, " You may talk of 
what housing and trifles you please ; but I tell you 
plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was slain. For 
1 did not, like Artagerses, throw my javelin in vain, but 
pierced his temple near the eye, and brought him from 
his horse ; and of that wound he died." The rest of the 
c6mpany saw the dreadful fate, that would befal Mithri- 
dates, 9nd cast their ^yes upon the ground ;,but he who 
gave tbe entertainment said, "Come, come, let us mind 
our eating and drinking ; and adoring the fortune^ of 
the king, forego such subjects as are too high for us." 
" Immediately after tlie company broke up, the eunuch 
told Pa^satis what had been said, and she informed the 
king,, Artaxerxes, like a person detected, or one wha 
had lost a victory out of his hands, was enraged at the 
discovery. For he was desirous of making all the bar- 
barians and Greeks believe, that in the several encoun* 
ters he had both given and received blows ; and that 

30 Or, as an English host would have equivalent!/ proposed (perhaps 
with three times three) * drinking a buipper to his majesty's health.'^ 

VOL, VII. 23 
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thougb lie was. wounded himsek! he. bad killed bis ad* 
versary. He diere&re condemned Mithridales to the 
punishment of ' the boat.' The mannep of this ]» as 
follows : Tbey take tijiro boats which are made to fit each 
other^ and extend the criminal in one of them in a supine 
posture. T hej then invert the second upon it, so that 
the poor wretch's body is covered, and only the head 
, and hands are out at one end^ and the feet at the other. 
They give him victuals daily, and if he refuses to eat^ 
they compel him by pricking him in the eyes. After 
he has eaten, they majLe him drink a mixture of honey 
and milk, which they pour into his mouth. They spread 
the same likewise over his face, and always turn him so 
as to have the. sun full in his eyes ; the consequence of 
which is, that his face is covered with swarms of flies. 
As all the necessary evacuations of a man who eate and 
drinks are within the boat, the filthiness and corruption 
engender a quantity of wnrms, which consume his flesh, 
and penetrate to his entrails. When they bnd that he 
is dead, ^ they take off the upper boat, and enjoy the 
spectacle of a carcass whose flesh is eaten aw^y, and of 
numberless vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels. 
Mithridates with much difficulty fouod death, after he 
had thus gradually wasted for seventeen days. 

There was nownoremainingobjectforthevengefince 
of Parysatis, but Mesabates, one of the king's eunuc^Jbs, 
who had cut off Cyrus' head and hand. As he took care 
however to give her no handle against him,, she laid the 
following scheme for his destruction : She wasa.woman of 
keen partsin all respects, and in particular played well at 
dice. The king otten played with her before the war, 
and being reconciled to her after it [resumed the same 
diversion. She was even theconfidant^ of his. pleasures, 
and scrupled not to..a9&ist him in his gallantries. Statira 
indeed was the object of her hatred, and she lether 
h^ve.a very small share of the king's company. ; for she 
was determined to possess the principal interest with him 
herself^.] One. day finding Artazerxes in want of 
fonuseme^t, she challenged him to play for a thousand 
Oarics, and purposely managed her dice so ill that she 

31 This pa«Kig« it lapplied from the St. Germain M$.* 
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lost. She immediately paid the money, but pretended to 
be dtiuch che^ined, and challenged him to play again for 
an eunuch. He accepted the proposal, and they agreed 
each of them to except five of their most faithful eu- 
nuchs ; the winner to have his choice put of the rest. On 
these conditions they played. The queen, who had the 
affair at heart, exerted all her -skill, and being favoured 
besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched upon 
Mesabates, who was not of the number excepted. He was 
of course delivered to her, and before the king suspected 
any thing of her intentions, she put him into the hands 
of the executioners, with orders to flay him alive, to fix 
his body upon three stakes, arid to stretch out his skin 
by itself. The king was highly incensed and expressed 
his resientment in strong terms : but she only said in a 
laughing ironical way, '* This is pleasant indeed, that 
you must be so angry about an old useless eunuch, while 
i say not one word of my loss of a thousand Darics." 
The king, though much concerned at the trick, held his 
peace. But Statira, who upon othet occasions openly 
censured the queen-oiother, complained now of Tier 
injustice and. cruelty in sacrificing to Cyrus the 
eunuchs and other faithful servants of the king. 

After Tisaphernes "^ had got possession of CiearchuS, 
and the other Grecian ofiicers by treachery, and con> 
trary to the treaty and his oaths, put them in chains, 
Gtesias informs us, that Clearchus made interest with 
himself folr the obtaining of a comb ; with the use of 
which it seems he was so much pleased, that he took 
his ring from his finger, and gave it him as an evidence 
of his regard to be shown to his friends and relations in 
Lacedsemon. Th^ device was a daiice of the Carya- 

32 Tisspberoes, by promise^ which he clid not intend to keep, drew 
Giearchus to an interview in his tent. He went with four principal offi- 
cers, Proxenus the Boeotian, Menon the Thessalian, Agias the Arcadian, 
and Socrat^ the Ach%an, twenty captama, and about two fanndred sol- 
diers, to watit on the Persian ; who pnt Cleircbos and the four officicrs 
nndier arrest, and ordered the twenty captains to be cut in pieces. Somb 
time afterward the king commanded Clearchas, and all the four officers 
except Menon, to be beheaded. Him he reserved for a whole year of 
tortures, at the end of which be likewise was f)at to death; (AcnopI^. 
Anab. n, acl fin.) 
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tides ^. He adds, that whenever provisions were sent 
to Clearchus, his fellow-prisoners seized most of them 
for themselves, and left him a very small share ; but 
that he corrected this abuse, by procuring a Isomer 
quantity to be sent to (^'learchns, and separating the 
allowances. All this (according to our author) was done 
with the consent, and by the favour,' of Pary satis. As 
he sent every day a gammon of bacon among the pro- 
visions, Clearchus suggested to hiin, that he mi^ht easily 
conceal a small dagger in the fleshy part ; and earnestly 
implored him to do it, that his fate might not be lefl to 
the cruel disposition of Artaxerxes ; but through fear 
of the king's displeasure, he refused. The king, how- 
ever, at the request of his mother, promised upon oath 
not to put Clearchus to death ; though he was afterward 
persuaded by Statira to destroy all the prisoners, except 
Menon. On this account (he adds) Parys^tis plotted 
against Statira, and resolved to take her off by poison. 
It is perfectly absurd in Ctesias, to assign so dispropor- 
tionate a cause. Would Parysatis, for the sake of Clear- 
chus, undertake so horrid and dangerous an enterprise, 
as that of poisoning the king's lawful wife, by whom he 
had children and an heir to his crown ? He obviously 
relates this fabulous tale, to do honour to Clearchus* 
memory. For the carcasses of the other officers, by hi$ 
account, were torn in pieces by dogs and birds ; but a 
storm df wind brought a great heap of sand, and pro- 
vided a tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there 
sprang up a number of palm-trees, which soon grew 
into an admirable grove, and spread their protecting 
shade over the place ; so that the king deeply repented 
of what he had done, believing that he had destroyed 9 
man beloved by the gods. 
It was therefore only from the hatred and jealousy^ 

33 Carya was a town in Lacooia, where there was a temple of Piana, 
The whole town, indeed, was dedicated to Diana and her ojmphs. In 
the court before the temple stood a statue of Diana Caryatis, and the 
Spartan vii^fins kept a yearly festival, upon which they danced roUod it, 
(Patuan. iii. 10.) Thepeculiar dance, wfe learn from Ludap, was esta- 
blished by Caator and Pollux, 
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which Parysatis^ had ^ntertaiQed of Statira from the 
firdt, that she embarked in so cru^l a design. She saw 
that her dwn power with the king depended oiily upon 
his reverence for her, as his mother ; whereas thsct of 
Statira was founded on love, and confirmed bj the high* 
est confidence in her fidelity. The point i^hich she had 
to carry was greats and she resolved to make a desperate. 
eff<>tt fof it* She had a faithfal and favourite attendaiiiy 
named Oigis, who (as Dion inibrms us) assisted in the 
affair of the poison ; but, according to Ctesias, she v^as 
only privy to it, and that against her will. The fohner 
calls the person Who provided the poison, Melantas ; 
the latter, Belitaras *»* 

These two princesses had apparently forgotten thein 
old suspicions and animosities, and began to visit and 
eat at each other's table. But they did it With so much 
distrust and caution, as to md:ke it a rule to eat of the 
same dish, and even of the sam^ slices. There is a 
small bird in Persia, which has no excrements, the iti- 
testines being filled with nothing but fat, whence it is 
supposed to live Upon air and dew ; the name of it is 
Rhyntaces. One of these birds, Ctesias states ParysatSs 
divided with a small knife poisoned upon one side ; an^, 
taking the wholesbmer part herself, gave th^ other to 
Statira. Dinon however affirms, that it was not Pary*- 
satis, but Melantas, who cut ^e bird in two, and 
presented the poisoned part to Statira. Be that 
as it may, she died in- ^dreadful agonies and cOli- 
vuhions ; and was not only herself sensible of the 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who 
knew too well his mother's savage and implacable tem- 
per, and therefore immediately made an inquiry into the 
affair. He had her officers and servants that attended 
at her table arrested, and put them to the torture. But 
sho kept Gigis in her own apartment ; and when the 
king demanded her, refused to give her up. At last^ 
Gigis entreated the queen-mother to let her go in the 
night to her own house ; and the king being informed 
of it, ordered some of his guards to interrcept her. 

34 Both these names Huet, in his Dem/Evang. identi^ea vrith Bal- 
tasar.* 

23 * 
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Accordinf^ she was seized, and condemned to diev 
The laws of Persia have ordered the following punish* 
ment for poisoners : their heads are placed on a hroad 
stone^ and then brnised and crashed with another, till 
nothing of the figure remains. Thus was Gigis executed. 
As for Parjsatis, the king did not reproach her with her 
crime, nor punish her any farther than by sending her 
to Babylon (which was the place she petitioned to retire 
to,) and declaring that he would never visit that city so 
long as she lived. Such was the state of his domestic 
• afiaira. 

He was not less solicitous to get into his hands the 
Greeks, who had followed Cyrus into Asia, than he had 
.been to conquer Cyrus himself, and to retain possession 
of the crowm But he could not succeed ^. For though ^ 
they had lost Cyrus their general and their own officers* 
they yet forced their way as it were out of the very 
palace of Artaxerxes, and proved to the whole worlds 
that the Persians and their king had nothing to value 
themselves upon but wealth, luxary, and women ; and 
that the rest was mere parade and ostentation. This 
gave fresh spirits to the Greeks, and taught them to de* 
spise the barbarians.' The Lacedaemonians in particular., 
thought it would be a great dishonour, if they did not 
.now deliver the Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and put 
an end to the insults of the Persians. Their first attempt 
was under Thimbro, and their next under Dercyllidas ^ ; 
but, as those generals effected nothing of importance^ 
the conduct of the war was given to their king, Agesi^- 
laus. That prince immediately passed into Asia, with 

35 The Greeks were at a vast distance from their owD^coontrf, in the 
rery heart of the Persian empire surrounded by a numerous array flushed 
with Tictory ; and had no way of returning into Greece, but by forcing 
their retreat through an iAraeose tract of the- enemy's country. But 
their ralourand resolution surmonnted all these diflkulties ; and in»i(^ 



of a powerful army which pursued and harassed them all the way, they 
made n r^treftt of 2325 miles through the provinces belonging to ^ 
LS'!S?' ■""i*"'"''*'? ** *^ Greek cities on tlie Etiiine sea. ClearchuS 




Sraece in safety. 
36 See Keooph. HeXUoh Hi. 
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I118 fleet, and soon distii^bhed hieoself by his Tigorotis 
operations ; for he defeated Ttsaphernes in a pitched 
'battle, and brought over several cities. 

By these losses Artaxerxes understood what would be 
his best method of making war. He therefore sent 
Hermocrates the Rhodian into Greece, with a large 
quantity of gold, instructing him to corrupt with it the 
principal men among the states, and to stir up a Grecian 
war against Lacedaemon. In this commission Hermo*' 
crates acquitted himself with so much success, that the 
most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, and 
s^ch commotions were excited in Peloponnesus, that 
the magistrates were forced to recall Agesilaus from 
Asia. Upon his departure, he is reported to have said 
to his friends, '^ The king drives me out of Asia with 
thirty thousand archers -/' for the Persian money bore 
the impression of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedemonians of the domi- 
nion of the sea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who 
acted in conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon» 
after he had lost the sea-fight at £gos-Potamos^, fixed 
his abode in Cyprus ; not merely with a view of provi- 
ding for his own safety, but waiting for a change of af- 
fairs, as mariners wait for the turn of the tide : and find- 
ing that his own plan required a respectable power to 
carry it into execution; and the Persian power a person 
of ability to conduct it, he transmitted to the king an ac- 
.€ount of the measures which he had concerted. This 
letter the messenger was ordered to get dehvered into 
his bands by Zeno the Cretan, who danced in the revels, 
or by Polycritus the Mendaean, who was his physician, 
or (in the event of their absence) by Ctesias another 
physician. It was given, we are told, to Ctesias, who 
added to it this paragraph ; ^^ 1 desire you, sir, to send 
me Ctesias, for he will be very serviceable in the busi- 
ness of the navy.'* But Ctesias affirms, that the kioe 
without any kind of solicitation employed him upon this 
service. 
^ After Artaxerxes, through Conon and Pharnabazus, 

37 See the Life of Agemlans, vol. V. p. 50., Life of AUibiades, toIv 
11. p. 256-7, ml the LSft of Lyfander, toI. IV. p. 73-4.* 
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bad gained the battle of Cnidiis, which stripped the 
Laceda&iaoDiaiis of the empire of the sea, he drew al- 
most the whole of Greece into his interest ; insomuch 
that the celebrated peace, called^ ' the Peace of Antal* 
cidas",' was entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was 
a Spartan, the son of Leon, and so strongly attached to 
the king, that he persuaded the Lacedaemonians to give 
up to him all the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands 
. which are reckoned among its dependencies, to be held 
as hi« tribdtaries in virtue of the peace; if indeed we 
can call that a peace, by which Greece was dishonoured 
and betrayed, and which was indeed so vile a bargain, 
that the most unsnccessful war could not have termina- 
ted in any thing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though (according to^ 
Dinon's ^tccount) he always detested the other Spartans 
ais the most impudent of men, yet expressed a great 
regard for Antalcidas, when he came to his court. One 
evening he took a chaplet of dowers from his head, 
dipped it4n the richest essences, and sent it him from 
his own table. Tbe whole court was astonished atsqch 
Q mark of favour. But there seems to have been a pro- 
priety in making him this ridiculous compHment^ ; and 
he was a fit man to wear such a crown, who coold take 
off Leomdas and Callicratides in a dance before the Per>* 
sians. Somebody happening to say in Agesilaos' bear* 
ing, << Alas ibr Greece ! when^ the Lacedaemonians are 
turning Persians;'' he corrected him, and said, << No ; 
the Medes are rather turning Lacedaemonians^®." But 
the wit of the expression did not remove the ^i^gi^ce of 
the thing. They lest their superiority in Greece by 
the ill-fought battle of Leuctra", as they haid previously 
lost their honour by the vile conditions of this peace. 

38 a C. 387. See Life of Agesilaos, toI. V. p. 5d| and note. 

39 It was a compliment entirely out of character to a Spartan, who, 
av such, was supposed to value himself upon the simpjicity of his man- 
jsers, and to avoid alt approdches to luxury : bat Amedcidlfts had'shown 
by hit servile condescension, how little he was allied in feeling to Spaite. 

40 See note 38. 

_ 41 B. C. 371. where the Thebans, led by Epamiuondas and PelopV 
das, defeated the Lacedaemonians under their kiog^ CleombroUis, wao 
fell in the acti«B.9 
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So Yotkg as Sparta maintained her superiority, the 
king admitted Antalcidas to the privileges of hospitality 
and called him his friend. But when, upon their de- 
feat at Leuctra, the Spartan^ sent Agesilaus into Egypt 
to procure a supply of money, and Antalcidas went upon 
the same errand to the Persian court, Artaxerxes treated 
him with so much neglect and contecppt, that between 
the ridicule which he suffered from his enemies, and 
his fear of the resentment of the Ephori, he resolved 
on his return to starve himself to death. Ismenias the 
Theban, and Pelopidas who had lately won the battle 
of Leuctra, went also to the court of Artaxerxes. Pelo- 

Eidas submitted to nothing unworthy of his country, or 
is character; but Ismenias, being commanded, to adore 
the king, purposely let his ring fall from his finger, and 
then by stooping to take it up appeared in a posture of 
adoration. 

Timagoras the Athenian, having given the king some 
secret intelligence, in a letter which he despatched by 
a secretary named Beluris, he was so much pleased that 
he made him a present of ten thousand Darics. The 
same Timagoras wanted a supply of cow*s milk, on 
account of a languishing disorder; upon which Arta- 
xerxes ordered eighty cows for his use to follow him 
wherever he went. He likewise sent him a bed with 
the necessary coverleis, and Persian servants to make it« 
because he thought the Greeks not skilled in that art"^ ; 
and he ordered him, on account of his indisposition, to 
be carried to the sea-side in a litter. To this we may 
add the allowance for hi9 table whil^ he was at court, 
which was so magnificei^t^ that Ostanes the king's bro- 
ther one day said to him, '< Timagoras^ remember this 
table, for it is not so sumptuously maintained for 

42 Hence, says a fbrmer annotator, Agamemnon threatens (o doom 
his ^Asiatic slave Chrjseis, when adranced inyears, 

"To deck the bed she once enjoyed !*' (Horn. II. A. 31.) 

The distance from the Persian capital to the sea^side, alluded to abovei 
vVas so considerable, that the chairmen for their discharge of this piece 
of royal coartesy (as Plutarch himself informs us, in his* Life of PeIo» 
pidas, vol. III. p. 91.) received from the kine a compenfation of (onx 
talcntB,* 
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.no*thiag«'' This wds ratfaefr reprooehifig liim wi& hk 
treason, than caMiog for his ackDoWledgmenU. Aod 
indeed Timf^ras, upon his return, was capitally coo* 
demned by the Athenians for having received bribes. 

Artaxerxes in some measnre atoned for the canses of 
sorrow ivfaidi he had given the Greeks, by doic^ obcl 
thing that afforded them great pleasure : he put Tisa- 
phemes> their most implacable enemy, to death. Tbk 
he did pardy at the instigation of Parysatis, who added 
other charges to those alleged against him. For he 
had not long rebmied his anger, but was reconciled to 
fats mother and sent for her to <iourt ; because he saw 
that she had understanding and spirit enough to assist 
in governing the kingdom, and there now remained no 
farther oause of suspicion between them. From this 
time she made it a rule to nl&ase the king in all hx^ 
measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, by 
which she g»oed an absolute a8<^endency over him. 
Shd perceived that he had a strong passion for one dT 
his own daughters, nsfflied Atossa. He endeavoured 
indeed to conc^l it on his mother's account, and re* 
strained it in public ; though, aceording to some au- 
Ihors, he had already a private commerce with the 
princess. Parysatis no sooner suspected the intrigue, 
than she caressed her granddaughter more than ever ; 
and was continually praising to Artaxerxes both het 
beauty and behaviour, in which ihe assured him tberts 
Was something gnfeat smd worthy of a crow^. At last, 
•he persuaded him to make her his wife, without re- 
garding the laws and opinions of the Greeks : ^^ €od," 
said she, ** has made you a law to the Persians, and a 
rule of right and wrong." 3eme historiaas (ame^g 
whom is Heraclides of Cumse ^) affirm, th^t AitaxerieB 
married not only Atossa, but another of his daughters 
named Amestris, of whom we shall speak by and by. 
His affection for Atossa was so strong, that though she 
had a leprosy, which spread itself over her whole body, 
he was not disgusted by it, but daily implored Juno for 
her, and grasped the dust of her temple ; for he paid 
his homage to no other goddess^ At the same time, 

43 Who wrote a bistoiy of Persia in five boola,* 
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bji yg^dirdctioo bis atate-officefs sefA so oiBBy offeipiiigft 
to hei} shrioe, that the whole space between the palace 
aad the temj^le, which waa sixteeo t'ovloogs, was filled 
with gold, silr^r, purple, aad fine horses ^^; 

Phamabazus and Ipbicniles^ he despatched to make 
war apon the Egyptians ; but ibe expedition miscarried 
through a quarrel, which took place between the gene- 
rals eQ»pk)yed. After this he marched in person against 
the Cadusians, with three hundred thoi^sapd foot add 
ten thousand horse. Th^ir country is rough and un«* 
eiFca, and covered with perpetual logs. As it produces 
no com or fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, a fierce 
* and "warlike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and otiher things of that kind. He was, therefore, in- 
seosihiy involved in great danger and distress ; for his 
froeps could find no proviisions there, neither could they 
be supplied from any other place. They were forced 
to kill their beasts of burthen, and eat them ; and even 
those became so scarce, that an ass' head was sold £ot 
sixty drachmas. The king's table itself wasill suppli- 
ed ; and there remained only a few horses, all the rest 
having been used for food. 

In this extremity Tiribazus, who was often in high 
favour on account of his courage, and often degraded 
for his levity, and who at this ver^ time was in the 
deepest disgrace, sav^d the king and his whole army by 
the Ibllowing stratagem : The Cadusians having two 
kings, each had bis separate camp. Upon this Tiribazus 
founded his scheme ; and after he had communicated 
it to. Artazerxes, went himfielf to one of those princes^ 
and sent his son to the other. Each imposed upon the 
kmg to whom he applied, by pretending that the other 
was about to despatch a priva|,e embassy to Artaxences, 
with a view of negotiating a separate alliance. '' Bui 

44 As * horses^ 8^91 a strange present toJuno,"iM;id.%re as strangely 
mixed with * gold, silver, and purple,' Dacier proposes, instead of ivtuv, 
^borses,* to read Kt^Vf ' precious stones.* L. 

. Aiid yet June was rerj partial to Afgos, whicl^ thci Greek c^ts call 
tffiro^OToi, inrq\arof, Ifnnot, 4cc. ; aqd Horace (Od. I. vii. 9.) t^ium 
equis,* 

45 An Athenian general of high reputation, contemporary with Pfio- 
cum. His Life was written by Comeliaa NepcMk* 
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if you are wise," said they, " you will be beforehand 
with yoor rival, and we will assist you in ' the whole 
a£fair." This argument had its effect ; and each, per- 
suaded that the other was undermining him out of enyy, 
sent his embassadors, the one with Tiribazus, and the 
other with his son. As some time elapsed before they 
returned, Artaxerxes began to entertain suspicions, and 
there were not wanting people who snggested that Tiri- 
bazus had some traitorous design. Upon this, the king 
was extremely dejected, and repenting of the confidence 
which he had reposed in him, gave ear to all the ca- 
lumnies of his enemies. But at last Tiribazus arrived, 
as did also his son, with the'Cadusian embassadors, and 
peace was made with both parties ; in consequence of 
which, Tiribazus stood higher in esteem and authoiity 
with the king than ever. During this expedition, Ar- 
taxerxes showed that weakness and cowardice ought not 
to be ascribed, as they generally are, to tfie pomp and 
luxuries of life ^^ but to a native meanness, and depra- 
vity of judgment. For neither the gold, the purple, 
nor the jewels, which the king always wore, and which 
were worth not less than twelve thousand talents, pre- 
Tented him from encountering the same fatigues and 
hardships with the meanest soldier in the army. He 
took his quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his 
arm, and quitting his horse, would often march fore- 
most up the most craggy and difficult places ; so that 
others found their task much lighter, when they ob- 
served the strength and alacrity with which he pro- 
ceeded : for he marched above two hundred furlongs 
a day. 

At last he reached one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, 
though the surrounding cotiptry was naked and barreui 
As the weather )vas exceedingly cold, he permitted his 
men to cut wood out of the parks, without sparing either 
pine or cypress : and, when he observed them loth to 
touch trees of such size and beauty, he took an axe in 
his own han^, and laid it to the largest and finest tree 

46 Yet the instance in qaestkm ought rather periiape to be coaslJered 
as BO exception, than aa exanopLe.* 
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among them. After which they cut them down without 
scruple, and having made a number of fires, passed the 
night in comfort. 

He found, however, upon his arrival at his capital, 
that he had lost many brave men, and almost all his 
horses ; and imagining that he was despised for his 
losses, and the ill success of the expedition,, he became 
suspicious of his grandees. Many of them he put to 
death in anger, and more out of apprehension. For 
fear is the most sanguinary principle, upon which n 
tyrant can act ; courage, on the contrary, is mild and 
unsuspicious^ Thus the shyest and most timorous ani- 
mals are the most difficult to be approached, or tamed ; 
whereas the more generous, having less suspicion 
because they have less fear, do not shun the caresses 
of man. 

. Artaxerxes, being now far advanced in years, ob- 
served his sons making parties for the crown, among 
his friends and the rest of the nobility. The more 
equitable were for his leaving it to his eldest son Darius, 
as he had received it from his father in the same right. 
But his younger son Ochus, who was a man of an active 
and violent spirit, had also a considerable interest among 
the grandees. Besides, he hoped to gain his father 
through Atossa ; for he paid his court to her, and pro- 
mised to make her the partner of bis throne upon the 
death of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said, that he had - 
already had private familiarities with her. Artaxerxes, 
though he was ignorant of this circumstance ^ resolved 
to cut off Ochus' hopes at once ; lest, following the 
daring steps of his uncle Cyrus, he should again involve 
the kingdom in civil wars... He therefore declared 
Darius hissuccessor, who was now twenty-five*'' years 
old, and permitted him to wear the point of his turban*' 
erect, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for the heir to ask a 
favour of him that has declared him such, which if possi- 
ble is always granted, Darius demanded Aspasia, who 

47 In the prinled text it is * fifty ;' but one of the MSS. gives us 
vElvnov «3i ciKocrlov instead of irfyniitoffTov. Besides, Plutarch calls him 
* a youngr man' a little below. ' 



I youngr i 
48 Kilajiif.. 
VOL. VII. 24 
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kad been his uncle Cjnw' fayourite mietres», and wacr 
now one of the king's concubines. Sh^ was a native of 
Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were above the 
condition of slaves, had given her a good edncation. 
One evening, she was introduced to Cyrps at supper 
with the other women. They approached him without 
scruple, and received his jokes and caresses with plea* 
sure, but Aspasia stood by in silence ; and, when Cyrus 
called her, she refused to go. Perceiving that the cham- 
berlains were about to compel her, she said, *< Whoever 
lays hands upon me, shall repent it." Upon which, the 
company considered her as an unpolished rustic ; but 
Cyrus was pleased, and said with a smile to the person 
that brought the women, " Do not you see that of all 
these, whom you have provided, ibis young woman 
alone has generous and virtuous sentiments ?" From 
that moment he attached himself to her, loved her raoi^t 
of all his concubines, and called her Aspasia ^ the Wise/ 
When Cyrus fell in battle, she was taken among the 
plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was much concerned at his son's request. 
For the barbarians are so extremely jealous of their wo- 
men, that capital punishment is inflicted, not only upon 
the man who speaks to or touches one of the king's 
concubines, but upon him also who approaches or passes 
their chariots on the road. And though, in compliance 
' with the dictates of his passion, he had made Atossa his 
wife, contrary to law, he kept three hundred and sixty 
concubines, all of them women of the greatest beauty. 
When Darius however demanded Aspasia, he declared 
her free, and said, '< She might go with him, if she 
pleased : but he would not compel her against her in- 
clination." Accordingly Aspasia was sect for, and con- 
trary to the king's expectation, made choice of Darius. 
He gave her up to him, indeed, because he was obliged 
to it by the law ; but he soon took her away, dnd made 
her a priestess of Diana of Ecbatana, whom they call 
' Anitis' ^, that she might pass the remainder of her 

49 PanianiM (iii. 16.) Kijrs, there was a temple of Diana Anaitis in 
Lrdia. But Justin (x. i.) informs us, that Artaxerxes viade Aspasia one 
of (he priestesses of the Sun. 
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» life in chastity. This he thought no severe reyeoge 
upoD his soa, but a pleasant way of chastising his pre* 
sumption. Darius, however, highly resented the affront, 
whether it was, that the charms of Aspasia had made a 
deep impression upon him, or he thought himself insult- 
^ and ridiculed by the proceeding. 

Tiribazus, seeing how much he was offended, endea- 
voured to exasperate him still farther. This he did 
from a fellow-feeling ; for he had suffered an injury of 
nearly the same kind. The king, having several daugh- 
teri, promised to give Apama to Pharnabazus, Rhodo- 
fiune to Orontes^, and Amestris to Tiribazus. With 
the two first he kept his word, but he deceived Tiriba- 
zus : for instead of giving Amestris to him, he married 
her himiself ; promising at the same time, that he should 
have his youngest daughter Atossa. But he became 
efiamoured of her afterward, and married her too, a» we 
have already mentioned. This treatment extremely in- 
censed Tiribazus, who had indeed ppthing steady in his 
disposition, but was wild and irregular. One while upon 
a level with the §[reatest men in the court, another while 
unacceptable to> ^he king and sinking into disgrace, he 
bore no change of fortune with propriety. If he was 
in favour, his vai|iity was insupportable ; if out of it, 
instead of being humble and quiet, he had recourse tQ 
. violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the young prince was, therefore, 
adding fire to fire : " What avails it," said he, ** to ( 
kaye the point of your turban advanced, if you do not 
seek to advance your authority ? Nothing can be more 
absurd than youf thinking yourself secure of the suc- 
cession^ while your brother is privately forwarding his 
interest by mepns of^he women, and your father is so 
very foolish sind unsteady. He, who could break one 
of the most sacred laws of the Persians, for the sake of 
an insignificant Greek woi^an, is certainly not to be de- 
pended qpon in ipore important engagements. Besides, 
ti|e case is quite different between you and Ochi^s, as to 
the event of the competition : if Ochus fails to obtain 
tVe crown, nobody will hinder him from living happily 

50 Who afterward fell iatq di^race, Se^ Diod. Sic. x?. 8.* 
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in a private station ; but you, who have been dedaared 
king, must either reign or die.'\ Upon this occasion 
was verified the observation of Sophocles, 

Swift in il'a march 

la erii coiuuel. 

The road which leads us to what we desire is indeed 
smootfar, and of an easy descent ; and the de^irea of most 
men are vicious, because they have never known or 
tried the enjoyments of virtue. The lustre of the im* 
perial crown, and Darius' fear pf his brother, furnished 
Tiribazus with other arguments ; but the goddess of 
beauty contributed her share toward persuading him^ 
by putting him in mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

He therefore entirely resigned himself to Tiribazus, 
and many others soon engaged ijn the conspiracy. Bui 
before it could be carried into execution, an eunuch 
gave the king information of it, and of all the measures 
that were to be taken ; for he had procured perfect in«» 
telligence, that they designed to enter his chamber ia 
the night, and to ipurther him in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence 
either to slight the information, and expose himself to 
such danger, or to credit it without farther proo^ The 
method, which he adopted, was as follows : He ordered 
the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, and assis$ 
at all their councils ; and in the mean time he broke a 
door through the wall behind his bed, which he con- 
cealed with the tapestry. When the pnoment wbkbtbe 
eunucli had mentioned arrived, he placed himself upon 
his bed, and remained there till he had a sight of the 
faces of the conspirators, and could perfectly distinguish 
each of them. But as soon as he saw,, them draw their 
swords and advance toward him, he suddenly raised the 
tapestry, retreated into the inner room, and after he had 
bolted the door, alarmed the pdace. The assassins^ 
finding themselves discovered and their designs disap<^ 
pointed, immediately took to flight, and desired Tia* 
bazus to do the same, because he must certainly hava 
been observed. While he lingered, the guards came» 
and laid hold on him ; bathe killed many of them, and 
it was with difficulty that he was despatcned at last, by 
a javelin thrown from a di^ance. 
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Dariat was arrested, together with his children, and 
brought to answer for his crime before judges appointed 
by the king. The king, thinking it improper to assist 
at the trial in person, directed others to prefer the charge 
against his son, and his notaries to bring him separately 
the opinion of each judge. Ak they all gave it unani- 
mously for death, the officers took Darius, and led him 
into an adjacent prison. But when the executioner 
came, with the instrument in his hand, which is used for 
beheading capital convicts, he was struck with horror^ 
at the sight of Darius, and drew back toward the door, 
as having neither ability nor courage to lay violent 
hands upon his prince. But the judges who stood at the 
door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of instant 
punishment if he did not comply, he returned, and 
seizing Darius by the hair threw him on the ground, and 
cut ofif his head. Some say, the cause was tried in the 
king's presence ; and that Darius, after he was convicted 
by indubitable proofs, fell on his &ce and begged for 
mercy ; but Artaxerxes, rising in great anger, drew his 
cimitar, and pursued his stroke till he laid him dead at 
his feet. They add, that after this he returned to h» 
palace, aud having paid his devotions to the sun, said to 
those who assisted at the ceremony ; *'My Persians, you 
may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow sub- 
jects^ that the great Oromazes ^^ has taken vengeance 
upon those who had formed the most impious and exe- 
crable designs against their sovereign." Such was the 
end of the conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and 
was farther encouraged by Atossa. But he had still 
some fear of his remaining legitimate brother Ariaspes, 
and of his natural brother Arsames. Not that Ochus< 
had so much to apprehend from Ariaspes, merely be- 
cause he was older, but the Persians were desirous of 
having him succeed to the throne on account of bis 
mild, sincere, and humane disposition.- As for Arsames, 
he had the character of a wise prince, and was the par- 
ticular favourite of his father. This was no secret to 

51 The Persians worshipped Oromazes as theaatbor of Good, and 
Atimanins as the author or Evil. 

24 * 
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Ochus. Hie therefore planned the destruction of them 
both ; and being of an artful as well as sanguinary turn, 
he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his craft 
against Ariaspes. To the latter he privately sent some 
of the king's eunuchs and friends, with frequent accounts 
of severe and menacing expressions of his father's, as if 
he had resolved to put him to a cruel and ignominious 
death. As these persons came daily to tell him in con- 
fidence, that some of these threats were upon the point 
of being carried into execution, and the others would 
not be long delayed ; he was so terrified, and fell into 
such a melancholy and desponding way, that he prepared 
a poisonous draught, and drank it off to deliver himself 
from the burthen of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, 
sincerely lamented him, and had some suspicions of the 
cause, but could not thoroughly examine into it, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, 

Arsames, however, now became dearer to him than 
ever, and it was easy to see that the king placed an en- 
tire confidence in him, and communicated to him his 
most secret thoughts. Ochus therefore would not any 
longer defer his enterprise, but employed Harpates, the 
son of Tiribazus, to take lum off. Artaxerxes, whom 
time had brought to the rety verge of life, when he re* 
ceived this additional stroke in the fate of Arsames, 
could make little more struggle ; but was soon brought 
down by grief and despondency to the grave. He lived 
ninety-four years, and reigned sixty-two". He had the 
character of a prince who governed with lenity, and 
loved his people. But, perhaps, the behaviour of hia 
successor might contribute not a little to his reputa- 
tion ; for Ochus was the most cruel and sanguinary of 
princes. 

52 According to Blair, fortr-aix. Diod. Sie. xr. 93, says that he 
rfli|ned only fortT-three, and places his death, B. C. 362. His successor 
took bis name, from deference to the Persians, vrith whom he was a 
great fiiToaritc* 
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LIFE OF ARATUS. 

SUMMARY. 



Wiy Plutarch addrtises this Life to Polycrates* Aratus m 
his childhood escapes from the hands ofjf^antidas. Em*- 
ployments of his youth. Nicocles usurps the government 
ofSicyon, Aratus'' plan to destroy the tyrant. He de- 
termines to scale the wall. His preparations. He de^ 
ceives Nicodes* spies : sets off': is disturbed by the dogs^ 
and the sentinels : gets possession ofSicyon, JSPicocles 
flies. He persuades that city to enter into the Achvan 
league. His character : moderation and generosity. 
His Doyage to Egypt, History of the portrait of Aris^ 
iratue. He estctblishes peace and friendship among his 
countrymen. Andgonus attempts to render him obnoxious 
to Ptolemy, Aratus undertakes to recover the citadel of 
Corinth, Importance of that place : how gained by 
Ankgonus. Erginus promises to give it up to Aratus 
for sixty talents. Aratus pledges his plate ^ jewels ^ ^c. 
for the money. The enterprise nearly fails, Aratus en^ 
ters Corinth ; attacks the citadel^ and takes it : persuades 
the Corinthians to join the league. Other exploits. He 
has great influence in the confederacy : undertakes tQ 
deliver Argosfrom the tyrant Aristomachus. TJie latter 
is slain^ and succeeded by Aristippus, His miserable 
life, Aratus vainly endeavours to surprise Argos : re^ 
ceives a check by his own mismanagement: defeats and 
destroys the tyrant^ which re-establishes his character . 
LysiaAsy tyrant of Megalopolis, lays down his usurps 
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ed authority, and unites that city to the Achaan league : 
Aratui defeats the JEiolians at Pellene. Singular oc- 
currence in the temple of Diana, Aratus endeavours 
to surprise the Pirdsus : causes it ta be given up to the 
Athenians: procures Aristomachus* admission xHto the 
league : is defeated by Cleomenes, and takes Mantinea, 
Death ofLysiadeSy and discredit thence attached to Ara- 
tus, Reflections on his conduct. He prevents Oie recep^ 
tion of Cleomenes into the confederacy. Result of that 
affair. The Corinthians endeavouY^o seize him, but he 
escapes. Refuses Cleomenes^ offers, and Simmons Anti- 
gohus to the aid of the Achatans, He is treated honour- 
ably by that prince, and recovers Argos from Cleome- 
nes, His conduct, with regard to Mantinea, inexcusa^ 
ble. He is beaten by the JEtolians at Caphyte, His 
reputation with Philip begins to decline. He persuades 
that prince to restore Ithome to the Messenians : with- 
draws from^is court : is poisoned by that prince. Fu- 
neral honours paid to him at Sicyon, Vengeance of 
heaven upon Philip, 



The philosopher Chrysippus, my dear Polycrates, 
eeems to have thought the ancient proverh not quite 
justifiable, and he therefore delivered it, not as it really 
IS, but as he thought it ought to be ; 

— Who but happy sons will praise their &hea ? 

Dionysodorus the Troezenian however corrects him, 
aad gives it right ; 

' Who but unhappy sons will praise their aires? 

The proverb j^he says) was made to silence those who, 
having no merit of their own, dress themselves up in the 
virtues of their ancestors, and are lavish in their praises. 
And those in whom, to make use of Pindar's expression, 

' the virtues of their sires 

Shine with congenial beauty ; 

ivho, hke you, form their conduct after the brightest 
patterns in their families j may think it a great happiness 
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to remember the most excellent^f their ancestors, and 
oftQD to hear dr speak of them. For they assume not 
the honour of other men's virtues through want of merit 
in themselves, but uniting their own exploits with those 
of their progenitors, they praise them as the authors of 
their descent and the models of their lives. For which 
reason, when I have written the Life of Aratus, your 
countryman and one of your ancestors, I shall send it to 
you, as reflecting no dishonour upon him either in point 
of reputation or power. Not that I doubt your having 
studied his actions from the first, with all possible care 
and exactness; but I do it, in order that your sons, 
Polycrates and Pythocles, may form themselves upon 
the noble exemplars in their own family, sometimes 
hearing and sometimes reading what it becomes them 
well to imitate. For it is the admirer of self, not the 
admirer of virtue, that thinks himself superior to others. 
After the harmony of the pure Doric' (I mean, the 
aristocracy) was broken in Sicyon, and seditions took 
place through the ambition of the demagogues, the city 
long continued in. a distempered state. It only ex- 
changed one tyrant for another, till Cleon was slain, 
and the administration devolved upon Timoclidas and 
Clinias, persons of the highest reputation and authority 
amongst the citizens. The commonwealth seemed to be 
in some degree re-established, when Timoclidas died. 
Abantidas, the son of Paseas, taking that opportunity to 
set himself up tyrant, killed Clinias, and either banished 
or put to death his friends and relations. He sought 
also for his son Aratus, who was only seven years old, 
with the design of despatching him. But, in the con- 
fusion that filled the house after his father's assassina* 
tion, the boy escaped among those who fled, and wan-< 
dered about the city trembling and unprotected, till he 
happened to enter unobserved the house of a woman 
named Soso, who was sister to Abantidas, and had been 
nvarried to Prophantus the brother of Clinias. As she 
was a person of generous sentiments, and was likewise 
persuaded that the child had taken refuge with her by 

1 There was great gravity, bat at the same ttme great perfectioo, in 
th« Porfan mnsfc. Sicyon was a city of Dorian extraction. 
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the direction of tome deity, she concenfed him in one 
of her apartments till night, and then seiit him privale- 
\j to Argos. 

Aratus, having thus escaped so imminent a danger, 
iounediatelj conceived a violent and implacahle hatred 
for tyrants, which increased as he grew up. He was 
educated by the friends of his family at Argos, in a 
liberal manner ; and as he was vigorous and robust, he 
gave himself ap to gymnastic exercises, and sncceededi 
so well as to gain the prize in five several sorts*.. In his 
statues, indeed, there is an athletic look ; and, amidst 
the strong sense and majesty expressed in his counte- 
nance, we discover something inconsistent with the vo- 
racity' and the mattock of wrestlers. Hence perhaps 
it was, that be cultivated his powers of eloquence less 
than became a statesman. He might, indeed^ be a bet- 
ter speaker than some suppose ; and there areihose 
who judge from his Commentaries, that he certainly 
was so, &ough they were hastily written, and attempt- 
ed nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the escape of Aratus, Dini^ and 
Aristotle the logician formed a design- against Abanti- 
das ; and they easily found an opportunity of killing 
liim, as he attended and occasionally took a part in their 
dismitations in the public halls, to which they had insen- 
sibly led him for that very purpose. Upon this Paleas, 
the father of Abantidas, seized the supreme power ; but 
ke was assassinated by Nicocles, who took his place, and 

8 Tiw fire axierctaesof tke PfiotMhlom (ae we have already obsef red, 



In a ibrmer note) were rimoing, leapiog, throwing the dart, boxing, and 
wreitling. See M. Burette, Mem. de TAcad. des Belles Lettret, iii. 
SIS* 

3 Thif ID lolids, as we learo from the storyof Milo of Ciotooa,wai 
not liinited by hay regimen. Their vaunted training had reference 
chiefly to abstfnence from wine, the vicissitudesiof the weather, &e. &c.* 

$N sttidet opUUam eursu coniingerB ne^am, 
Malta ttUit^fecit^tuepuer ,* tudavit ei a^, 
Abstinuit venere ei vino.— {Hor. A. P, 412.) 

In parttcalar thej used to bjraak up the gr<|imd with th^ onttpcki by 
way of eiercise, to improve their strength. See Fest. voc. Ratnim ; et 
Mem. de I'Acad. des Belles Lettres, i. 221. 241. 

Ki^et* t%(av ffwaravav is, nbu timn r«ro^i poAo. 

(TBBOC.£itf.«a04* 
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was the next tyrant There was a perfect UkeDess, it 
i£ said, between this Nicocles and Periander, the son of 
Cypselus ; as Orontes the Persian resembled Alcmaeon 
the son of Amphiaraus, and a Lacedasmonian youth th^ 
great Hector. This young man, Myrsilus informs us, 
was crushed to death by the multitude, who came to see 
him, as soon as that resemblance became public. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he 
did a thousand injuries to the people, and nearly lost th^ 
city to the ^tolians, who had formed a scheme to sur- 
prise it. Aratus was by this time approaching to manT 
hood, and much attention was paid to him on account of 
his high birth and spirit, in which there was nothing 
little or inactive,- while yet it was under the correction 
of a gravity and a solidity of judgment far beyond his 
years. The exiles, therefore considered him as their 
principal resource ; and Nicocles was not inattentive to 
his motions, but by his private agents observed all his 
measures. Not that he expected him to embark in so 
bold and dangerous an enterprise as he did, but he apr 
prehended his applications to the princes, who had been 
connected with his father by the ties of friendship and 
hospitality. Aratus, indeed, began in that channel ; but 
when he found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his pro- 
mises, continually put him off, .and that his hopes from 
Egypt and Ptolemy were too remote, he resolved to de» 
stroy the tyrant without any foreign assistance. 

The first persons, to whom he imparted his inten-^ 
tions, were Aristomachus and Ecdelus, both exiles ; 
Aristomachus from Sicyon, and Ecdelus from Megalo- 
polis. The latter was a philosopher, who in specula* 
tion never lost sight of practice, for he had studied at 
Athens under Arcesilaus the Academician^. As these 
readily accepted his proposal, he applied to the other 
exiles, a few of whom joined him, because they were 
ashamed of renouncing their hopes ; but the greater 
part believed it was only Aratus' inexperience*, whicb 
made him project such ahold attempt, and endeavoured 
to prevent his proceeding. 

4 Arcesilaus was the disciple of Crantor, and had established th^ 
Middle Academy. 

5 He was not jet twenty years old. 
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While he was consideriog how to seize some poet id 
the territories of SicyoD, whence he might prosecute 
hostilities against the tjrant, a man of Sicyon who had 
escaped out of prison arrived at Argos. He was the 
brother of Xenocles, one of the exiles ; and being intro- 
duced by him to Aratus informed him, that the part of 
the wall oyer which he had scrambled was almost level 
with the ground on the inside, as it was contiguous tea 
high rocky part of the city, and that on the outside it 
was not so high but that it might be scaled. On this 
intelligence Aratus sent two of his servants, Sceuthas 
and Technon, aloi^ with Xenocles to reconnoitre the 
wall : for he was resolved, if he could do it secretly, to 
hazard all upon one mighty effort, rather than protract 
the war, and publicly with his private resources assail 
the tyrant. 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken 
the height of the wall, reported on their return that it 
was neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it w^as 
dangerous to attempt it, on account of some dogs kept 
by a gardener, which were small indeed, but extremely 
fierce and furious. Aratus, hoyvever, immediately set 
about the work. It was easy to provide arms without 
exciting alarm ; for almost every body went armed, on 
account of the frequent robberies and incursions of one 
people into the territories of another. And as to the 
scaling ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the exiles 
and a carpenter by trade, made them publicly ; his busi- 
tiess screening him from suspicion. Each of his friends 
in Argos, who had no greater number of men than he 
could command, furnished him with ten ; he himself 
armed thirty of his own servants, and hired some few 
soldiers of Xenophilus, who was captain of a band of 
robbers. To the latter it was given out, that the design 
of their march to Sicyon was to carry oft the'king's stud ; 
and several of them were sent off by -different ways to 
the tower of Polygnotus *, with orders to wait fof him 
there. Caphesias was likewise despatched, with four 
others, in a travelling dress. These were to go \ik the 

C Between Argos and Nem^a, a ciiy on the road from the fom^r 
plact to Sic von.* 
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^yening to the gardener's, and pretending to be travel- 
lers^ get a lodging there, after which they were to con- 
fine both him and his dogs ; for that part of the wall was 
BOt accessible by any other way. The ladders being 
made to take in pieces, were packed up in corn-chests, 
and sent before in wagons prepared for the purpose. 

In the mean time, some of the tyrant's spies arrived 
at Argos, and it was reported that they were skulking 
aboat to watch Aratus' motions. Next morning there- 
fore, Aratus appeared early with his friends in the 
market-place, and conversed with them for some time. 
He then u«^ent to the Gymnasium, and after he had 
anointed himself, took with him some young men from 
the wrestling-ring, who used to be of his parties of plea- 
sure, and returned home. In a little while his servants 
were seen in the marketrplace, some carrying chaplets 
of flowers, some buying flambeaux, and some in dis- 
course with the women who used to sing and play at 
entertainments. These manoeuvres completely deceiv- 
ed the spies. They laughed, and said to each other ; 
♦* Assuredly, nothing can be more dastardly than a 
tyrant ; since Nicocles, master of so strong a city and 
armed with so much power, lives in dread of a young 
man, who squanders the pittance he has to support him 
in exile, upon drinking and revelling even in the day- 
time*" Under these fake views of the matter, they 
retired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had finished his rheal, 
set out for the tower of Polygnotus ; and, on joining the 
soldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed 
his real intentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
horted them to behave like brave men, and promised 
them great rewards, he gave 'Propitious Apollo' for the 
word ; and then led them on toward Sicyon, governing 
bis march according to the motions of the mooti, some- 
times quickening and sometimes slackening his pace, so 
as to have the benefit of her light by the way, and to 
come to the garden near the wall just after she was set. 
There Caphesias met him, and informed him that the 
dogs had been let out before he arrived, but that he hai 
secured the gardener. This account dispirited most of 
the party, and they entreated Aratus to renounce hb 

VOL. VII. 2S 
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enterpriee ; but he encouraged them by promisiiig to 
desist, if the dogs should proipe very troublesome. He 
then ordered those who carried the ladders to march be- 
fore, under the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, and 
he limself softly followed. The dogs now began to run 
about, and bark violently at Ecdelus and his men ; ne- 
yertheless, they approached the wall, and planted their 
ladders safe. But as the foremost of them were mount- 
ing, the officer who was to be relieved by the morning- 
guard passed that way, at the sound of a bell, with many 
torches and much noise. Upon this, the men clapped 
themselves close to their ladders, and escaped the notice 
of this watch without much difficulty : but when the 
other which was to relieve it came up, they were in the 
utmost danger. That too passed, however, without 
having observed them; after which Mnasitheus and 
Ecdelus mounted the wall first, and having secured the 
way both te the right and left, despatched Technon to 
Aratus to desire him to advance as fast as possible. 

It was no great distance from the garden to the wall, 
and to a tower in which was placed a large hunting-dog 
to alarm the guard. But whether he was naturally 
drowsy, or had wearied himself the day before, he did 
not perceive their entrance. The gardener's dogs, 
however, awaking him by barking below, he began to 
growl ; and when Aratus' men passed by the tower, he 
barked so loud, that the whole place resounded with the 
noise. Upon this the sentinel, who kept watch opposite * 
to the tower, called aloud to the huntsman; and asked 
him, *' Whom the dog barked at so angrily, or whether 
any thing new had happened ?" The huntsman an- 
swered from the tower^ *' No ; that the dog was only 
disturbed by the torches of the guards, and the noise of 
the bell/' This, more than any thing else, encouraged 
Aratus* soldiers ; for they imagined that the huntsman 
concealed the truth, as having a secret understanding 
with their leader, and that there were many others in the 
^ town who would promote the design. But, when the 
rest of their companions came to scale the wall, the 
danger increased. It appeared to be a tedious business, 
because the ladders shook and swung extremely, if tbej 
did not mount them softly and one by one ; and the 
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time pressed, for the cocks began to crow . T he country- 
people likewise, who kept the market, were expected to 
arrive every moment. A ratus therefore hastened up him* 
self, wfaen^nly forty of his company had gained the wall; 
and after a few more had joined from below, he put him- 
self at the head of his men, and marched immediately to 
the tyrant's palace, where the main-guard was kept, and 
where the mercenaries passed the night under arms. 
Coming suddenly upon them, he took them prisoners 
without killing a single man>; and then sent to his friends 
in the town, to invite them to come and join him. They 
immediately hastened to him from all quarters, and day 
now appearing, the theatre was filled with a crowd of 
-- people who stood in suspense : for they had only heard 
a rumour, and had no certainty of what was doing, till a 
herald came and proclaimed aloud ; '' Aratus, the son of 
Clinias, calls the citizens to liberty." 

Upon this, persuaded that the long expected day was 
at last arrived, they rushed in multitudes to the palace 
of the tyrant, and set fire to it. The fiaqne was so strong, 
that it was seen as far as Corinth ; and the Corinthians, 
wondering what might be the cause, were upon the 
point of going to their assistance. Nicocles himself 
crept away, and escaped out of the city by some sub- 
terranean conduits ; and the soldiers, having helped the 
Sicyonians to extinguish the fire, plundered his palace. 
Neither did Aratus prevent them from taking this booty ; 
but the rest of the wealth, which the several tyrants 
had amassed, he bestowed upon the citizens. 

There was not. so much as one man killed or wounded 
in this action, either of Aratus' party, or of the enemy ; 
fortune so conducting the enterprise, as not to sully it 
with the blood of a single citizen. Aratus recalled 
eighty persons, who had been banished by Nicocles, and 
of those that had been expelled by the former tyrants, 
not less than five hundred. The latter had long been 
forced to wander from place to place, some of them full 
fifty years : most of them, of course, returned in a des* 
titiite condition* They were now, indeed, restored to 
their ancient possessions ; but their going into houses 
and lands, which had found new masters, laid Aratus 
binder considerable difficulties. Without he saw Anti** 
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gonus'' envying the liberty which the city hoi re- 
covered, and laying schemes to enslave it again : and 
within, he found nothing but Action and disorder. He 
therefore judged it best, in this critical situation, to unite 
it to the Achaean league *. As the people of Sicyon 
were Dorians^ they had no objections to being called 
a part of the Achaean community, or to their form of go- 
vernment ". It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the AchaBans at that time were no very great or power- 
ful people. Their towns were generally small, their ter- 
ritory neither extensive nor fertile, and they had no 
harbours on their coasts, the sea for the most part enter- 
ing the land in rocky and impracticable creeks. Yet 
none gave a better proof than this people, that the 
power of Greece is invincible, so long as good order and 
harmony prevail among her members, and she has an 
able general to lead her arnnes. In fact these very 
Achaeans, though next to nothing when compared with 
the Greeks in their flourishing times, or (to speak more 
» 

7 Sumamed Gonatas, the father of Oemetrias. See his La/e. 
, 8 B. C. 261. 

9 See Paasan, ii. 6. 

10 The Dutch repobliCf before Hollaad was revolutioaized by its ua- 
fortanate contigtiity to France, much resembled it. The Acbaeans in- 
deed at first had tvro Praetors, whose office it was both to preside in the 
diet, and to command the array ; but it was soon thought adnseabTe to 
reduce them to one. There was this difference, too, between the Dutch 
Stadtholder and the Achaean Praetor, that the latter did not continue 
two years successively in his- employment But, in other respects, there 
was a striking similarity between the fttates of Holland and those af^t 
Acheean league ; and, if the Acfaaeans could have become a maritime 
power like the Dutch, their power would probably have been much 
more extensive and more lasting. / 

All the cities subject to the Achaean league were governed by th$ 
great council or general assembly of the whole nation, which was as« . 
sembled twice a year, in spring and in autumn. To this assembly, or 
diet, each of the confederate cities had a rig^t to send.a jnumber of de» 
poties, who were elected in their respective cities by a phiraiity of 
voices. In these meetings they enacted laws, disposed of the vacant em- 
ployments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, and ia short 
provided for all the principal occasions of the commonwealth. 

Beside the Praetor they had ten great officers called Demiurgi, choa^ 
by the general assembly out of the most eminent and experienced per* 
sons among the states. It was their o^e to assist the Prcetor with their 
advice. He was to propose nothing to the general assembly, but what 
had been previously approved by their body ; and ufton them, in his ab« 
sence, dcrolved the wnolc management of civil affairs. 
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property) not equalling- in their whole community the 
strength of one respectat>le city at that period, yet by 
good counsels an4 unanimity, and by hearkening to any 
man of superior virtue instead of envying his merit, not 
only kept themselves free amidst so many mighty states 
and tyrants^ but saved a large part of Greece, or rescued 
it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had something veij 
popular in his behaviour ; he had a native loftiness of 
mind, and was noore attentive to the public interest thau 
to his own. He was an implacalrfe enemy to tyrants ; 
but, with respect to others, he made the good of his 
Country the sole rule of bis friendship or opposition. Sir 
that he seems rather to have been a mild and moderate 
enemy, than a zealous friend, his regards or dislike to 
individuals varying as the occasions of the common^ 
wealth dictated. In short, nations and great commu* 
nities with one voice re-echoed the declaration of the 
assemblies and theatres, that Aratus loved none but the 
good. With regard to open wars and pitched battles^ 
he was indeed diffident and timorous ; but in gaining a 
point by stratagem, in suprising cities and tyrants, 
there could not be an abler man. 

To this cause we must ascribe it, th^t after he had 
exerted eminent courage, and succeeded in undertakings 
considered as desperate, through too much fear and cau- 
tion he gave up others, that were more practicable and 
Bot of less importance. For as among animals there-are 
some that can see very clearly in the night, and yet are 
almost blind in the day-time, the dryness of the eye and 
the subtilty of its humours not suffering them to bear 
the light ; so there is in mexk a kind of courage and un- 
derstanding; which is easily disconcerted in open dangers 
and encounters, and yet resumes a happy boldness in 
secret enterprises. The reason of this inequality in mes 
of parts otherwise excellent, is their wanting the ad- 
Tantages of philosophy. Virtue is in them the product 
of nature unassisted by science, like the fruits of the 
jforest, which come without the least cultivation ". Of 
this, there are many examples to be found. 

. 11 Tbifl character of (lie incooBiatraciefl of Aratu* U Mrfiwtly aerM* 
26 ♦ 
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After Araius bad engaged himself and his cHy in Hit 
Achaean league, he served in the cavalry, and the gene* 
rals highly esteemed him for his ready obedience. For 
though he had (h>ntributed so much to the common cause 
by his name and by the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean 
commander, whether of Dyna or Trita'* or some still 
more inconsiderable town, always found him as tractable 
as the meanest soldier. 

When the king of Egypt" made him a present of 
twenty-five talents, he received it indeed, but he ex* 
pendedthe whole upon his fellow citizens: relievingthe 
necessitous with part of it, and ransoming such as were 
prisoners with the rest. 

But the exiles, whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be satisfied with any thing less than the restitution of 
their estates, and gave the present possessor so much 
trouble, that the city was in danger of being ruined by 
sedition. In this extremity , be saw no resource, except 
in the generosity of Ptolemy ; and he therefore deter* 
mined to take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him for 
as much money as would reconcile all parties. Ac^ 
tordingly , he set sail frpm Metbone ", above the pro* 
montory of Malea, in hopes of taking the shortestpasdage. 
But a contrary wind arose ; and the seas ran so high 
that the pilot, unable to bear up against them, changed 
his course, and with much dithculty got into Adria'^, a 
town belonging to the enemy ; for Antigonus had a 
garrison there. To avoid this imminent danger, he land* 
ed ; and with only one friend named Timanthes, making 
his way as far as possible from the sea, sought shelter in 
a place well covered with wood, in which he and bis 
companion spent a very disagreeable night. Soon after 

able to what Polybius has recorded of him in his fourth book. Tw* 
great masters, though their manner must be different, wiU draw with 
equal excellence. 

12 See the Lives of Agis and Cleomenes, yoI^Vt. 

13 Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was succeeded bv Euergetes, B. C. 
246.* 

14 In Messenia, anciently called Pedasus, and one of the seven cities 
promised by Agamemnon to Achilles. (II. ix. 294.) See Strabo, viii. 

Malea was a promontory of Laconia, Strab. ib., Odyss. ix. 80.* 
^ 15 Palmerius conjectures that we should i-ead * Andria,' which he 
supposes to have been a town in the island of Andros ; as Aratus is said 
torhave passed thence to Eubcea, which is opposite to that island. 
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lie had left (be ship, the governor of the fort came and 
inquired for him ; but he was deceivied by Aratus' ser- 
vants, who were instructed to say, he had instantly 
sailed in another vessel for Eubcea. The ship and ser- 
vants he detained however, as lawful prize. Aratus 
spent some days in tliis distressful situation, where one 
while he looked out to reconnoitre the coast, and another 
while kept himself concealed ; but at last by good for- 
tune, a Roman ship happened to put in near the place 
of his retreat. It was bound for Syria, and Aratus pre- 
vailed upon the master to land him in Caria. But he 
had as great dangers to combat at sea in this, as in his 
former passage. And when he was in Caria, be had a 
voyage to take to Egypt, which hei found a very long 
pn^". Upon his arrival however, he was immediately 
admitted to an audience by the king, who had long been 
inclined to serve him, on account of the paintings with 
' which he used to compliment him from Greece. Aratus^ 
it appears, who had a taste for these things, was always 
collecting for him the pieces of the best masters, par- 
ticularly those of Pamphilus and Melanthus ^®. For Si- 
cyon was famed for the cultivation of the arts, particular- 
ly that of painting ; and it was believed, that there only 
the ancient elegance was preserved without the least 
corruption. Hence it was that the great Apelles, at a 
time when he was much admired, went to Sicyon and 
gave the painters a talent, not so much for any improve- 
ment which he expected, as for the reputation of having 
been of their school. In consequence of which Aratus, 
when he restored Sicyon to liberty, and destroyed the 
portraits of the tyrants, hesitated a long time on coming 
to that of Aristratus, who had been contemporary with 
Philip : for it was the united work of the disciples of 
Melanthus, who had represented him standing in a cha- 
riot with the Goddess of Victory ; and the pencil of 

16 Two of the most celebrated painters of antiquity. Pamphitus had 
been brought up under Eupompus, and was the master of Apelles and 
Melanthus. His chefcfavvres were, a Brotherhood, a Battle, the Vic- 
tory of the Athenians, and Ulysses in his Vessel taking leave of Calyp^p : 
and Pliny informs us, that the whole wealth of a city could scarcely pur* 
chase one of the pieces of Melanthus. (H. N. sixr. 7. 12.) 
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Apellea hiaiaelf^ we are iafonned by Pokmo ^^ the gea« 
Igrapher, had contributed to the perfbrmsDce. 

This piece was so admirable, that Aralus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was displayed in it ; but his 
hatred of tyrants soon over-ruled that feeling, and he 
ordered it to be defaced. Nealces the painter ^^ who 
was honoured with his friendship, is said to have im* 

Elored him with tears to spare it ; and when he found 
im inflexible he cried out, " Continue your war, Ara- 
tus, with tyrants, but not with every thing that belongs 
to them. Spare at ]eadt the chariot and the Victory, and 
I will soon make Aristratus vanish.!' Upon this Aratus 
gave his consent, and Nealces defaced the figure of Aris- 
tratus, but did not venture to put any thing in its place 
except a palm tree. We are told however that there 
«till remained a dim appearance of the feet of Aristratus 
at the bottom of the chariot. 

This taste for painting, had already recommended 
Aratus to Ptolemy, and his conversation gained samuch 
farther upon him, that he made him a present of a 
hundred and fifty talents for the city : forty of which be 
sent back with him on his return to Peloponnesus, and 
reimtted the rest in the several portions and at the times 
that he had fixed. It was an honourable circumstance 
to apply such a sum of money to the use, of his fellow* 
citizens, at a time when it was common to see geperals 
and demagogues, for much smaller sums which they 
had received of kings, oppressing, enslaving, and.be* 
traying to them their native cities. But it was still more 
honourable, by this money to reconcile the poor to the 
rich, to secure the cooimonwealtb, and to introduce 
comfort among all ranks of people. 

His moderation in the exercise of the great power 
with which he was vested, was truly admirable. For, 
heii^ appointed sole arbitrator of the claims of the 

17 This writer had composed several works upon painters and paint' 
J0|. See Fabric. BibI Groec* 

18 Nealces was a oainter of ffreat T«potatton. The subject of OB»6f 
Ihs pieces was, the Naval Fight between the Ejaryptiaos and the Pte- ^ 
sians. As this action took place upon the Nile, whose colour xesembles 

(^tbat of the sea, be distinguished it or a sjmbol ; he drew an ass drink- 
1^ on the shore, and a crocodile in the act of springing upon hiniv 
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exiles, he refused to act alooe, and joinecl with himself 
fifleen of the citizens in the commission ; with whose 
assistance, after much labour and attention, he establish- 
ed peace and friendship among his countrymen. Beside 
the honours, which the whole community conferred 
upon him for these services, the exiles in particular 
erected his statue in brass, and put upon it the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Far as the piilara which Alcides rearM, 
Thy toils, thy counselsi and thy mio^ht are heard. 
But we, Aralus, to our homes restor'd 
By thj just arms, thy justice to record, 
*Mid g^uardiaa gods thy guardian statue place ; 
For thou, like them, gii^st harmony and peace. 

Aratus, after such important services, was placed 
above envy among his people. But king Antigonus, 
uneasy at his popularity, was determined either to gain 
him over to his party, or to render him obnoxious to 
Ptolemy. He therefore showed him extraordioar}' marks 
of his regard, though he desired no such advances. 
Among others, the follom;ing was one : upon occasion 
of a sacrifice, which he offered at Corinth, he sent por- 
tions of it to Aratus at Sicyon : and at th^ feast which 
ensued he said, in full assembly, ** I at first considered 
this young Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal and 
patriotic spirit, but now I find that he is also a good judge 
of the characters and affairs of princes. At first, he 
overlooked us for the sake of foreign hopes, and the 
admiration which he had conceived from hearsay of the 
wealth, and elephants, and fleets, and splendid court of 
Egypt ; but since he has been upon the spot, and seen 
that all this pomp is merely theatrical, he has entirely 
come over to us. I have received him to my bosom, 
and am determined to employ him in all my affairs. I 
desire therefore that you will all regard him as a friend.'' 
From this speech, the envious and malevolent took oc- 
casion to allege heavy charges against Aratus, in their 
letters to Ptolemy ; insomuch, that the king sent one of 
his agents to tax him with his infidelity. Thus like pas- 
sionate lovers, the candidates for the first favours of kings 
dispute them with the utmost envy and malignity. 
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After Aratas was first i^lMweti general of the Achean 
league » be ravaged Locris, which lies on the other side 
of the gulf of Corinth, and committed the same, spoil 
in tfee territories of Calydon. It was his intention to 
hare assisted the Boeotians with tea thousand tnen, bat 
he catae too late ; they had been already defeated by 
the ^tolians in an action near Chaeronea", in which 
Aboeocritus their general, and a thousand of their men', 
were slain. 

The year following^, Aratus being re-elected gene- 
ral, undertook the celebrated enterprise of recovering 
the citadel of Corinth, in which he consulted not only 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in 
general ; for such would the expulsion of the Macedo- 
nian garrison prove, which was nothing better than a 
tyrant's yoke. As Chares, the Athenian general, upon 
a battle which he won from the king of Persia's Hen- 
tenants, wrote to the people that he had gained a vic- 
tory sister to that of Marathon ; so we may justly 
pronounce this exploit of Aratus sister to those of Pe- 
lopidas the Theban, and Thrasybulus the Athenian, 
when they slew the tyrants". There is indeed this 
difference, that Aratus' enterprise was not againsit the 
Greeks, but against a foreign power, a difference much 
to fail honour. For the isthmus of Corinth, which se- 
parates the tw6 seas, unites our continent to that of 
Peloponnesnis ; and when there is a good garrison in the 
citadel of Corinth, which stands on a high hill in the 
middle at an equal distance from the two continents, it 
cuts off all communication with those within the isth* 
mus, so that there can be no passage for troops, nor 
any kind of commerce either by sea or land. In short, 
he that is possessed of it, is master of the whole of 

19 We must take care to distineuiih this battle of Chserooea, fttnu 
that rreat action io which PhiBp otMnoedoii beat Ihe united forc^ of 
(he Thebans mad AtheniaiM, and wbioh toolC place B. C. 338.» above 
siitjr years before Aratus was born. 

30 PoWbius, who vfrote from Aratus* CommeAtai4es, Ittfontts us there 
were eiglit years between his Srst ptmwtOiip and his ftfcdud, in which 
he took the citadel of Corinth. 

21 See the Life of Pelopidas, vol. UX. p. 63, &c.; and Xtnoph. 
(Henen. u.) '^ r • » r 
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Greece. The youi^r Philip .of Macedon therefore 
was not jesting, but spoke a serious truth, when he call* 
ed the city of Corinth < the Fetters of Greece.' Hence 
the place, particularly among kings and princes, was a 
constant subject x>f dispute. 

Antigonus - passion for it, was not less than that of 
love, in its greatest extravagance ; and it was the chief 
object of l^is anxiety to iind a method of taking it by 
surprise, after his hope of succeeding by open force 
had failed. When Alexander, who was .master of the 
citadel, died of poison (said to have been administered 
at the instigation of Antigonus) his wife Nicaea, inte 
whose hands it then fell, guarded it with great care. 
But Antigonus, hoping to gain it by means of his sen 
Demetrius, sent him to ma^e her an ofier of his hand. 
It was a flattering prospect, to a woman somewhat ad- 
vanced in years to have such a young prince for het 
husband. Accordingly Antigonus caught her by this 
bait. She did not however give up the citiadel, but 
guarded it with the same attention as before. Antigonus 
pretended to take no notice, celebrated the marriage 
with sacrifices and shows, and spent whole days in feast* 
ing the people, as if his mind had been entirely occu^ 
pied with mirth and pleasure. One day when Amte- 
beus was to sing in the theatre, he conducted Nicaea in 
person, on her way to the entertainment, in a litter 
detked with royal ornaments. She was elated with the 
honour, and had not the least apprehension of what was 
to ensue. But when they came to the road, which 
turned off toward the oitadel, he ordered the men that 
bore the litter to proceed to the theatre ; and bidding 
farewell to Amo&beus and the wedding, he walked up 
to the fort, much faster than could have been expected 
from a man of his years. Finding the gate barred, he 
knocked with his staff, and commanded the guard to 
open it. Surprised at the sight of him, they complied, 
and thus he became master of the place. Upon this 
occasion he was not able to contain his joy ; he drank 
and reveilledin the open streets, and in the market-place, 
attended by female musicians and crowned with flowers. 
When we see a man of his age, who had experienced 
such changes of fortune, in the indulgence of his trans- 
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ports enibraciKig and salutiDg every one he meetfl^we 
most acknowledge that unexpected joy raUes greater 
tumults in. an unbalanced mind, and oversets it sooner, 
than either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus, having thus gotten possession of the citadel, 
garrisoned it with men in whom he placed the utmost 
confidence, and made the philosopher Persaeus^ go- 
Temor. While Alexander was living, Aratus had cast 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acquisition for his 
country ; but, the Achaeans admitting that prince into 
the league, he did not prosecute his design. Afterward, 
however, a new occasion presented itself. There were 
in Corinth four brothers, natives of Syria ; one of whom, 
aamed Diodes, served as a soldier in the garrispu. 
The other three having stolen some of the kii^^s mo- 
ney, retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one iElgias 
a banker, whom Aratus used to employ. Part of ibis 
gold they immediately disposed of to him, andEr^us, 
one of the rhree, at several visits privately changed the 
rest. Thus an acquaintance was formed between him 
and iEgias, who one day drew him into discourse about 
the garrison. Erginus told him that asheofjlen went 
up to visit bis brother, he had observed on the steepest 
side a small winding path cut in the rock, and- leading 
to a part of the wall much lower than the rest. Upon 
this, ^gias said with an air of raillery, '* Why will 
you, my good friend,, purloin the king's treasures for 
so inconsiderable a sum, when you might raise your- 
self to opulence by a single hour's service ? Don't 
you know that if you are apprehended, you will as cer- 
tainly be put to death for this trifling theft, as if you 
had betrayed the citadel." Erginus laughed at the 
hint, and promised to sound his brother Diodes, upon 
the subject ; for he could not, he said, place much con- 
iidence in the other two. 

A few days after this he returned, and had an inter- 
view with Aratus ; at which it was screed, that he 
should conduct him to a part of the wall not above 

22 Who had been his tutor, ^1. Var. Hitt. viii. 17. He was a atoic, 
©riginallj the slave and afterward the pupil of Zeno, the foander of that 
*ect. Sec A then. xiii. 8.* 
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fifteen feet high, and that both he and his brother 
Diodes should assist him in the rest of the enterprise. 
Aratus, on his part, promised to give them sixty talents, 
if he succeeded ; and if they failed, and yet returned 
all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that each of them should 
have a house and one talent. As it was necessary, for 
the satisfaction of Erginus, that the sixty talents should 
be deposited in ^gias' hands, and Aratus neither had 
such sum nor chose to borrow it, lest he should create 
some suspicion of his intentions, he took the greatest 
part of his plate and his wife's jewels, and pledged them 
with Mgias for the money. Such was the lof^ness of 
his soul, and such his passion for noble achievements, 
that knowing Phocion and Epaminondas had been ac- 
counted the justest and most excellent of all the Greeks 
for refusing considerable presents, and not sacrificing 
▼irtue to money, he ascended a step higher. He pri- 
vately gave money, he embarked his estate in an enter- 
prise where he alone was to expose himself for the 
many, who were not even apprized of his intentions in 
their favour. Who then can sufficiently admire his 
magnanimity? Who, even in our days, is not fired 
with ambition to imitate the man that purchased so 
much danger at such an immense price, and pledged 
the most valuable of his goods for the sake of being 
introduced by night among enemies, where he was to 
fight for his life, without any other equivalent than the 
hope of performing an heroic action ? 

This uhdertaking, in itself sufficiently dangerous, be- 
came still more so by a mistake which they committed 
in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus' servants, of 
whom we have already spoken, was sent before to 
Diodes, that th%y might reconnoitre the wall together. 
He had never seen Diodes, but he thought he should 
easily know him by the marks which Erginus had 
given, viz. his curled hair, swarthy complexion, and 
total want of beard. He went therefore to the place 
appointed, and sat down, before the city at a point 
called Omi^, to wait for Erginus and his brother Dio- 
des. In the mean time Dionysius their eldest brother, 
who knew nothing of the affair, happened to come up. 
He greatly resembled Diodes ; and Technon; struck 

VOL. VII. 56 
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with his appearance, which exactly answered the de- 
scription, inquired if he had any connexion with Ergi- 
hu8» He said he was his brother : upon which Tech- 
non, thoroughly persuaded that he tyas speaking to 
Diodes, without demanding his name or waiting for 
any token, gave him his hand, mentioned to him the 
circumstances of the appointment with Erginiis, and 
asked him many questions about it. Dionysius availed 
himself very artfully of the mistake, agreed to every 
point, and returning toward the city held him in dis- 
course, "without giving him the least cause of suspicioUi 
They were now near the town, and he was on the point 
of seizing Technoo, when fortunately Erginus met 
them, and perceiving how much his friend was imposed 
upon, and the extreme danger he was in, beckoned to 
him to make his escape. Accordingly they both fled, 
and got safe to Aratus. Aratus however, did not re« 
nounce his hopes, but immediately sent Erginus to 
Dionysius, to offer him money, and entreat him to be 
silent ; in which he succeeded so well, that he brought 
Dionysius back with him. When they had him in their 
hands, they thought it not judicious to part with him ; 
but bound and guarded him in a small apartment, and 
then prepared for their principal design. 

When every thing was ready, Aratus -ordered his 
troops to pass the night under arms ; and taking with 
him four hundred picked men, who knew nothing of 
what they were undertaking, he led them to the gates 
of the city, near the temple of Juno. It was then about 
the middle of summer, the moon at the full, and the 
night without the least cloud. As their arms glittered 
by the moonlight, they were afraid that 'circumstance 
would betray them to the watch, ^he foremost of 
them were now near the walls, when clouds arose from 
the sea, and covered the city and its environs. The 
nen sat down, and took off their shoes, that they might 
make the less noise, and mount the ladders without dan-' 
ger of slipping. But Erginus took with him seven 
young men in the habit of travellers, and reaching the 
gate unobserved, killed the keeper and the guard that 
were with him. At the same time the ladders were 
applied to the walli^.. and Aratus with a hundred jnen 
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got over with the titmost expedition.^ The rest he com- 
manded to follow, in th^ best manner they could ; and 
having immediately drawn up his ladders, he marched 
at the head of his party through the town toward the 
citadel, confident of success, because he had not been 
discovered. 

As they advanced, they met four ofihe watch with a 
light, which gave Aratus a full view of them, while he 
and his company remained unseen, because the moon 
was still overclouded. He therefore retired under some 
ruined walls, and lay in ambush for them. Three out 
of the four were killed; but the other, after he had 
received a cut upon his head, ran off crying, " That the 
enemy was in the city." In a little time the trumpets 
sounded, and the whole town was in motion on the 
alarm. The streets were filled with people running up 
and down ; and so many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole 
was illuminated, and a confused noise was heard from 
every quarter. Aratus went forward notwithstanding, 
and attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded in 
a slow and difficult manner at first, because he had lost 
the path which lay deep beneath its craggiest parts, 
and led to the wall by a variety pf windings aud turn- 
ings* But at that very moment the moon, as it were by 
miracle^, is said to have dispersed the clouds, and 
thrown a light upon the obscurest portion of the path, 
which continued till he reached the wall at the place he 
sought. The clouds then gathered afresh, and she again 
hid her /ace. 

In the mean while, the three hundred men whom 
Aratus had left by the temple of Juno had entered the 
city, which they found all in alarm and full of lights. 
As they could not discover the path which Aratus had 
taken, nor trace him in the least, they screened them* 
selves under the shady side of a high rock, and waited 
there in great perplexity and distress. By this time 
he was engaged with the enemy on the ramparts of the 

. 23 The extreme courtesy of the moon, daring the whole of thb ad- 
venture, gives too srini 9a air of romance for the narrative of sob^r 
history.* 
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citadel^ and they could distbgutsfa the cries of com- 
batants ; bat, as the noise was echoed by the neigh- 
bouring mountains, it was uncertain whence it origin- 
ally pr6ceeded. While they were in doubt what way 
to turn, Archelaus, who commanded the king^s forces, 
took a considerable corps, and began to ascend the hill 
with loud shouts and trumpets sounding, in order to 
attack Aratus' rear. He passed the party of the three 
hundred without perceiving them ; but he was no sooner 
gone by, than they rose up as from an ambuscade, fell 
upon him, and killing the first whom they attacked so 
terrified the rest, and even Archelaus himself, that they 
turned their backs, and were pursued till they entirely 
dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came 
down from their friends above, to inform them that 
Aratus was engaged with the enemy, who nnade a vigor- 
ous defence, that the wall itself was disputed, and 
that their general wanted immediate assistance. They 
bade him lead them to the place that moment ; and, as 
they ascended, they discovered themselves by their 
shouts. Thus their friends were encouraged, and the 
reflection of the full moon upon their arms caused them 
to appear more numerous to their enemies, on account 
of the length of the path. By the echoes of the nighty 
likewise, the shouts seemed to come from a much 
larger party. At last they joined Aratus, and with an 
united effort beat off the enemy, and took post upon 
the wall. At break of day the citadel was their own, 
and the first rays of the sun dawned upon their .succe^. 
At the same time, the rest of Aratus' forces arrived 
from Sicyon: the Corinthians readily opened their 
gates to them, and assisted in taking the king's soldiers 
prisoners*'. 

When he thought his victory complete, he went 
down from the citadel to the theatre ; an innumers&le 
multitude crowding to see him, and to hear the speech 
that hp was about to make to the Corinthians. AAer 
he had ranged the Achaeans on each side of the avenues 
to the theatre, he came from behind the scenes, and 

24 B.C. 843. 
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made his appearance in liis armour. -But he was so 
much changed hy labour and watching, that the jo j and 
eleration, which his success might have inspired, was 
weighed down by the extreme fatigue of his spirits. On 
hi& appearance, the people immediately began to ex* 
press their high sense of his services ; upon which he 
took his spear in his right hand, and leaning his body 
and one knee a little against it, remained a long time in 
that posture silent, to receive their plaudits and accla- 
mations, their praises of his virtue, and compliments on 
his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he peiv 
ceived that he could be heard, he summoned all the 
strength that he had left, and made a speech in the 
name of the Achaeans suitable to the great event, per« 
suaded the Corinthians to join the league, and delivered 
to them the keys of their city,of which they had never 
been masters since the time of Philip. As to the-ge* 
nerals of Antigonus, he set Archelaus, who was his pri^ 
soner, tree ; but he put Theophrastos to death, because 
he refused to leave Corinth. Perssus, on the taking 
of the citadel, made his escape to Cenchreae ^. Awhile 
aflerward, when he was amusing himself with disputft'' 
tions in philosophy, and some person advanced the po<* 
sijion that, ** None but the wise man was fit to be n 
general ;" <• Assuredly," said he, " this maxim of Ze* 
no's once pleased me more than all the rest ; but I have 
changed my opinion since I was better taught by the 
young Sicyonian." This circumstance concerning Per* 
sa&ns we have from many historians. 

Aratus immediately seized the Herseum (or temple 
of Juno)*and the harbour of Lechseum in which he took 
twenty-five of the king's ships. He took also five hun- 
dred horses, and four hundred Syrians whom he sold. 
The AchaBans placed a garrison of four hundred men in 
the citadel of Corinth, which was strengthened with 
fifty dogs, and as many men to take care of them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopoemen, 
and called him *< the last of the Greeks ;" not allow- 
ing that there was any great man among that people 

25 Pausaniai, ii. 8, saje, Aratas pui him to daatb.* 
26 * 
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after him. But, in my opinioo, tbis exploit of Aratu9 
is the last which the Ureeks have to boast. Whether 
we consider indeed the boldness o£ the enterprise, or 
the good fortune which attended it, it equals the most 
illustrious upon record. This appears, likewise, from 
its immediate consequences : the MegarensianS reyolted 
from Antigonus, and joined Aratus ; the Trcezemaos 
and E^idauriabs, also, ranged themselres on the side of 
the Achsans. 

In his first eiqpedition beyond the bounds of Pelopon-: 
nesus, Aratus oyer-ran Attica, and passing into Salamis, 
ravaged that island ; so that the Achasan forces thou^it 
themselves escaped as it were out of prison, and follow* 
ed htm wherever he pleased. Upon this occasion he 
set the Athenian prisoners free without ransom, by 
which he sowed among them the first seeds of defection 
from the Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy * likewise 
into the Achsan league, by procuring him the directiot^ 
of the war both by sea and land. Such was his influr 
ence over the Achasans that, as the laws did not allow 
him to be general for two successive years, they ^p* 
pointed bim every other year ; and in action, as well 
as in council, he had always in effect the chief com- 
mand. For they saw it was not Wealth or glory, or the 
friendship of kings, or the advantage of his own country 
or any Uang else that he preferred to the promotion of 
the Achaean power. He thought that cities in their 
single capacity were weak, and that they could not'pro- 
vide for their defence without as it were binding them- 
selves together for the common good. As the mem- 
bers of the body cannot be nourished or live, except by 
their connexion with eath other, Bnd when separated 
pine and decay ; so cities perish, when they break off 
from the community to which they belong, and on the 
contrary, gather strength and power, by becoming parts 
of some great body, and enjoying the fruits of th^ wis- 
dom of the whole ^. ) 

J ■ 

2S Euereetes I.* 

27 We shall here give the reader an account of some laws, bj which 
tde Achaean states were governed. 
, 1 . An extraordinary assemblj was not to be summoned at (he request 
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Observing therefore ik^i all the bravest people in bis 
aeig^boarhood lived according to their own lai«9, it 
gave hioi pain to see the Argives in slavery, and he 
tooknaeasures for destroying their tyrant Aristoma- 
chiis^^ Besides, he was ambitious to restore Argos to 
its liberty, as a reward for the education which it had 
afforded him, and to unite it to Uie Achaean league. 
Without much dii&culty he found some of them hardy 
enough to undertake the enterprise, with Mscbyl^s and 
Charimenes the soothsayer at their head : but they had 
no swords ; for they had been forbidden to keep arms, 
and the tyrant had laid heavy penalties on such as 
should be found to have any in their possession. To 
supply this defect, Aratus provided several daggers for 
them at Corinth, mid haying sewed them up in the 
pack-saddles of horses that were to carry some ordinary 
wares, they were thus conveyed to Argos. In the mean 
time Charimenes, having admitted another of his friends 
as an accomplice, ^schylus and his associates were so 
much provc^ed, that they cast him off, and determined 
to effect the business by themselves. But Chaiimenes, 
perceiving the intention, in resentment of the slight^ 
informed the tyrant of their purpose, when they were 
set out to carry it into execution* Upon which they 
fled with precipitation, and most of them escaped to 
Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus was 
«Iain by one of his own servants ; but, before any 
measures could be adopted to guard against tyranny, 
Aristippus seized the reins, and proved a worse tyrant 

of fbrdgD eniJi>as9adora, unless they first notified in writing, to tb« Fr«* 
tor, and Demiurgi, the subject of iheir embassy. 

2. No cityt subject to the league, was to send any embassy to a foreign 
]prince or state, wilhout die consent and approbation of a general diet. 

3. No member of the assembly was to accept presents from foreign 
princes, under any pretence whatsoever. 

4. No prince, state, or city was to be admitted into the league, with- 
out the content of the whole alliance. 

5. The geoerai assembly was not to sit above Ihree days. 

^ This Aristomachus must not be confounded with him, who was 
thrown into the sea at Cenchreae. Between them reigned Aristippus 
(of whom, hvwever. Poly bins has macb no mention), and surposiea all 
^H brotbtr-tyrants Id cnielty. 
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than the former. Aratas, indeed, marched immediately 
to Argos/" with all the Achaeans that were ahle to beat 
arms, in order to support the citizens, whom he doubted 
«ot to find ready to assert their liberty. But they had 
been long accustomed to the yoke, and were willing to 
be slaves ; insomuch that not one of them joined him, 
and he returned with the disadvantage of having sub* 
jected the Achaeans to the imputation of committing acts 
of hostility in time of full peace. For this injustice they 
were summoned to answer before the Mantineans. 

Aratus did not make his appearance at the trial, and 
Aristippus being the prosecutor got a fine of thirty 
minaB laid upon the Achasans. As that tyrant both 
hated and feared Aratus, he meditated his death, and 
Antigonus entered into the scheme. They had their 
emissaries in almost every quarter, watching their op* 
portunity. But the surest guard for a prince, or Other 
chief, is the sincere affection of his people. For when 
the commons and the nobihty, instead of fearing their 
chief magistrate, fear for him, he sees with many eyes 
and hears with many ears, and has a prescience of what* 
ever is going forward. And here I cannot but leave a 
little the thread of my story, to describe the manner of 
life which Aristippus was under a necessity of leading, 
in order to retain in his hands that despotism, that state 
of an arbitrary sovereign, which is commonly so much 
envied and admired as the highest pitch of happiness. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who 
kept so large a body-guard, and had not left one of his 
enemies alive in the city, would not suffer his guards to 
do duty in the palace, but only in the vestibule and 
porticos about it. When snpper was finished, he sent 
away all his servants, barred the door of the hall him- 
self, and with his mistress mounted through a trap-door 
into a small chamber above. Upon that door he placed 
his bed, and slept there as a person, in his anxious state 
4)f mind, may be supposed to sleep. The ladder by 
which he ascended, his mistress' ^mother took away and 
secured in another room till morning, when she brought 

29 PoWbiufl (il) places ihis attempt (w the relief •fAiYOs ander ifie 
eecaM Aristomaciiui. 
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it back and called up this wonderful priDce> who crept 
like a reptile out of his hole. Whereas Aratus who ac-> 
quired a lasting command not by force of arms, but by 
virtue and in a way agreeable to the laws, who made 
bis appearance without fear in a plain vest and cloak, 
and always showed himself an enemy to tyrants, lefl an 
illustrious posterity among the Greeks which flourish<s& 
at this day ^. But of those who have seized castles, 
who have maintained guards, who have fenced them- 
selves with arms and gates and barricades, how few. 
can we enumerate that have not like timorous hares 
died a violent death ^ ; and not one of them has lefl a 
house, a family, or even a monument, to preserve his 
memoi^y with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and pub- 
lic, to puH down Aristippus and rescue Ai^os.out of his 
hands, but he. always miscarried. Once he applied his 
scaling-ladders, and ascended the wall with a small 
party, in spite of the eitreme danger that threatened 
him. He had even. succeeded so far as to kill the guards, 
that came to oppose him : but when the day appeared*, 
and the tyrant attacked him on all sides, the people of 
Argos (as if he had not been fighting for their liberty* 
and they were only presiding at the Nemean games)[ 
sat cool and impartial spectators of the action, without 
making the least motion to assist. Aratus defended 
hiaiseU* with the utmost courage, and though he had his 
th^h run through with a spear, maintained his post all 
day against the superior numbers of the enemy. Would 
his strength have permitted him to conlinue th^ combat 
in the night too, he must havexetrried his point ; forthe^ 
tyrant was meditating his escape, and had already sent 
most of his treasure en board his* slups. As no onei 
howeirer, gave Aratus intelUgencje of this circumstance 

30 A complimeot to Polycrates, wbopi Plutaivh characterizes in the 
beginning of this Life, as one of his hero's descendants. The interval^ 
between Aratus and Plntarch was not less than three hnndred and fift^ 
vears.* 

* 31 Adgenerum Cereris tine cctde et sanguine pauci 
DtKtnduM re^9, tt need morte iyranni. 

(Jn?.i. 112.) 
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-as his water failed, and his wound disqualified him from 
any farther personal efforts, he called off -his men and 
retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding hy way of Surprise, 
and therefore openly entered the territories of Argos 
with his army, and committed great devastations. He 
fought a pitched battle with Aristippus near the river 
Chares, and upon that occasion incurred the imputation 
of having deserted the action, and let the victory slip 
out of his hands. For one part of his army had clearly 
the advantage, and was advancing fast in the pursuit ; 
when he, without being overpowered where he acted tar 
person, merely out of fear and diffidence, retired in dis- 
order to his camp. His men, on their return from the 
pursuit, expressed tlieir indignation at being prevented 
from erecting the trophy, after they had put the enenoiy 
to flight, and killed many more men than they had lost. 
Aratus, wounded by these reproaches, determined to risk 
a second battle for the trophy. Accordingly, after his 
men had rested one day, he drew them out the next. 
But finding that the enemy's numbers had increased, 
and that their troops were in much higher spirits thaa 
before, he durst not hazard an action, butretreated, after 
having obtained a truce to carry off the dead. By his 
engaging manners, however, and his abilities in the ad« 
ministration, be obviated the consequences of this error, 
and added the city of Cleonae^ to'the Achtean league. 
In Cleonas he caused the Nemean games to be cele« 
brated, for he ^lought the city had ibe best and most 
natural claim t^ them. The people of Argos Ukewise 
exhibited them ; and upon this occasion the freedom 
and security, which bad been4:he privilege <xf the cham- 
pions, were first violated. The Achaeans considered ^& 
enemies all that had repaired to the games at Argos, and 
having seized them as they passed through their terri* 
tories, sold them for slaves. So violent and implacable 
was their general's hatred of tyrants. 

Not long afterward, Aratus received intelligence that 
Aristippus. had a design against Cleonae, but that he was 
afraid of him, because he then resided at Corinth : upoa 

dl A city io Argolis, between CoHnth and Argos. 
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which h^ assembkd his forces by proclamation, atid 
havmg ordered them to take provisions for several dayf , 
marched to CenchreaB. By this manoeuvre he hoped to 
bripg Aristippus against Cleonae, as supposing him at a 
distance : and it had its effect. The tyrant immediately 
set out from Arisjos with his army. But it was no sooner 
dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchreaj to Corinth ; 
and having placed guards in all the roads, led on the 
Achseans, who followed him in such good order and 
with so much celerity and pleasure, that they not only 
made their march, but ^entered Cleonae that night, ana 
marshalled themselves, in order of battl^e : neither did 
Aristippus gain the least knowledge of this movement. 

Next morning at break of day the gates were opened, 
the trumpet sounded, and Aratus advancing at full speed 
and with all the alarm of war fell upon the enenay, and 
soon routed them. He thea went upon the pursuit, par- 
ticularly that way which he imagined Aristippus would 
take ; for the country had several outlets. The pursuit 
was continued as far as Mycenas, and the tyrant (as^ 
Dinias informs us) was overtaken and killed by a Cre- 
tan, named Tragiscus ; and of his army there were above 
fifteen hundred slain. . Aratus, though he had gained 
this important victory without the loss of a single man, 
could not make himself master of Argos, or deliver it 
from slavery ; for Agias and young Aristomachus enter- 
ed it with the king of Macedon's troaps, and continued 
to hold it in siibjection. ' 

This action silenced in a great measure the calumny 
of the enera.y,.and put a stop to the insolent scoffs of 
those^ wlio to flatter the tyrants had not scrupled to say, 
that whenever the Achaean general prepared for battle, 
his bowels lost their retentive faculty ; that when the 
trumpet sounded, his eyes grew dim, and hi5 head 
giddy ; and that when he had given the word, he used 
to ask his lieutenants and other officers, what farther 
need there could be of him, since the die was cast, and 
whether he might not retire, and wait the event of the 
day at some distance. These reports had prevailed ao 
much, that the philosophers in their inquiries in the 
schools, * Whether the palpitation of the heart and 
change of colour on the appearance of danger were 
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arguments^f cowardice, or onlyof flomeDatural d^cf, 
some coldoes ID the constitotioD!' used always to qoote 
Aratas as an excellent general, who yet was cons antly 
sobyect to these emotions on occasion of a little. 

After he bad destroyed Aristippus, be sought means 
to depose Lysiades the Megalopolitan, who had-sssmned 
the supreme power in his native city. This man had 
Something generous in his nature, and. was not insensible 
to true honour* He had not, like most other tyrants, 
committed this injustice out of a love of licentious plea- 
sure, or from a motive of avarice ; but incited, when 
very young, by a passion for glory, and unadvisedly 
believing; in his high-minded view of things, the false 
and vain accounts of the wondrous happiness of arbi- 
trary power, be had made it his busisiess to usurp it. 
He soon however, felt it a heavy burthen : and being 
at once desirous to gain the happiness which Aratus en- 
joyed, end to deliver himself from the fear of las in- 
triguing spirit, he formed the noblest resolution thai can 
he conceived ; which was, first to get rid of the hatred, 
the fears, and the guards that encoi;^passed him, and 
then to bestow the greatest blessing on his country. In 
consequence of this, be sent for Aratus, laid down the 
authority which he. had assumed, and united the city to 
the Achcean league. The Achaaans, charmed with his 
lofty spirit, thought it not too high a compliment to 
elect him general. He was no sooner appointed, than 
he discovered an ambition to raise his name above that 
oC Aratus, and was by this project led to several un- 
necessary attempts, particularly to declare war against 
the Lacedsemonions. This Aratus endeavoured to pre- 
vent but his opposition was thought to proceed frMn 
envy. Lysiades was chosen general a second time, 
though Aratus exerted all his interest to procure that 
appointment for another ; for, as we have already ob- 
served, he had the command himself only every other 
year. Lysiades was fortunate enough to gain that com- 
mission a third time, enjoying it alternately with Aratus. 
But at last avowing himself his enemy, and often ac- 
cusing him to the Achseans in full council, that people 
cast him off. For he appeared, with only an assumed 
character, to contend against real and sincere virtue. 
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iBsop ieUs^ uSy << that the cuckoo one day askcid the 
little birds, ' why they avoided her ;' and they aD- 
swered, * it was because they feared she would at last 
prove a hawk^ ^.'' In like manner it happened to Ly- 
siades. It was suspected that, as he had been once a 
tyrant, his laying down his power^was not quite a vo^ 
luntary thing, and that he would be glad to seize the 
&»t opportunity of resuming it. 

Aratus acquired new g^lory in the war with the £to- 
lians.^ The AchsBans pressed him to engage them on 
the confines of Megara, and A^s king of the Lacedae* 
monians, who attended with an army , joined his instances 
to theirs ; but he would not consent. They reproached 
him with want of spirit, with cowardice ; they tried 
what scoffing, what ridicule could do : but he bore all 
their attacks with patience, and would not sacrifice the 
real good of the community to the fearof seeming dis- 
grace. Upon this principle, he sufiered the ^tolians to 
pass mount Gerania^, and to enter Peloponnesus with- 
out the least resistance. But when he found that in their 
march they had seized Pellene, he was no longer the 
same man. Without the least delay, without waiting 
till all his forces were assembled, he advanced with 
thofte he had at hand against the enemy, now much 
wei^ened by their late acquisition, which had occa^oned 
•the utmost disorder and misrule. For they had no 
sooner entered the city, than the private men dispetised 
themselves in the houses, and began to scramble and 
fight for the booty ; while the generals and other officers 
seized the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, and 
each placed his helmet upon the head of his prize, as a 
xnarkiio whom she belonged, and to prevent her falling 
into the hands of another. *■ 

While they were thus employed, intelligence arrived 
that Aratus was on the point of attacking them. The 
consternation was such, as might be expected among 
men in extreme disorder. Before they were all apprized 

33 No such fable of Aop^s is now extant; bqt there is one of < the 
Haivk and other Birds,* to which this passage alludes.* 

34 A mountain in Attica, so called by Megarus, who under (he 
guidance of some cranes saved himself upon its soaamit. from Deuca- 
lion's flood.« 

VOL. VII. 27 
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of their danger, those that firere aboat the gates md ia 
the sobarbs had stdrmished a few momeots with the 
Achseans, and were pot to flight ; and the precipitation, 
with which they fled, greatly distressed those who had 
assembled to support them. Daring this confusion one 
of the captives, daughter to Epigethes, a person of con^ 
siderable eminence in Pellene, who was remarkable for 
her beauty and majestic mien, was seated iathe temple 
of Diana, where her captor had placed her, after haying 
put his helmet adorned with three plumes of feathers on 
her head. This lady, hearing the noise and tumult, ran 
out suddenly to see what was the cause. As she stood 
at the door of the temple, and looked down upon the 
combatants with the helmet still upon her head, she ap- 
peared to the citizens a figure more than human , and the 
enemy took her for a deity ; which struck the latter 
with such terror and astonishment, thai they were no- 
lor^er able to use their arms. 

The Pellenians inform us, that the statue of the god« 
dess stands commonly untouched, and that when the 
priestess moves it out of the temple in order to carry it 
in procession, none dare look it in the face, but on the 
contrary all turiJ away their eyes with the utmost care 5 
for it is not only a terrible and dangerous sight to man** 
kind, but its look renders the trees barren, and blasts 
the fruits where it passes. They add, that the priestess 
carried it out upon this occasion, and always turning the 
fece directly toward the ^tolians filled them with hor^ 
ror, and deprived them of their senses. But Aratus, in 
his Commentaries, makes no mention of any such cir- 
cumstance ; he only says, that he put the ^tolians to 
flight, and entering the town with the fugitives, dislodged 
them by dint of sword, and killed seven hundred. This 
action was one of the most celebrated in history, and 
Tlmanthes^ the painter gave a very lively and excel- 
lent representation of it. 

35 Of Tiroantbes Pliny gives us a character. H. N. xxv. 10. ; wherct 
however, in his enumeration of his works, he makes no mentioa of this 
partirnlar piece. One of his most celebrated works * was the SaGrifice 
of Iphigenia/ in which he threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon ; 
•od another a Cyclopt, of whose size (as he was limited to a small pic- 
lure) he conveyed a strong idea, bv representing some voung aafrrs 
nieaiumi^lustbtimb with a thyrsus.* * ^ ^ 
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As many powerful states however were combining 
against the AchaBans, Aratiis hastened to make peace 
with the ^^tolians, which he not only effected by the 
assistance of Pantaleon, one of the most powerful men 
among them, but likewise entered into an alliance offen- 
sire and defensive. He had a great desire to restore 
Athens to its liberty, and exposed himself to the severest 
censures of the Achaeans, by attempting to surprise the 
Pirasus, while there was a truce subsisting between them 
and the Macedonians. Aratus indeed, in his Commen- 
taries denies the fact, and lays the blame upon Erginus, 
in concert with whom he had taken the citadel of Corinth. 
He says, it was the exclusive scheme of Erginus to at- 
tempt that port ; that his ladder breaking, he miscarried 
and was pursiied ; and that in order to save himself, he 
often called upon Aratus, as if present, by which artifice 
he deceived the enemy, and escaped. But this defence 
of his wants probability to support it. It is not likely 
that Erginus a private man, a Syrian, would have formed 
a design of such consequence, without having Aratus at 
the head of it, to supply him with troops, and to point 
out the opportunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus proved 
the same against himself, by making not only two or 
three, but many more attempts upon the Pirasus. Like 
a person violently in love, his miscarriages did not in- 
duce him to desist ; for as his hopes were disappointed 
only by the failure of perhaps a single circumstance, 
and he was always within a litde of succeeding, he still 
encouraged himself to proceed. In one repulse,, as he 
fled over the fields of Thriasium^, he broke his leg, 
and the cure could not be effected without several in* 
cisions ; so that for some time afterward, whenever he 
was called to action, he was carried into the field in a 
litter. 

After the death of /ntigonus, and Demetrius' acces- 
sion to the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever 
upon delivering Athens, from the yoke, and conceived 
an utter contempt for the Macedonians. He was how- 
ever,;defeated in a battle near Phylacia^ by Bithys, the 
new king's general ; and a strong report being spread 

36 In Attt<»k 
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on one side that he was taken prisoner) and on another 
that he was dead, Diogenes who commanded in the 
Pirsos, wrote a letter to Corinth, insisting ^' That the 
Acha&ans should evacuate the place, since Aratus was 
no more." Aratus happened to he at Corinth, when 
the letter arrived ; and the messengers finding that their 
business occasioned much laughter and satirical dis- 
course, retired in great confusion. The king of Mace- 
don himself, likewise sent a ship, with orders, " That 
Aratus should be brought to him in chains." 

The Athenians, outdoing themselves in flattery to the 
Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers upon the first 
rumour of Aratus' death. Incensed at this treatment, 
he immediately marched out against them, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the Academy : but they implored him 
to spare them, and he returned witho«tt having done 
them the least injury.. Tiiis made the Athenians sen^ 
sible of his virtue, and as upon the death of Demetrins 
they were determined to make an attempt for liberj^, 
they called him in to their assistance. Though he was 
not general of the AchaMins that year, and was besides 
80 much indisposed by long sickness, as to be forced 
fo keep his bed, he y^t caused himself to be carried 
m a litter, to render them his best services. Accoard^- 
ingly be prevailed upon Diogenea, who comotanded the 
garrison, to give up the Piraeus, Munychia, Sidamis,.a&d 
Suiiium, to the Athenians, for the consideration of a hun^ 
dred and fifly talents, tw(^Qty of which were advanced 
by Aratus himself* Upon this, the Mgmetm and Her* 
oaionimis joined the,Achasans,and a considerable part of 
Arcadia paid contributions to the league* The Mace* 
donians now found employment enough for their arms^ 
nearer home ; and the Acbaeans, numberm^the iEtolians 
among their allies, acquired a sreat addition to their 
power. 

. Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles, and 
concerned to see tyranny established in a city so 
near him as that of Argos, despatched Yob agents to 
Aristomachus, to persuade him ** to restore that city: ta 
liberty, and unite it to the Achaean league; in noble 
emulation of the example of Lysiades, who chose to 
command so illustrious a people with reputation and 
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1h6notlr as the general of their choice, rather than a 
single city as a tynint exposed to perpetual danger and 
hatred." Aristomachus listened to their suggestions, and 
desired Aratus to send him fifty talents to pay off his 
troops. The money was granted agreeably to his 
request ; hut Lysiades whose commission as general was 
not expired^ and who was ambitious to have this nego* 
tiation pass with the Achaeans for his work, took an 
opportunity, wliile the money was providing, of accus- 
ing Aratus to Aristomachus as a n^on in^placably 
hostile to tyrants, and adrised hiiPmher to put the 
business intofhis hands. Aristomachus believed these 
suggestions, and Lysiades had the honour of introdu- 
cing him to the league. But, upon this occasion more 
especially, the Achaean council showed their affection 
and fidelity to Aratus ; for, upon his speaking against 
Aristomachus, they rejected him with the utmost resent- 
ment. Afterward, when Aratus was prevailed upon to 
undertake the management of the affair, they readily 
and cheerfully accepted him, and made a decree by 
which the Argives and Phliasians were admitted into 
the league. The year following, likewise, Aristomachus 
was appointed general. 

Aristomachus, finding himself esteemed by the 
Achaeans, was desirous of carrying his anns into Laco- 
nia, for which purpose he sent for Aratus from Athens. 
Aratus replied, that he utterly disapproved the expedi- 
tion, not choosing that the Achaeans should engage with 
Clepmenes^\ whose spirit and power increased with 
his difficulties. Aristomachus, however, was bent upon 
the enterprise ; and Aratus, yielding to his solicita- 
tions, returned to assist him in the war. Cleomenes 
offered him battle at i^alantium, but Aratus prevented 
him from accepting the challenge. Upon this, Lysiades 
accused Aratus to the Achaeans, and the year follow- 
ing declared himself his competitor for the command : 

37 Some authors write that Cleomenes, at the instigation of the ^to* 
lianSfhad built a fortress in the territory of the Megalopolitans, called 
Athenaeum, which the Achaeans considered as an open rupture ; aqct 
therefore declared, in a general assembly, that the LAcedaetnpnians 
ibonld be considered as enemies. ' : 

27 * 
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but Aratofi had the majority of yotes» ascLvras fbetbe 
twelfth time declared general. 

This jear> he was defeated by Cleomenes at moant 
Lycseam; and, in his flight being forced to wm^ter 
about in the night, be was supposed to. have been killed. 
This was the second time, that a report of his death 
had spread over Greece. He sared himself, howeTer, 
and having collected the scattered remains of his f^nrces^ 
was not satisfied with retiring unmolested : on tbecon* 
trary, he avajJ^d himself in the best manner of his 
opportunity ; and drhen nooe expected or even thought 
of such a manoeuvre, fell suddenly upon tliK Mantineans 
who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city, secured 
it with a garrison, and declared all the strangers he 
found .there free of the city. In short, be Obtained 
that for the Achssans wben beaten, which they could 
not easily have gained if victorious. 

The Lacedaemonians having again entered the terri* 
tories of Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city* 
Cleomenes endeavoured to bring him to an action, but 
he declined it, though the Megalopolitans strongly 
pressed him to leave the matter to the decision of Uie 
sword. For, beside that he was never very fit for dis- 
putes in the open field, he was now inferior in numbers ; 
and at a time of life when his spirits began to fail, and 
his ambition was subdued, he would have had to enga^ 
with a young man of the most adventurous courage. 
He thought likewise that, if Cleomenes by his boldness 
sought to acquire gl<>ry, it became him by hid caution 
to lueep that which he had acquired. 

One day the light infantry skirmished with the Spiff* 
tans, and having driven, them to their camp, entered it 
along with them and began to plunder. Aratas even then 
wouM not lead on the nuiin body^ but kept his men oo 
the other side of a defile thiatlay between, and would 
not suffer them to pass. Lysiades, incensed at this order 
and reproaching him with cowardice, called upon the 
cavalry to support the party in pursuit of the enemy,, 
and not to betray the victory, nor to desert one who was 
about to hazard all for his country. Many of the best 
men in' the army followed him to the charge, which 
was so vigorous, that he put the right wing of the Lace- 
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dsmonians to ffight. Bat in the ardour of his courag* 
and his ambltioQ for honour, he went inconsiderately 
upobr the pursuit, till he fell into an intricate way, oh* 
atmcted with trees and intersected with lai^ ditches,^ 
Cleomenes attacked him in this ground and slew him, 
ftftejr he had maintained the most glorious of all combat8« 
the combat for his people, almost at their own doors. 
The rest of the cavsdry fled, and turning back upon the 
main body threw the infantry into disorder, so tiiat the 
route became general. 

This loss was principally imputed to Aratus, for he 
was thought to have abandoned Lysiades to his fate* 
The Achaeans therefore retired in great anger, and 
obliged him to follow them to .Sgium. There it was 
decreed in full council, that he should not be supplied 
with any more money, or hav^e any mercenaries main* 
tained ; and that, if he was determined to go to war, he 
must find resources for it himself Thus ignominiously 
treated, he was inclined to deliver up the seal, and tm* 
mediately resign his command ; but, upon more mature 
Consideration, he thought it better to bear the affront 
with patience. Soon after this, he led the Achaeans to 
Orchomenus, where he gave battle to Megistonoiis the 
father-in-law of Cleomenes, killed three hundred of his 
men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to take the command 
every other year ; but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to resume it, he absolutely refused, and 
Timoxenus was appointed general. The reason cotik- 
monly assigned for his rejecting that commission was his 
resentment against the people for the late dishonour 
which they had done, but the real cause was the bad 
posture of the Achaean affairs. Cleomenes no longer 
advanc<ed by insensible steps : he had no measures 
now to keep with the magistrates at home, nor any 
thing to fear from their opposition ; for he had put 
the Ephori to death, distributed the lands in equal por*- 
tions, and admitted many strangers citia^ens of Sparta. 
After he had thus made himself absolute master at home, 
he inarched into Achaia, and insisted upon hein^ ap? 
pointed general of the league. Aratus therefore is highly 
Ihimed, when affairs were in such a tempestuous state, 
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for having given up the helm to another pilot ^, when 
he ought rather to have taken it bj force to save the 
community from singeing. Or, if he thought the 
Achaean power gone beyond the possibiUty of retrieval^ 
he should have yielded to Cleomenes, and not have re- 
cced Peloponnesus into a state of fresh barbarism by 
Macedonian garrisons, or filled the citadel of Corinth 
with lUyrian and Gaulish^ arms. For this was making 
those men, to whom he had shown himself superior 
both in his military and political capacity, and whom 
he had vilified so much in bis Commentaries, lords of 
his cities, under the softer but false name of alhes. It 
may be said, perhaps, that Cleomenes was unjust and 
tyrannical. Let us grant it for a moment : yet he was 
a descendant of the Heraclidae, and his country was 
Sparta, the meanest citizen of which should have been 
preferred as general of the league to the first of the 
Macedonians, at least by those who set any value upon 
the dignity of Greece. Besides, Cleomenes solicited 
the command among the Acha^ans ^^ only with a view 
of making their cities happy in his services, in return for 
the honour of the title : whereas Antigonus, though de* 
Glared commander-in-chief both by sea and land, would 
not accept the commission till he was paid with the cita* 
del of Corinth, in which he perfectly resehibled ^§op'a 
hunter ^^ ; for he would not ride the Achaeans, though 
they offered their backs, and though by embassies and 

38 He was not, it te€iu9, 

* The pilot that weathered the fitpwn.'« 

39 This appears so unaccountable a circamstance, that M. du Sou^ 
for * Gaulish,* would read * i^tolian' arms.* 

40 Aratus was, perhaps, apprehensive that Cleomenes would endea- 
vour to render himself absolute among the Acheand, as he was already 
Jn Lacedaemou. There was a possibility however of his behaving with 
honour, as general of the Achseans, whereas from Antigonus nothing 
could be expected but chains. This Anti^nus was surnamed Doson. 

41 Horace gives us this fable of ^sop*s, Ep. I. x. 

Cervxts equum, pugnd melior, comnnmibus hirbis 
PeUebat, &c. 

but, before Mtop, the poet Stesichorusis paid to have applied it to tBe 
ttlmtrians, when they were going to raise a guard for Phalaris 
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jacr^es th^ courted him to do it, till he bad first bri- 
died them bj his^ garrison, and by tbe hostages which 
they frere obliged to deliver to him. 

Aratus, it is true, labours to justify himself by the 
aecesHsity of affairs. But Polybius as6ure«i us that, long 
before Uiat necessity existed, be had been afraid of the 
daring spirit of Cleomenes, and had not only treated 
with Antigonus in private, but induced the Megalopo- 
litans to propose to the general assembly of tbe Acliaeans, 
that Antigonus should be invited to their assistance. 
For, whenever Cleomenes j|Dewed his depredations, 
tbe Megalopohtans were tbe m^t that suffered by them. 
Pfaylarchus ^ gives the same account, but we should 
not have afforded him much credit, if he -had not been 
supported by the testimony of Polybius : for such is his 
fondness for Cleomenes, that he cannot speak of him 
mthout enthusiasm ; and, as if he was pleading a cause 
rather than writing a history, he perpetually disparages 
the one, and vindicates the other. 

The Acbaeans having lost Mantinea, which Cleomenes 
now took a second time, and being moreover defeated 
in a great battle at Hecatombceum were so terrified that 
they ioomediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, with a 
promise of making him general. But Aratus no sooner 
perceived that he w^as on his march, and had brought 
hb army as far as Lerma, than his fears gained the as- 
cendancy," and he sent embassadors to desire him to 
come to tbe Achaeans as to friends and allies, with unly 
tteree hundred meo% They were to add that, if he had 
\any distrust of the Achaeans, they would give him hos» 
tages. Cleomenes told them, they did but insult and 
mock him with such a message, and returmRg imme- 
diately wrote a letter to the AchaeSln council, foil of 
Complaints and invectives against Aratus. Aratus wrote 
another against Cleomenes in the same style, and they 
proceeded to such gross abuse, as not to spare even the 
characters of their wives and faimilifes. 

Upoh4his, Cleomenes sent a herald to declare war 

42 For an account of thia hittortan, see a former note. In bis par- 
tialij^fopCIeoinene^i meatioaed belovf, he was folloired to^ome eiteot 
by Plutarch* 
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i^Dst the Acbaeans ; and, in the mean time, ihe^ditj: 
of Sicyon narrowly escaped being betrayed to haft. 
Disappointed of his expectation there, he turned agaii»t 
PellenO) dislodged the Achaean garrison, and secured 
the town for himself A little while afterward, he took 
Pheneam and Penteleum ; and it was not fonger beA>re 
the people of Argos adopted his interest, ana the Phli* 
asians received his garrison. So that scarcely any thiag 
remained firm to the Achsahs, of the dominions which 
they had acquired , Aratos saw nothing but confusioo 
about him ; all Pelopon^us was in a tottering condi- 
tion, and the cities wcreyrery where excited by inno- 
rators to revolt. None mdeed were quiet, or satisfied 
with their present circumstances. Even among the Si- 
cyonians and Corinthians many were found to entertain 
a correspondence with Cleomenes, having been longdis- 
afiected to the administration and the public utility, 
because they wished to get the power into their own 
hands. Aratus was invested with full authority to pa-* 
oish the delinquents. The corrupt members of Sicyon 
he out off ; but by seeking for such in Corinth, in ordet 
to put them to death, he exasperated the people, d* 
ready sick of the same distemper and weary of the 
Achasan government ^\ Upon this occasion they assem* 
bled in the temple of Apollo, and sent for Aratus, being 
determined either to kiU him or take him prisoner, before 
they proceeded to an open revolts He camie leading 
his horse, as if he had not the least mistrust or suspicka* 
When they saw him at the gate, a number of them rose 
up, and loaded him with reproaches. But be with a 
composed countenance and mild address bade them sit 
down again, and not by standing in the way, and ins^ing 
such a disorderly noise, j^^event other citizens who 
were at the door from entering. At the same time that 
he said this, he drew back step by step* as if he was 
was seeking somebody to take his horse. Thus he got oat 
pf the crowd, and continued to. talk without the least 
appearance of confusion to such of the Corinthians a3 
he met, desiring them to go the temple, till he insen^* 

43 What wonder, when they saw Aratus unfaithful to his first princi* 
pies, an.d about to reduce them afresh under the Macedonian yoke I 
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sibly sipproached the citadel. He then yauhed upon 
bis iiorse, and having ordered Cleopater the gOTernor. 
to keep a strict guard upon it, rode^ff to Sicyon followed" 
by ODly thirty soldiers, for the rest had left him andl 
flispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprized of his flight, went in 
pursuit of him ; but failing in their design, they sent 
for Cleomehes, and put the city into his hands. He did 
not, Jiowever, think this advantage equal to his loss in 
their having suffered Aratus to escape. As soon as the 
inhabitants of [that district on the coast called] Acte 
had surrendered their towns, he shut up the citadel 
with a wall of circumvaUation, and a pallisadoed en» 
trenchment. 

In tbe mean time many of the Achaeans repaired to 
Aratus at Sicyon, and a general assembly was held, in 
which he was chosen commander-in-chief with an un» 
limited commission. He now first took a guard, and it 
was composed of his fellow-citizens. He had conducted 
the Acb«an administration three-and-thirty years, and 
bad been the greatest man in Greece, both in power 
and reputation : but he found himself at this time 
abandoned, indigent, and persecuted ; without any thing 
but a single plank to trust to, in the perilous storm 
that bad shipwrecked his country. For the iBtolians 
had refused him the assistance, which he requested ; 
and the city of Athens, though well inclined to serve 
him, was prevented by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects at Corinth^ 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged to 
bim, but sent for his friends and agents, and chained 
them to take the utmost care of his property, as re- 
jnembering that they nnist give an account to its owner> 
To Aratus himself be privately sent Tripylus, and af- 
terward his father-in-law Megistonous, with high offers, 
and among the rest a pension of twelve talents, which 
was double the yearly allowance he had from Ptole- 
my. In return for this, he desii*ed to be appointed 
general of the Achseans, and to be associated with him 
in the care of the citadel of Corinth. Aratus answei^d, 
** That he did not now govern affairs, but they governed 
him." As there appeared an insincerity in this answer, 
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deomeoes entered the territories of ^cyon, and com* 
Butted dreadful devastations. He likewise blocked up 
the t:ity for three months together, during all which 
time Arattts was debating within himself, whether or 
not he should surrender the citadel to Antigonus : for 
lie would not send him succours upon any other condi- 
tion. 

Before he could form his resolution, the AchsBans met 
in council at £gium "", and summoned him to attend it. 
As the town was invested by Cleomenes, it was dan- 
gerous to pass. The citizens entreated him not to go, 
and declared that they would not suffer him to expose 
himself to an enemy, who was watching for his prey. 
The matrons and their children likewise hung upon 
him, and wept for him as for a common parent and 
protector. He consoled them, however, as well as be 
could, and rode down to the sea-side, taking with him 
ten of his friends and his son, who was now approaching 
to manhood. Finding some vessels at anchor, he went 
on board, and arrived safe at JSgium. There he held 
an assembly, in which it was decreed that Antigonus 
should be called in, and the citadel surrendered to him. 

Aratus sent his own son among the other bosses, 
which the Corinthians so much resented, that they 
laundered his goods, and made a present of his house 
to Cleomenes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his army 
(which consisted of twenty thousand -^t, all MacedQ<« 
nians, and of fourteen hundred horse) Aratus went with 
the Demiurgi ** by sea, and without being discovered 
by the enemy met him at Pegs, though he placed not 
much confidence in Antigonus and distrtisted the Mace- 
donians. For he knew that his greatness had been 
owing to the mischiefs which he had done them, and 
that he had iirst risen to the direction of affiurs in con^ 
•equence of his hatred to old Antigonus. But seeing an 
indispensable necessity before him, such an occasion 

44 K maritime city of Acfaaia, not far from the month of tb€S;ulf«f 
Ctfdath. Pegae, mentioned below, is eitnated at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the same gulf.* 

45 The Achaean ma2;istratcs. See an account of (hem before, and 
Hesych. invoc. . 
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ik$ those who se^ed to oomtnaQcl are forced to obey, 
tie ^ced the danger. When AntigODUs was told that 
Jhmttis was come in person, he gave the rest a common 
welcome, but received him in the most honourable 
iQaaner, and finding him upon trial to be a man of pro- 
hUy and prudence, admitted htm into his most intimate 
friendship. For Aratus was not only serviceable to the 
^ngtnhis affairs of importance, but in his hours of 
leisure Jiis most agreeable compahion. Aatigonus there- 
fore though young, perceiving in him such a temper 
tad such other qualities as fitted him for a prince's 
fnendship, preferred him not only to the rest of the 
Aehasans, but even to the Macedonians that were about 
him, and continued to employ him in every affair of 
consequence. Thus what the gods had announced, by 
the entrails of one of the victims, was accomplished. 
For it is said, that when Aratus was sacrificing not long 
before, there appeared in the liver two gall-bladders , 
enclosed in^ the same caul ; upon which the soothsayer 
declared that two enemies, then apparently the most 
irreconcilable, would soon be united in the strictest 
friendship. Aratus at that time took little notice of the 
saying, for he never put much faith in victims, nor in- 
deed in predictions Irom any thing else, but used to de« 
pend upon his reason. Some time afterward however, 
when the war went en successfully, Antigonus gave an 
entertainment at Corinth ; at which, though there was 
a numerous company, he placed Aratus next above him. 
They had not sat long, before Antigonu^ called for a 
cloak. At the same time he asked Aratus, << Whether 
be did not think it very cold?" and upon his replying 
that «• He quite shivered,'' he desired him to sit nearer, 
j90 that the servants that brougM the cloak put it over 
the shoulders of both. This reminding Aratus of the 
victim, he Imighin^y informed the king both of the 
sign and the prediction. But all this occuired long af- 
ter the time that we are now writing about. 

While they were at Pegs, they took oaths of mutual 
fidelity, and then marched against the enemy. Several 
actions ensued under the walls of Corinth, in which 
Cieomenes bad stron^y fortified himself, and the Co- 
rinthians defended the place with great viffonr. 

VOL. VII. 28 
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In the mean time Aristotle, a citizeo of Argos and a 
friend of Aratua, despatched an agent to him in private, 
with an offer of inducing that city to declare for him, 
if he would go thither in person with a few troops. 
Aratus, having apprized Antigonus of this scheme, em* 
barke<i fifteen hundred men, and immediately sailed 
with them from the isthmus to Epidadrus. But the 
people of Argos, without waiting for his arrival, bad 
attacked the troops of Cleomenes, and shut them up in 
the citadel. Cleomenes having notice of this, and fear- 
ing that the enem^, if they were in possession of Argos, 
might intercept his retreat to Lacedasmon, left his post 
before the citadel of Connth the same night, and march* 
ed to their succour. He reached Argos before Aratus, 
and gained some advantage over the enemy ; but Aratus 
arriving soon afterward, and the king appearing with 
his army, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

Upon this, all the cities again Joined the Achseans, 
Antigonus made himself master of the citadel of Corinth, 
and the Argives having appointed Aratus their general, 
he persuaded them to bestow upon Antigonus the estates 
of the late tyrants and of all the traitors . That people 
put Aristomachus to the torture atCenchreae^*, and af- 
terward drowned him in the sea. Aratus was much 
censured upon this occasion, for having permitted a man 
to suffer unjustly, who was not of a bad character, wi& 
whom he had formerly been connected, bnd who at his 
persuasion had abdicated the supreme power, and 
brought Argos to unite itself to the Achaean league. 
There were other charges against Aratus, viz. that at 
bis instigation the Achseans had surrendered the city 
of Corinth to Antigonus, as if it had been no more than 
an ordinary village ; that they had suffered him to pil- 
lage Orchomenus, and place in it a Macedonian garri- 
son ; that they had decreed their community should 
not send a letter or an embassy to any other king, with- 
out the consent of Antigonus ; that they were forced to 



^; 



46 Plutarch seemfe here to have followed Pbylarchiu. But Poljbtas 
ii.) sayi, that Aristomachus deserved greater punishments than he suf- 
fered, not only for his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, but also 
for his having forsaken the Achsans lo their distress, and declared far 
thcijp enemies. 
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maintain and pay the Macedonians ; and that thejr had 
instituted sacrifices, libations, and games in honour of 
ihsit prince : the fellow-citizens of Aratus having set 
the example; and receiving him into their city, upon 
which occasion Aratus entertained him in his own house. 
For all these things they blamed Aratus, not consider- 
ing that when he had once put the reins into that 
prince's hands, he was necessarily carried along with 
the career of regal power ; no longer master of any 
thing but his tongue, and finding it dangerous to use 
even that with freedom. For he was visibly hurt by 
many circumstances of the king's conduct, particularly 
Vfith respect to the statues. _ Antigonus erected anew 
those of the tj? rants, which Aratus had pulkd down, 
and demolished those which he had set up in memory 
of the brave men that surprised the citadel of Corinthi 
That of Aratus alone was spared, notwithstanding his 
intercession for the rest. In the affair of Mantinea^'', 
likewise, the behaviour of the Achasans was not suita- 
ble to the Grecian humanity; for having conquered it 
by means of Antigonus, they put the principal and most 
illustrious inhabitants to the sword, some of the rest 
they sold or sent in fetters to Macedon, and they made 
slaves of the women and children. Of the money thus 
raised, they divided a third part among themselves, and 
gave the rest to the Macedonians. But this had its 
excuse in the law of reprisals. For, however shocking 
it may appear, that men should sacrifice to their anger 
those of their own nation and kindred, yet in necessity 
(as Simonidifes observes,) it seems rather a proper allevia* 
tion than an hardship, to give relief to a mind inflamed 

47 The Mantioeans bad applied to the Achseans for a garrison, to 
defend them agfainst the Lacedaamonians. In compliance with their 
request, the Achaeans sent them three hundred of tneir own citizens, 
and two hundred mercenaries. But the Mantineans soon afterward 
changing their minds, in the moat perfidious manner massacred the 
garrison. Thejr merited, therefore, all that they are here said to have 
suffered ; Polybius (ii.) however makes no mention of the principal in- 
habitants having been put to death ; he only says, their soods were 
plundered, and some of th^ people sold for slaves ; though, for their 
treacherous condact, the/ haq deserved a much less moderate treat* 
ment. 
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and acfaiag with resentment ^. But as to wbat Araiii# 
did aiiepward with respect to MaDtinea, it is impos^ble 
to justify him upon a plea either of propriety or ueces- 
sitj. For AntigoDus having made a present of that 
city to the Argives, they resolved to repeople it, and 
appointed Araius to see it done ; by virtue of which 
commission, as well as that of geaerad, he decreed that 
it shonld no more be called Mantinea, but Antigone*, 
the name it still bears. Thus by his means Mantinea 
(** the lovely Mantinea,^' as Homer '^ pronounces it) 
was no more ; and in in its place, we have a city named 
from the man who destroyed and ruined its^inbabitaols. 
Some timeafterthis^Cleomenes being overthrown in 
a great battle near Sellasia ^, quitted Sparta, and saiUied 
to £gypt. As for AntigoBUS, after the kindest and most 
honoorable behaviour to Aratias, he returned to Mace- 
don. In his sickness there, which happened soon i^ter 
his arrival, he sent Philip at that time very young, but al- 
ready declared his successor, idto Peloponnesus *, having 
first instructed him above all things to pay the utmost 
attention to Aratus, and through him to treat with the 
cities, and make himself known to the Achasans. Ara* 
tus received him with great honour, and managed him 
so well, that he returned to Macedon full of sentiment 
of respect for his friend, and the most favourable and 
zealous disposition for the interests of Cfreece. 

48 This 19 a seatmneot; mvely^ unworthy of the mild and gende PIih 
tarcb. How differenUy wcoild a Chrbiuia apostU bave comroeatefi 
Qpon such an occation !* 

49 II. ii. 607. 

50 Cleomanea had entrendwd litniself so stroogJy near SeUaiia, m 
a narrow pa«s between the mountains Eva and Oljrmpus, that Anti»»inS 
did not think proper to attack him there. It is not easy to comprehend^ 
what coald induce Cleomeues to coma out of thase entrenchments, and 
risk a pitched battle. His troops were not so numerous as the. enemy*8 
by one third, and he was supplied with alt kinds of provisions frota 
Sparta : what then could rnaae him hazard an action, the event of 
wnidi was to decide the fate of Lacedaemon f Polybiusi indeed, seems 
to insinuate the cause of this proceeding. Accoraing to him, Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, who had promised to assist him in this war, had sent him 
word that he was not in a condition to make good his engagements. 
And as Cteomenet did not choose to try the omer part of tne a1tema« 
tive, that of suing to Antigonus for a peace, be ventured alt opoa th^ 
isstieoftbatday. 
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After the death of Antigonus, the £tolians despised 
the inactivity of the Achaeans ; for accustomed to the 
protection of foreign arms, and sheltering themselreft 
under the Macedonian power, they «unk into a state of 
idleness and disorder^'. This gave the ^tolians room 
to attempt a footing in Peloponnesus. By the way they 
made isome booty in the country about Patraa and 
Dyme, and then proceeded to Messerie, and laid waste 
its territories. Aratus was incensed at this insolence ; 
but he perceived that Timoxenus, who was then gene- 
ral, took slow and dilatory measures, because bis year 
was always expired*^. As he was to succeed therefore 
to the comcaand, he anticipated liis commission foy five 
days, for the sake of assisting the Messenians. He as<« 
sembled the Achaeans, but they had now neither exercise 
nor courage to enable them to maintain the combat, 
and consequently he was beaten in a battle which he 
fought at Caphyae. Being accused of havihg ventured - 
too much upon this occasion^, he became afterward 
so cold, and so far abandoned his hopes for the public, 
as to neglect the opportunities which the iBtolians gave 
him, and suffer them to roam about Peloponnesus in a 

51 See Polyb. ir. Palrae, mentioned belo^i was a considerable citjr 
' in the north-west, and Dyrae in the west of Achaia; whence indee« 

{as Strabo, viii. informs as) it had its appellation, though Paasanias Tti. 
17. derives it from a manror a woman of a similar name.* 

52 See Polyb. iv. 

53 Aratns was accused in the assembly, first, of having taken the 
command upon him before his time; next, of baring dismissed the 
Achcean troops, while the ^tolians were still itrthe heart of Pelopon-^ 
nesus; thirdly, of having risked an action with so few troops, when he 
might easily have made a safe retreat to the neighbouring towns and 
there reinforced his army. But the last and heaviest charge against him 
was, that after he had resolved to give the enemy battle, be did not ia 
the whole action take a single step worthy of an experienced general. 
For he sent the cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the enemy's rear, 
after their front had gained the advantage ; whereas he ought to hare 
•ncounteied the front at first with the advantage of having theia on the 
declivity, in vrhich case his heavy-armed infantry would luive done him 
great service. He endeavoured, however, to prove that the loss of the 
battle was not his- fault ; adding, that if he had been wanting in any of 
the duties of an able general he asked pardon, and hoped in regard of 
his past services they would not censure him with rigour. This submis- 
sion of his, changed the niinds of the whole assembly, and the people 
i^egan to fent th«ir rage upoa his accusers. (Polyb. ib.) 
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kind of Bacchanalimi nuomeyr, ooin«iittip|; all the ex- 
cesses that insolence could suggest. 

The Achsans were now obliged to stretc^i out their 
hands again toward lUtacedon^ and brought Philip to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece, They knew the re- 
gard which he had for Aratus, and the confidence he 
placed in him, and trusted upon that account to find 
him tractable and easy in all their affairs. But the 
king now first began to listen to Apelles, Megalaeus, 
and other courtiers, who endeavoured to darken the 
character of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to support 
the contrary parties, by which means Eperatus was 
elected genend of the Achaeans. Eperatvis, however, 
soon fell into the greatest contempt among them ; and 
as Aratus would not give any attention to their concerns, 
nothing went on well. Philip, finding that he had com- 
mitted a capita error, turned again to Aratus^ and sur- 
rendered himself entirely to his direction. As his affairs 
now prospered, and his power and reputation grew under 
the culture of that chieftain, he depended entirely upon 
him for the farther increase of both. It was evident 
indeed to all the world that Aratus had excellent talents, 
not only for guiding a commonwealth, but a kingdom 
too. For there appeared a tincture of his principles 
and manners in the whole conduct of this young prince. 
Thus the moderation with which he treated the Spar* 
tans ^ after they had offended him, his engaging beha- 
viour to the Cretans by which he conciliated the whole 
island in a few days, and the glorious success of his 
expedition against the iCtolians, gained Philip the 
honour of kiiowing how to follow good counsel, and 
Aratus that of being able to give it. 

54 The Spartans had killed Adimas, one of the Ephori, and othen 
of their citizens who were in the interest of Philip, and some c^ his 
coumellors advised hira to revenge the affront with rigour. But he 
said that as the Spartans now belonged to the Achaean league, thej 
were accountable to it ; and that it ill became him to treat with severity 
his allies, when iiis predecessor had extended his clemency to them» 
thou|;h enemies. (L.^ See Folyb. ii. This historian though be sajs 
nothmg of his behaviour to the Cretans here alluded to, gives the par* 
ticulars of his expedition against the iSStolians in detail, in his foortk 
and fiAb books.* 
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X7fK>atbis account, tiie <;p!irtt6rs fiofied him ttiU 
mpre ; and as tbey found that their private engines of 
calumny s^vailed nothing, they began to try open bat^ry , 
reviling and insulting him ^t table with the utmost ef^* 
frontery, and the lowest a|Hise. N{^, once they threw 
stopes at him, as he was retiring from supper to his 
tent. Philip, incensed at this outrage, fined them 
twenty talents, and upon their proceeding to disturb 
and einbroil his ajSairs, put them to death. 

But afterward he was carried so high by the flow of 

prosperity, aS to discover many disorderly passions. 

The native badness of his disposition broke through the 

veil, which he had thrown over it, and by degrees his 

real character appeared. In the first place he deeply 

injured young Aratus by corrupting his wife ; and this 

commerce was a long time kept secret, because he lived 

beneath his roof, where he had been received under the 

sanction of hospitality®*. He next discovered a strpn^ 

dislike to commonwealths, and to the cities that were 

under that form orgovemment. It was easy to be seen^ 

likewise, that he sought to shake off Aratus. The first 

suspicion of his intentions arose from his behaviour with 

respept to the Messenians. There were two factions 

among them, which had raised a sedition in the city* 

Aratus went to reconcile them ; but Philip, getting Uy 

the place a day before him, added stings to their mutusd 

hostility. On the one hand, he assembled the ma^- 

trates in private, and asked them, '^* Whether they had 

not laws to restrain the rabble ?" apd on the other, be 

asked the demagogues, " Whether they had not hands 

to defend them against tyrants ?" The magistrates, thus 

encouraged, attacked the popular leaders ; and they in 

their turn came with superior numbers, and murthered 

the magistrates, with nearly two hundred more of theip 

,party. 

After Philip had engaged in these detestable prac» 
tice^, which exasperated the Messenians still more 
against each other, Aratus upon bis arrival made no 

55 For the particulars of this transaction, and Phih'p^a g«Bti:al cHb|;« 
•f conduct, BC«Li?jr ixvii. 31.) and Polyb. iv.* 
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secret of his resentment, neither did he restrain his %otk 
in the severe and disparaging things which he said to 
Philip. The young man had once^ had a particular at- 
tachment to Philip, which in those days they distin- 
guished by the name of lore ; but upon this occasion 
he scrupled not to tell him, ** That after such a base 
action, instead of appearing agreeable, he was the ug- 
liest of mankind." 

Philip made no answer, though anger was evidentlj 
working in his bosom, and he ol\en muttered to himself 
while the other was ^peaking. He pretended, however, 
to bear it with the utmost calmness, and affecting to 
appear the man of subdued temper and refined man* 
ners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, and took him from 
the theatre to the castle of Ithome^, under pretence of 
sacrificing to Jupiter and visiting the place. This fort 
(which is as strong as the citadel of Corinth) were it 
garrisoned, would extremely annoy the neighbouring 
country, and be almost impregnable. After Philip had 
offered his sacrifice there, and the soothsayer had 
brought him the entrails of the oi, he took them in 
both hands, and showed them to Aratus and Demetrius 
of Phariae, turning them sometimes to one and some* 
times to the other, and asking them, *^ What they jsaw 
in the entrails of the victim ; whether they warned him 
to retain this citadel, or to restore'it to the Messenians ?" 
Demetrius smiled and said, *• If you have the soul of a 
soothsayer, you wiU restore it ^ : but, if that of a kmg, 
you wifl hold the bull by both his horns.** By which 
he hinted, that he would keep Peloponnesus in entire 
subjection, if he added Ithome to the citadel of Corinth* 
Aratus remained for a long time silent ; but upon Phi* 
lip's pressing him to declare his opinion, he said, 
*• There are many mountains of great strength in Crete, 
many castles in lofty situations in Boeotia and Phocis, 
and many impregnable places in Acamania, both on 

56 In the printed fext it is * Itbomata/ which agrees with the appel- 
lation given to this fort by Poljbius ; but one of the MSS. has ' Ithome,' 
which is its name in Strabo. It was a city in Messenia. For an ac^ 
cenat of the sabjoined conversation, see Polyb. Wi. 

67 Meaning perhaps, • be deUrmined, whether f» Kftorc it tr «etj 
•J (he prineiplM of dif inatiM/* 
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tibie; coast and withiui land. Yon hare seized, none.^ 
these, and yet they all pay you a volantary obedience. 
Bbobbers indeed clieg to rocks and precipices for secu^ 
rity^ but for a king there is no socb fortress as honouD 
and humanity. These are the things that have opened 
to you the Cretan sea, these have unbarred to you the 
gate£^ o£ Peloponnesus. By these, in short, it is that al 
so early a period in life you are become general of the 
one^ and sovereign of the others" While he was yefc 
speaking, Philip returned the entrails to the soothsayer ; 
and takingAratus by the band;drew him along, andsaid, 
^ Come on then, let us go as we came :" intimating that 
he had over-ruled him, and deprived him of such an 
acquisition as that city would have proved. 

After this Aratus began to withdraw from couBt, and 
gradually to give up all correspondence with Philip. 
He refused also to accompany him in his expedition 
into Epirus, though applied to for that purpose ; choos- 
ing to stay at home, lest tie should share in the disTB* 
pute x>f his actions. But when Philip had lost his fleet 
with the utmost di^race in the Roman war, and no^ 
thing succeeded to his. wish^ he returned toPeloponne« 
sus, and tried once mar^ what art could effect to impose 
upon the lytessenians^ Finding, however, that his de^ 
si^s were discovered, he had recourse to open hostili- 
ties, and ravaged their country. . Aratus then saw aR 
his meanness, mid broke with him entirely. By this 
tinie, likewise, he had learned that he had dishonoured 
his son's bed; but though the inj^aiiy lay:heavyon htmi 
he concealed it from hk son, because he could only 
inform him that he had been ill-used, without being 
able to help him to the means of revenge. There seemed 
to be a great and unnatural chaise in Philip, who from 
a mild and sober young prince had become a libidinous 
and cruel tyrant : but in fact, it was. not a change of 
disposition ; it was only discovering in a time of full 
security the vices wMch his fears had lopg concealed* 
That his regard for Aratus had originally a considerable 
mixture of fes^ and reverence, appeared even from the 
method which he took to destroy him. For though he 
was very desirous of effecting that cruel purpose, be- 
cause he oeither looked upon himself as anabsolate 
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|Nince« or a king, or even a freeman, 6o long as Arattid 
ured ; yet he would not attempt any thing against hina 
in the way of open force, but desired Tbaurion, one of 
his friends and generals, to take him off in a private 
manner in his absence. At the same time, he recom- 
mended poison. That officer accordingly, baring 
formed an acquaintance with him, gave him a dose not 
of a sharp or violent kind, but such a one as causes 
lingering heats and a deep cough, and gradaally biing9 
the body to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of the 
cause of his disorder ; but, knowing that it availed no- 
thing to discover it to the world, he bore it quietly and 
in silence, as if it had been an ordinary distemper. 
When one of his friends indeed came to visit him in his 
chamber, and expressed his surprise at seeing him spit 
blood, he said, '* Such, Cephalon, are the fruits of 
royal friendship*." 

Thus died Aratus at JEpnm ^, aflter he had been 
seventeen times general of the AchsBans. That people 
were desirous of having him buried there, and would 
have deemed it an honour to give him a magnilicent 
funeral, and a monument worthy of his life and cha* 
racter. But the Sicyonians considered it as a misfor- 
tune to have him interred any where but among them- 
selves, and therefore persuaded the Achsans to indulge 
them with the disposal of the body. As there was an 
ancient law that had been observed with reli^ous care, 
against burying any person within their walls, and they 
were afraid to transgress it upon this occasion, they sent 
to Delphi to inquire of the priestess of Apollo, and she 
returned this answer i 

What holy rite§ for liberty restored 
Sicyon sh^H pay to her departed lord. 
She asks : who gradges him a resting place, 
Of earth, and skies, and seas, is the disgrace. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achasans, particu* 

66 Jarenal knew the miserw magnmqtu pattor amiciiuBf ir. 75. And 
David appears to have formed nearly a similar estimate of the stability 
•f princely regard. Ps. cxlri. 2.* 

59 B. C. 213. and, according to Blair, iEt 08 ; but Ricard fsyf, 
only 58.* 
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larly to the people of Sicyon. They changed the day 
of mourning ipto a festival, and adorning themselveit 
mth garlands and white rehes, brought the corpse with 
flongs and dances from ^gium to Sicyon. There they 
selected the most conspicuous ground, and interred him 
as the founder and deliverer of their city. The place is 
still called Aratiam, and there they offer two yearly 
sacrifices ; one on the fifth of the month Ojesius^ 
(which the Athenians call Anthesterion;) the day upon 
which he delivered the city from the yoke of tyrants, 
whence they denominate the festival Soteria, and the 
other on his birth-day. The first sacrifice was offered 
by the priest of Jupiter the Preserver, and the second 
by the son of Aratus, who upon that occasion wore a 
girdle^, not entirely white, but with a stripe of purple 
in the midst. The music was sung to the harp by the 
choir, that belonged to the theatre. The procession 
was led up by the master of the Gymnasium, at the 
head of the boys and young men ; the senate followed 
crowned with flowers, and such other of the citizens as 
chose to attend. Some small marks of the ceremonies 
observed upon those days still remain, but the chief part 
is worn out by time and other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character, that history ha^ 
given us of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, 
Philip, who was naturally wicked, and delighted to add 
insolence to cruelty, gave him potions, not of the deadly 
kind, but such as deprived him of his reason ; insomuch 
that he was led to feel inclinations shocking and mon** 
strous, and to delist in things which not only disho- 
noured, but destroyed him. Death, therefore, which 
took him off in the flower of his age, was considered not 
as a misfortune, but a deliverance. The vengeance how* 
ever of Jupiter, the Patron of hospitality and friend- 
ship, visited Philip for his breach of both, and pursued 
him throughout life. For he was beaten by the Ro* 
mans, and forced to yield himself to their discretion. 
In consequence of which he was stripped of all his 
acquisitions, surrendered the whole of his ships except 
five, obliged himself to pay a thousand talents, and 

€0 Irfo^iei signifies also * a fillet.' 
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<deli?^ed Us son as a hosi^e. He eveii held Macedoa, 
«nd its dependencies, at the mercy of the cooqiieron. 
Amidst aU these nusfortanes, he possessed only one 
Messing, a son of superior virtue, and him he put to 
death, from his envy and jealousy of the honours which 
the Romans paid him. His crown he left to his other 
son Perseus, who was heheved not tohehis, but a suppo- 
sititious child bom of a sempstress named Gnatha^nm. 
It was over him that Paokis JEmiHns triumphed, and in 
him ended the royal race of Antigonus ^ ; whercfas the 
posterity of Aratus remained to our days, and still con- 
turaes in Sicyon and Pellene. 

61 See Life ofDemetriua, vol YU. p. 55. note. 
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SUMMARY. 



Danger of undisciplined troops^ Changes among the Ro-. 
mansafter the death of jSTero, Birth and outset of 
Galba : his behaviour in the government of Spain. He 
places himself at the head of Vindex^s revolted troops : 
how Nero receives the news, Galba repents of the mea' 
9ure ; learns that the people and senate have declared 
him einperor. Great influence of Nymphidius Sahi- 
nus at Home, fie aspires secretly to the supreme power. 
Virginius Rufus acknowledges Galba, who receives an 
embassy from the senate. Oiaracter of Titus Vinius^ 
Nymphidius jealous of his interest with Galba : attempts 
to supplant the new emperor. Antonius Honoratus se- 
^.ures the proitprian cohort to Galba. Nymphidius is 
slain. Tyrannical acts of Galba, Insolence of the le- 
gion of seamen : Galba orders the cavalry to fall upon 
them ; compels the stage-players, ^c. to refund Ner6*s 
houfUies. Vinius leadt him into this sordid conduct. " 
General hatred of Galba. He resolves to adopt a suc- 
cessor. Otho. How he insinuates himself into Galba^s 
good graces. Vinius recommends his adoption. The 
German army proclaim Fitellius emperor. Galba goes 
to the camp to ^eclare Piso his successor. Otho intrigues 
with the army ^t Rome, and is proclaimed emperor. A 
report of his death. Galba is dain. Otho declared 
emperor by the senate. Character of Galba. 
VjoL, VII. 29 
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ipRicRATEs, the Athenian general, thought that a sol- 
dier of fortune should have an attachment both to mo- 
ney ^ and pleasuie, that his passions might induce him to 
fight with more boldness for a supply. But most others 
are of opinion tbat.the main body of an army, like the 
healthy natural body, should have no motion of its own, 
but be entirely guided by the head. Hence Paulus 
^milius, when he found his army in Macedon talkative, 
busy, and ready to direct their general, is said to hare 
issued orders, ** That each should keep his hand fit 
for action, and his sword sharp, and leave the rest to 
him." And Plato, perceiving that the best general can- 
not undertake any thing with success, Onless his troops 
be sober and perfectly united to support him, conclu* 
ded that to know how to obey required as generous a 
disposition, and as rational an education, as to know 
how to command : for these advantages would correct 
the violence and impetuosity of the soldier by the mild- 
ness and humanity of the philosopher. Among other 
fiAal examples, what happened among the Romans after 
the death of Nero is sufficient to prove, that nothing is 
more dreadful than an undisciplined army actuatedonly 
by the impulse of their own ferocity. Demades, ob- 
serving the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian 
army, after the death of Alexander, compared it to the 
Cyclops ^ after his eye was put out. But the Roman 
empire more resembled the extravagant passions and 
ravings of the Titans, as related by the poets, when it 
was torn to pieces by rebellion, and turned its arms 
against itself; not so much through the ambition of 
the emperors, as the avarice and licentiousness of the 
isoldiers, who drove out emperors like nails one by 
another. 

1 This is illuitrated by Lucullas* soldier, in'Harace ; 
— «6i< €0, quizonam perdidiifinquii. 

2 Folyphemws. 
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Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of a tyrant of Pherae, 
who reigned in Tbessaly only ten months^ and was then 
slaiQ, in derision of the sudden change called him a 
* theatrical tyrant.' But the palace of the Caesars re- 
<:eivediour emperors ina less space of time, one entering 
and another making his exit, as if they had only been 
Acting a part upcfn the stage. The Romans indeed had 
One consolation amidsttheir misfortunes, that they needed 
no other revenge upon the authors of them, than to see 
them destroy each other ; and with the greatest justice 
those fell the hrst who had corrupted thefarmy , and taught 
them to expect so much upon the change of emperor ; 
thus dishonouring a glorious action by. mercenary consi* 
deration and turning the revolt from Nero into treason. 
For Nymphidius Sabinus (who, as we observed before ^, 
was joined in commission with Tigellinus, as captain of 
the praetorian cohorts) after Nero's affairs had become 
desperate, and it was plain that he intended to retire 
into Egypt, persuaded the army, as if Nero had already 
ahdicated, to declare Galba emperor; promising every 
soldier of the praBtorian cohorts seven thousand five 
hundred drachmas, and the troops that were quartered 
in the provinces twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a 
man ; a siim, which it was impossible to collect, without 
doing infinitely more mischief tq^the empire than Nero 
bad-done in his whole reign. 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and «oon 
afterward destroyed Galba himself. They deserted 
Nero in hopes of receiving the money, and despatched 
Galba because they did not receive it. They subse* 
qilently sought for another, who might pay them that 
sum ; but they ruined themselves by their rebellions.and 
treasons, without gaining what they had been taught to 
expect. ^To give a complete and exact account of the 
affairs of those times, belongs to the professed historian. 
It fells, however, within my province, to lay before the 
reader the most remarkable circumstances in the tives 
of the Caesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was 

3 la the Life of Nero, which is lost. It is supposed, that Plutarch 
had ivritten the Lives of the Twelve Caesars.^ 
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the richefit priFate man, that ever rose to tbe impena! 
dignity. But though his extraction was of the noblest, 
from the faouly of the Servii, he yet thought it a greater 
honour to be related* to Qaiataa Catuhis Ca|»itoltiius, 
who was the first man in his time for virtue and repu* 
tation^ though he voluntarily left to others the pre-emi- 
nence in power- He was also related to Livia^ the wife 
of Augustus^ and by her interest he was raised from 
the othce which he had in the palace, to the dignity of 
consul. It is said, that he acquitted himself of his com* 
mission in Germany with honour ; and that he gained 
more credit than most commanders, during his procon- 
sulate in Africa^. But his simple parsimoiiious way of 
living passed for avarice in an emperor ; aikd the pride, 
which he then to<^ in eomomy 4md «trict temperance) 
was afterward out of character. 

He was sent governor into Spain foy Nepo before that 
emperor had learned to fear such of the citizens as had 
great authority in Rome« Besides, the mildness of his 
temper, and his advanced time of life, promised a cautious 
and prudent conduct. The emperor's receivers^enerai^ 
an abandoned set of men, harassed the provinces in the 
most cruel manner. €lalha could not assist them against 
their persecutors ; but his concern for their imsfortunes, 
which appeared not less than if he had been a sidferer 
himself, afforded them some consolation, even while 
they were condemned and sold for slaves. Many son^ 
were made upon Nero, and sung every where ; and as 
Galb^ did not endeavour to suppress them, or ^n 
the receivers-general in their resentment, that was aetr* 
Gumstanee which endeared him still more to the natives* 
For by this time he had contracted a friendship with 
them, having long been their governor. He had born^ 

4 S«e Snet. Galb. 2.* ■ ) . 

5 In cooaeqoeace of his attention to her, she bequeathed him an iiv 
mense legacy, which however Tiberius very considerably reduced, and 
90 reduced, never paid. (Id. ib. 5.)* 

6 Which lasted two years, and that amidst domestic and fomteo (a* 
mults, which he happily composed. (Id. ib. 7.)» 

7 EviTpoiroi, proeuratoret. These men had full powers to collect 
the revenues, and stack at no aets of oppression in the course of their 
procee<lin|^ They were originally appointed by Aogastiis (Dion. 
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vthat commissioD eight years, when Junius Vindex, who 
commanded in Gaul» revoked against Nero. Galba, it 
is said, before this rebellion broke out, had intimations 
of it in letters fromVindex; but he neither countenanced 
•nor discovered it, as the governors of other provinces 
did, who sent the letters they had received to Nero, and 
thus did aU they could to ruin the project. Yet those 
same governors, by subsequently joining in the conspi- 
racy against their prince, evinced that they could betrajT 
not only Vindex but themselves. 

But after Vindex had openly commenced hostilities, 
lie wrote to Galba, desiring^ him " To accept the im» 
perial dignity, and give a head to the strong Gallic body 
.which so much wanted one ; which had not fewer than 
a hundred thousand men in arms, and was able to raise 
a still greater number." 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some ot 
them advised him to wait, and see what motions there 
might be in Rome, or inclinations for a change. But 
Vintus, captain of one of the prsetorian cohorts, said, 
«* What room is th<^e, Galba, for deliberation ? To in- 
quire whether wAhall continue faithful to Nero, is to 
have already revolted*. There is no medium. We 
must either accept the friendship of Vindex, as if Nero 
was our declared enemy ; or accuse and fight Vindex, 
because he desires that the Romans should have Galba 
for their emperor, rather than Nero for their tyrant." . 
Upon this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for enfran* 
chising all that should present themselves. The report 
of this quickly drew together a multitude of people, 
who were desirous of a change ; and he had no sooner 
mounted the tribunal,ihan with one voice they declared 
. him emperor. . He did not immediately accept the title, 
but accused Nero of great crimes, and lamented the fate 
of many Romans of distinction whom he had barbarous- 
ly slain: after which he declared, ** That he would 
serve his country with his best abilities, not as Caesar 
or emperor, but as lieutenant to the senate and people 
•fRome^." 

' a* Quidilibirantt desciterwii. (Tac. Hist ii. 77.) 

9 Dioo Cassias informs us, that this declaration was made nine months 
tod thirtttfo fia/s before Galba^s death, and ^oniequ^otlj on the thIHl 

OQ * 
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That it was a just and raticnial seheme^ wbieh Vinkt 
adopted ia calling Galba to the empure, requires no bet« 
ter proof than Nero himself. For though he pretend- 
ed to look upon the commotions in Gaol as nothing, yet 
when he received the news of Galba's revolt, which he 
happened to do just after he had bathed and 99I dawn 
to supper, in his madness he overturned the table» 
When the senate, however, had declared Galba an «n« 
emy to his country, he affected to despise the danger, 
and, attempting to be meny upon it, said to his friends, 
*< I have long wanted a pretence to raise money, and 
this will furnish me with an excellent one. The<^uls, 
when I have conquered them, will be a fine booty, and 
in the meantime I will take possession of Galba's estate, 
since he is a declared enemy, and dispose of it as I think 
fit/' Accordingly, he issued directions that it should 
be sold ; which Galba no sooner heard, than he expo^ 
sed to sale all that belonged to Nero i&Spain, and more 
readily found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general, and the 
governors of provinces declared f^ Galba ; only Clo« 
dius Macer in Africa, and Virginiui%ufiis in GKermany, 
stood out and acted for themselves, but upon d^erenl 
motives. Clodins, being conscious to himself of much 
rapine and many murthers, to which his avarice and 
cruelty had prompted him, was in a fluctuating state, and 
could not resolve either to assume or reject the purple t 
and Virginius, who commanded some of the best l^on^ 
in the empire, and had been oflen urged by them to take 
the title of emperor declared, ** That he w<kild oei* 
ther take it himself,, nor suffer it to be taken by any 
other, but the person whom- the senate should nanie.'^ 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at first. But 
after the forces of Virginius and Vindex had over|>owered 
their generals, like charioteers no longer able to guide 
the reins, and forced them to fight, Vindex lost twaitV 
thousand Gauls in the batUe, and despatched himsen. 
A report was then current that the victorious aravf, in 
consequence of so signal an advantage, would insist upcm 

of April, A. D. 68 : fpr b^ W9f alataltnated on thf fifUentb 9f ^OUgff 
in. ne foUoiring jtur. 
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Virgbius* acceptance of the imperial ^igDit]r, and that 
if he refused it, they would turn ag^nto Nero. This 
threw Galfoa ioto great consternation, and he wrote let- 
ters to Virgimus, exhorting him to act in. concert with 
btm for preserving the empire and liberty of the Ro» 
mans* After which he retired with his friends to Colo* 
nia ^^, a city in Spain, and there spent some time ; ra* 
ther in repenting of what he had done, and wishing for 
the life of ease and leisure to which he had so long beefk 
acoustomed, than taking any of the necessary steps for 
his success. 

It was now the beginning of summer, when one evefi* 
ing, a little before night, oiie of Galba's freedmen, a 
native of Sicily ", arrived in seven days from Rome* 
Being told that Galba was retired to rest, he ran up to 
his chamber, and having opened it in spite of the re*- 
sistance Df the chamberlains, informed him, <* That as 
Nero did not appear, though he was at that time hving, 
the army first, and then the people and senate of Rome, 
had declared Galba emperor, and {that intelligence was 
quickly brought of Nero's death." He added," That 
he was not satisfied with the report, bpt went and saw 
the dead body of the tyrant, before he set out." Galbli 
was highly elevated by this intelligence, and encouraged 
the multitudes that soon attended at the door by com- 
municating it to them, though the expedition wiih which 
it had been conveyed appeared incredible. But two 
days afterward Titus Vinius, with many others, arrived 
from the camp, and brought a confirmation of the ac« 
count. Vinius '^ was promoted to an honoural^e em- ' 
ployraent ; while the freedman had \m name changed 
from Icelus to Martianus, was honoured with the privi«- 

10 Some read Clnnia, a cilj of Hiifwnia Tarvaeonefitia. Sea fUtf, 
11. N, iii. 3.* 

11 Instead of ZrncXus, should be read laeXOf, Tcelua, after Suet. Nitr. 
.49. and Galb. 14. a« weli from its recurrence tetow.* 

13 Vinius was of a pnetorian family, and had bebared irith honour 
as governor of Gallia jNarbonensis ; but wbeo be became the favourite 
andilret minister of the emperor of Rome, be «oon made his master oB- 
BOitooa to tbepeople, a nd ruined him«elf. The tmth is, be was nata- 
rally of a baa disposition, and a man of li» prini;iple8. He fd^UrsoOA. 
siSUiv ftiBAtaslcr. (Tac. Hist* i. 98. Zh) 
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lege of weariog the gold ring, and had more attentioti 
paid to him than any of the other freedmen. 

In the meantime, at Rome, Nymphidins Sabinnt^t 
the administration into his hands, not by slow and in- 
sensible steps, but with the utmost celerity. He knew 
that Galba from his advanced age, being now seventy- 
three, was scarcely able to support the journey thither, 
though carried in a litter. Besides, the forces there bad 
long been inclined to serve him ; and now they depend- 
ed upon him alone, considering him as their benefactor 
on account of the large gratuity which he had promised, 
and Galba as their debtor. He therefore immediately 
commanded his colleague Tigellinus*^ to surrender his 
sword. He gave great entertainments, at which he re- 
ceived persons of consular dignity, and such as had com*- 
manded armies and provinces ; yet he issued his invita^ 
tions in the name of Galba. He likewise instructed many 
of the soldiers to suggest it to the praetorian cohorts, that 
they should send a message to Galba, demanding that 
Nymphidius should continue their captain, and without 
a colleague. The readiness which the senate displayed 
to add to his honour and authority by calling him their 
benefactor, by going daily to pay their respects at his 
gate, and desiring that he would take upon him to pro- 
pose and confirm every decree, raised him to a much 
higher pitch of insolence ; so that in a little time he be- 
came not only obnoxious, but formidable, toihe very 
persons that paid their court to him. When the'consuls 
had charged the public messenger«( with the decrees to 
be carried to the emperor, and had sealed the instruments 
with their seal, in order that the magistrates of the towns 
through whichthey were to pass, seeing their authority, 
might furnish them at each stage with carriages for the 
greater expedition, he was offended that they had not 
made use of his seal, and employed his men to carry the 
despatches. It is said, that he even had it under con- 
sideration, whether he should not punish the consuls ; 
but, upon their apologizing and beting pardon for the 
affront, he was appeased. To ingratiate himself with 

IM Inc. (Hist. I. 72.)* 
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Uie people, he 'did not prevent them from despatchiog 
by torture such of Nero^s creatures as fell into their 
iiatids. A §^adiator^ named Spicillus, was put undei^ 
the statues of Nero, and dragged about with them in the 
Fomiii till be died. Aponius, one of the informers, was 
extended upon the gro.und,. and wagons loaded with 
stones were driven over him : many others they tore in 
ipieces, and among these s(»ne that were entirely inno- 
oent. So thatMauriscus, who had not only the character 
of one of the, best men in Rome, but really deserved iti 
said one day to the senate, '< He was afraui they would 
soon regret the loss of Nero," 

Nymphidlus, thus advancing in bis hopes, was not at 
al) displeased at being cidled the son of Caius Caesar *% 
who reigned after Tibeiius. That prince in his youth^ 
it seems, had had some commerce with his mother, who 
was the dau^ter of CahstuSf one of Caesar's freedmen 
by a sempstress^ and who was not deficient in personal 
chjamis* But it is certain that the connexion whicl^ 
CaAUS had with her, was after the birth of Nympbidius } 
and it wae belie v^ that he was the son of Martianus the 
gladiator, whom Nyn^hidia fell in love with on account 
of his pro&ssiotaal reputation ; besides^ his resemblance 
to the Radiator, gave a sanction to that opinion. Be 
that as it may, he acknowledged himself the son of 
Nymphidia, and yet insisted that he was the only per* 
aoA who deposed Nero. Not content with the honours 
and emoluments which he taojoyed on that account^and 
with Spoms, whom he took from the funeral pile while 
Nero's corpse was still bumii^^ and called Poppa^*^ \ 
he aspired to the imperial seat, and had his engines pri« 
vately at work in Rome, in which he employed his 
friends, with some kitiigaiog women and some naen of 
consular rank. He sentaSo GeUianus, one of his friends^ 
into Spain, to act as a spy upon Oalba. 

After iUke death of Nero, all things went for Galba ac« 
cording to his wish ; the uncertainty done, as to what 
p;urt Virginius Rufus would act, ^ve him a little uneasi* 

14 Caligula, vrho nicceeded Tiberiut, A. P. 37, aid was «lala 
A. IX 41.* 

15 See Suet. Nero, 28. and Dioa. Cass. Uii. 27, 28.* 
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nesi. Virgmius commaDded a powerful army^ which 
had already conquered Vindex, and he held in subjec- 
tion a rery considerable part of the Roman empire; for 
he was master not only of Germany, but of Gaul, which 
was in great agitation and ripe for a revolt. Galha, 
therefore, was apprehensive that he would listen to those 
who offered him the imperial purple. There was not 
indeed an officer of higher name or reputation than Vir- 
ginius, nor one who had more weight in the affairs of 
those times ; tor he had delivered the empire both frem 
tyranny, and. from a Gallic war. He remained true 
however, to his first resolution, and reserved the appoint- 
ment of emperor for the senate. After Nero's death 
was certainly known, the troops again pressed hard upon 
Virginius, and one of the tribunes drew his sword in the 
pavilion, and bade him receive either sovereign power 
or the steel ; but the menace had no effect. At4ast 
ftfter Fabiua Valens, who commanded one legion, had 
taken the oath of fidelity to Galba, and letters arrived 
from Rome with an account of the senate's decree^ he 
persuaded his army, though with extreme difficulty* to 
acknoivledge him. The new emperor having sent 
Flaccus Hordeonius as his successor, he admitted him 
in that quality, and delivered up to him his forces. He 
then went to meet Galba, who was on his journey to 
Rome, and attended him thither, without receiving any 
marks either of his kindness or of his resentment. The 
reason of this was, that Galba on the one hand, regarded 
him in too respectable a hght to offer him any injury ; 
and on the other, the emperor's friends (particularly 
Titus Vinius) were jealous of the progress which he 
might make in his uvour. But that officer was not 
aware, that while he was thus preventing his promo* 
tion, he was co-operating with his good genius, ia with* 
drawing him from the wars and calamities in which 
other generals were engaged, and procuring him a Ufe 
of tranquillity full of days and peace. 

The embassadors, whom the senate sent to Galba, met 
him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they paid their 
compliments, and advised him to show himself as soon 
PS possible to the people of Rome, who were very de* 
Birous to see him. He gave them a kind reception, and 
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entertained ^em in an agreeable manner. But though 
Nymphidius had sent him rich vessels, and other furni- 
ture suitable to a great prince, which he had taken out 
of Nero's palace, he made no use of any part of it ; 
every thing was served up in dishes of his own. This 
was a circumstance, that did him honour, for it proved 
him to be a man of superior sentiments, and entirely 
above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, soon endeavoured 
to convince him that these lofty sentiments, this mo- 
desty and simphcity of manners, betrayed an ambition 
for popular applause, which real greatness of mind dis- 
dains ^^ ; by fvhich argument he prevailed upon him to 
use Nero's riches, and display all the imperial magnifi- 
cence at his entertainments. Thus the old man allowed 
it to appear, that in time he would be entirely governed 
by Vinius. 

No one had a stronger passion for money than Vinius, 
neither was any man more addicted to women. While 
he was yet very young, and making his first campaign 
under Calvisius Sabinus, he brought his general's wife 
(an abandoned prostitute) one night into the camp in a 
soldier's habit, and lay with her in that part of it which 
the Romans call the Principia". For this, Caius Caesar 
put him in prison ; but, upon that prince's death, he 
was released. Afterward, happening to sup with Clau- 
dius Caesar, he stole a silver cup. The emperor, being 
informed of it, invited him the following evening, but 
ordered the attendants to serve him with only earthen 
vessels. This moderation of the emperor seemed to 
show that the theft was deserving of ridicule, rather 
than of serious resentment : but his subsequent conduct 
when he had Galba and his revenues at command, 
served partly as the cause, and partly as the pretence, 
for many events of the most tragical kind. 

16 In the text mi non'^Tnia iin70Anv, ora^i8<rav outtiv. As it is diffi- 
cult to make sense of this, Du Soul ingeniously proposes to read mi 
AKOM^OTHTA MEFAAQN mra^isaav aumv, » and a rusticity, 
'Which thinks itself unworthy of any thing great.' The text throughout, 
in this Life, is extremely corrupt. 

17 A consecrated place, where the principal standards were £xed, 
the altars of the gods and the images of the emperor stood, and all mili- 
tary business was transacted. Tacitus, in relating this story (Hist t. 
48g do^s not mention YiniusVoanie. 
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Nymphidius on the return of GdliannSf , whom he had 
sent as a spy upon Galba, was informed that Cornelius 
Laco was appointed to the command of the guards and 
of the palace, and that the whole power would be pla* 
ced in Vinius' hands. This distressed htm exceedic^j, 
as he had no opportunity of attending the emperor, or 
speaking to him in private ; for his intentions were sus- 
pected, and all were upon their guard. In this perplex- 
ity he assembled the officers of the praBto^eian cohorts, 
and told them that, '« Galba was indeed an old man of 
tnild and moderate sentiments ; but that, instead of using 
his own judgment, he was directed entirely by Vinius 
and Laco, who made abad use of their influence. It is 
our business, therefore," continued he, ** before they 
insensibly establish themselves, and become sole masters 
as Tigellinus was, to send ambassadors to the emperor 
in the name of all the troops, and represent to him, that 
if he removes those two counsellors fVom his person, he 
will find a much more agreeable rec^tion among the 
Romans. " Nymphidius perceiving that his officers did 
not relish the proposal, but thought it absurd and pre- 
posterous to dictate the choice of friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy on his first 
accession to power, adopted another scheme. With 
the hope of intimidating Galba, he pretended sometimes 
jn his letters, that there were discontents and dangers of 
sm insurrection in Rome, sometimes that Clodius Macer 
had laid an embargo in Africa upon the corn-ships. At 
one moment he said, the German legions were in mo- 
tion ; and at another, that the same rebellious disposi- 
tion existed among those in Syria and Judaea. But as 
Galba did not give much attention or credit to his ad- 
vices, he resolved to usurp the imperial title himself, be- 
fore he arrived : though Clodius Celsus the Antiochians 
a sensible man and one of his best friends, did all he 
could to dissuade him from it ; and told him plainly, he 
did not believe there was a single family in Rome, 
that would honour him with the tide of Caesar. Many 
others, however, ridiculed Galba : and Mithridates of 
Pontus in-particular, making merry with his bald head 
and wrinkled face, said, *< The Romans think him some- 
thing extraordinary, while he is 9t a distance : but, as 
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^oon as he arrives^ they will coDsider it a disgrace to 
the times to have ever called him Caesar." 

It was resolved therefore, that Nymphidius should 
be conducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed 
emperor. But Antonius Honoratus, the first tribune, 
assembled in the evening the troops under his com* 
mand ; and blamed both himself and them, for having, 
changed so oflen in so short a time, not in pursuiance of 
the dictates of reason or the exercise of a better choice, 
but because some daemon pushed them on from one 
treason to another : ** The crimes of Nero indeed,'* said 
he, ^< may- justify our first measures. But has Galba 
murthered hts mother, or his wife ? Or has he made you 
ashamed of your emperor, by appearing as a fiddler or 
an actor upon a stage ? Yet not even these things in- 
duced us to abandon Nero ; but Nymphidius first per- 
suaded us, that he had abandoned us and fled into Egypt. 
Shall we then sacrifice Galba after Nero ; and when we 
have destroyed the relation of Livia, as well as the son 
of Agrippina, place the son of Nymphidia upon the 
imperial throne ? Or rather, after having taken ven- 
geance on a detestable tyrant in Nero, shall we not 
show ourselves good and faithful guards to Galba ?" 

Upon this speech of the tribune, all his men acceded 
to the proposal. They applied also to their fellow-sol- 
diers, and prevailed upon most of them to return to their 
allegiance. At the same time, a loud shout was heard 
in the camp ; and Nymphidius, either believing (as 
some writers state) that the troops were calling him in 
order to proclaim him emperor, or else hastening to ap" 
pease the insurrection and ^x such as he found waverings 
sm with lights to the camp ; having in his hand a speech 
I composed for him by Cingonius* Varro, which he had 
committed to memory, in order to pronounce it to the 
army. But seeing the gates ishut, and a Dumber of men 
in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. Advanc- 
ing nearer, however, he asked them : " What they in- 
tended to do, and by whose command they were under 
arms ?" They answered unanimously, «* That they ac- 
knowledged no other emperor but Galba.'* Upon which, 
pretending to adopt their opinion, he applauded their 
fidelity, and ordered his attendanti to follow his example« 

VOL. TII. 80 
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The guard opening the gs^, and snfilering him to enter 
with a few of his peo{de, a javelin was ^rown at him, 
which Septimiqs, who went before, received upon his 
shield. Bat others drawing their swords he fled, and 
was pursued into a soldier's hut, where they despatched 
him. His body was dragged into the middle of the 
camp, where they enclosed it with pales, and exposed it 
to public view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus cut off, Galba was no sooner 
informed of it, than he ordered such of his accomplices, 
as had not already despatched themselves, to be put to 
death. Among these was Cingoniua, who composed the 
oration, and Mithridates of Pontus. In this, the empe- 
ror did not proceed according to the laws and customs 
of the Romans ; neither was it indeed a popular mea- 
sure, to inflict capital punishment upon persons of 
eminence without any form of trial, though they had 
deserved death. For the Romans, deceived (as is usually 
the case) by first reports, now expected another kind 
of government. But what afflicted them most, was the 
order which he sent for the execution of Petronius 
Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity, merely because 
he had been faithful to Nero. There was some pretence 
for taking off Macer, in Africa, by Trebonianus, and 
Fonteius in Germany by Valens, because they were "in 
arms, and had forces which he might jusUy tear. But 
there was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless old 
man, should not have had a hearing, at least under a 
prince who ou^t to have preserved in his actions the 
moderation he so much affected. Such were the coin*- 
plaints against Galba upon this subject. 

When he was about five-and-twenty furlongs from tty 
city, he found the way obstructed by a disorderly crew » 
of seamen, who gathered about him on all sides. These 
had been formed by Nero into a legion^ diat they might 
act as soldiers ; an^ they now met Galba on the road to 
have their. estaUishment confirmed^ and crowded him so 
much, that he could neither be seen nor heard by those 
who came to WaitJupon him, clamorously insisting on 
having legionary colours and quarters assigned t^m. 
Gsdba would have put them off to another time ; but 
this they consideired as a deniid, and some of them even 
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drew their swords ; on which, he ordered the cavalry 
to fkll upon them. They made no resistance, but fled 
with the utmost precipitation, and many of them were 
killed in their flight *^. It was considered as an iniaus- 
picious circumstance for Galba to have entered the city 
amidst so much blood and slaughter. And those who 
before despised him as weak and inactive through age, 
now looked upon him as an object of fear and horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the extra- 
vagance and profusion with which money had been 
squandered by Nero, he fell short of the mark of pro- 
priety. When Canus, a celebrated performer on the 
flute, played to him one evening at court, after express- 
ing the highest satisfaction at the excellence of his mu- 
sic, be ordered his pursetobe brdught ; and taking out 
a few pieces of gold *% he gave them to him, telling him 
at the same time that this was a gratuity out of his own, 
not the public money. As for the money which Nero 
had lavished upon persons who pleased him on the stage 
or in the palaestra, he rigorously insisted that it should 
all, with the exception of a tenth part, be returned. 
And as persons of such dissolute lives, who make only 
a provision for the day, could ptoduce v^ry little, be 
caused inquiry to be made for all that had bought any 
thing of them, or received presents, and obliged them 
to refund. This affair extending to great numbers of 
people, and seeming to have no end, involved the em- 
peror in disgrace, and brought the public envy and ha- 
tred on Vinius } as exhibiting his master sordid and 
mean to others, while he himself pillaged the treasury 
in the most insatiable manner, arid seized aud sold what- 
ever he thought proper. 

IS Dto. Cassius informs us (hiv.) th^t seven thousand ofthe disanned 
*m«ltHud« Were out <» pieces upon 1!he apoi, and others committed to 
prisQP, vbere ilmy lav tiil Qalba^s deatb. Many, hoj^revor, w^ere still 
left. See Suet. Galb. 12, and Tac. Hist. i. 6. 

19 Suetonius (ib.) says Galba gave him five denarii. But at that 
lime, as some authors contend, there were denarii of gold. This bow- 
evj^r GronoviuSy in bis treatise on the Money of the Ancients, detiles. 
That writer adds (ib.) that when his table upon any extraordinary oc- 
casion wa9 more splendidly served than usual, be could not fon>ear 
sighing, and expressing his dissatisfaction in a manner inconsistent with 
common decency. 
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Id short, as Hestod says, 

Spare not the full cask, nor when shatlow streams 
Declares the bottom near, withdraw your band. (20.) 

So Vuiias seeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of 
the favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet at the 
same time drawing toward an end ^. 

But the aged emperor was deeply injured by Vinius, 
not only through his neglect or misapplication of things 
committed to his trust, but by his condemning or defeat- 
ing the most salutary intentions of his ma^er. This Was 
the case, with respect to the punishing of Nero's mini* 
stars. Some bad ones, it is true^ were put to death, 
among whom were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Pa- 
trobius. When these were led through the Forum to 
the place of execution, the people expressed their joy 
by loud plaudits, and called it a glorious and holy pro^ 
cession ; but both gods and men, they said, demanded 
the punishment of Tigellinus^ who had suggested the 
very worst measures, and taught Nero all his tyranny. 
That worthy gentleman, however, had secured hiiBself 
by great presents to Vinius, which were only earnests of 
still greater. Turpilianus, though obnoxious only be* 
cause he had not betrayed or hated his master on account 
of his bad qualities, and though guilty of no remarkable 
crime, was notwithstanding put to death ; while the man 
who had made Nero unfit to live, and afler he had made 
him such, deserted and betrayed him, lived and flourish- 
ed : a proof, that there was nothing which ViniuS would 
not sell, and that no moniedman had reason to despair. 
For there was no sight which the people of Rome so 
passionately coveted, as that of Tigellinus carried to ^x< 
ecution : and in the theatre, and the-circus, they con- 
tinually demanded it ; till at last the emperor checked 
them by an edict, importing that Tigellinus was in a 

20 £07. mi H|iep. 366. 

21 Thus, in the court of Galba, were to be found all thie extortion of 
Nero*8 reign. They were equally grievous, says Tacitus, (Hist. 1. 7.)" 
but not equally excused in a prince of Galba^s year; and experience* 
He had the greatest integrity of heart ; but, as the rapacity and other 
excesses of his ministers were imputed to him, he was no less hated than 
if he had committed them himself. 
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deep consomptiaDy wbieh wottld destroy him ere long, 
and that their sovereign entreated tbem not to conyert 
hts government into a tyranny by. neediest acts of 
severity. 

The people were highly displeased, but the miscreants 
only laughed at them. Tigellinus offered sacrifice in 
acknowledgement to the gods for his recovery, and pro* 
vided a grand entertainment ; and Vinius rose from the 
emperor's table to go and carouse with him, accompanied 
by his daughter, wbo wa» a widow. Tigellinus drank 
to her and said, ** I will make this cup worth two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand drachmas to you ;" at the seme 
time ordering his chief mistress to take off her own 
necklace, and give it to her. This was said to be worth 
a hundred and My thousand moi^. 

From this period, the most IncHJerate oi Galba^s pro- 
ceedings were misrepresented ^. For instajice, hk lenity 
toward the Gauls, who had been concerned in Vindex's 
conspiracy, did not escape censure. For it was believed, 
that they had gained a remission of tribute, and the free* 
dom of Rome, not from the emperor's indulgence, but 
A*om Vinius' venality. Hence, the people had a general 
dislike to Galba's administration. As for the soldiers, 
though they did not receive what had been promised 
them, they let it pass; hoping, that if they had not that 
gratuity, they should certmnly have as much as Nero 
had given them. But when they began to murmur, and 
their complaints were brought to Galba, he said (as well 
became a great prince) '^ That it was his custom to 
choose, not iko buy his soldiers*'.*' This saying how- 
ever, being reported to the troops, kindled in them the 
most deadly and irreconcileable hatred. For it seemed 
to them, that he not only sought to deprive them of the 
gratuity himself, but to set a precedent lor futof e em* 
perors. 

22 Though the peat of Galba*» coaduct was not blameleia, jjit (ac- 
cpniKng to Sa«toiiiu8, ih. and Zonaras) he kept the soldiers to their dutj ; 
punished with the utnjost severity those who, by their false accusationSi 
Bad occasioned the death of innocent persons ; delivered up to the ven- 
geance of the law such slaves as had borne witness against their naat« 
ters ; and recalled those who, under pretence of treason, bad been ex- 
iled by his predecessor. 

^ See Saet. ib., and Tac. Hist. i. 6.* 
30 * 
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The disaffection that prevailed in Rome was as yet in 
some measare kept secret, partly because some remain^ 
ing reverence for the emperor's presence, prevented 
the flame of sedition from breaking out, and partly from 
want of an open 'occasion tx> attempt a change. But the 
' troops which had served under Virginius, and were now 
commanded by Flaccus, in Germany, Uiinking that they 
had deserved great rewards for the battle which they 
had fought with Vindex, and finding that they received 
nothing, began to behave in a very refractory manner and 
could not foe appeased by their officers. Their general 
himself they utterly despised, as well on account of his 
initctivity (for he had the gout in » violent manner) as 
his want of experience in military affairs. One day at 
some public games, when the tribunes and centurions 
according to custom made vows for the* happiness of the 
emperor, the common soldiers murmured ; and when 
the officers repeated their good wishes, they answered, 
" If he is worthy." The legions, that were under Ti- 
gellinas' command, behaved with equal insolence, of 
which Galba's agents wrote him an account. He was 
now apprehensive that it was not only his age, but his 
Mrant of children ^^ which brought him into contempt ; 
and he therefore resolved to adopt some young man of 
noble birth, and declare him his successor. 

Marcus Otho was of a family by no means obscure ; 
but, at the same time, he had been from his infancy more 
notorious for luxury and love of pleasure, than most of 
the Roman youth. And, as Homer often calls Paris 
*' the husband of the beauteous Helen,'' because he had 
nothing else to distinguish him, so Otho was noted in 
Rome as the husband of Poppaea. This was the lady 
whom Nero fell in love with, while she was wife to 
Crispinus^ ; but retaining as yet some respect for his 
own wife, and some reverence for his mother, he pri« 
vately employed Otho to solicit her. For Otho's de* 
bauehery had recommended him to Nero as a friend and 
companion, and he had an agreeable way of rallying him 
upon what he called his * avarice and sordid manner of 
living.' 

24 Suet. ib. 17. 

25 This Roman knight was at first banished bv Nero, on accoant oif 
his frife, and lubieqaentlj pat to death. (Tac. Ann. ir. 71. xf'h )17.) 
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We are- told, that one day when Nero was perfuming 
himself with a very rich essence, he sprinkledaHttleof 
it upon Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day follow* 
ing, when suddenly gold and silver pipes opened on all 
sides of the apartment, and poured out essences for them 
in as much plenty as if it had been water. He applied 
to PoppaBa^ according to Nero's desire, and first seduced 
her for him by the flattering idea of having an emperor 
for her lover : after which, he persuaded her to leave 
her husband. But when he took her home as his own 
wife, he was not so-bdppy in possessing her, as miserable 
in the thought of sharing her with another. And Pop- 
paea is said not to have been displeased with this jea- 
lousy ; for it seems, she refused to admit Nero when 
Otho was absent : whether it was that she studied to 
keep Nero's appetite from cloying, or, (according to 
some) did not choose to receive the emperor as a hus* 
band, but in her wanton way took more pleasure in see* 
iDg him approach her as a gallant. Otho's life, there* 
fore, was in great danger on account of that marriage-; 
and it is astonishing that the man, who could sacrifice 
his wife and sister for the sake of Popp»a, should have 
afterward spared Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca : and it was he who 
persuaded Nero to send him out governor of Lusitania, 
upon the borders of the ocean. Otho rendered himself 
agreeable to the inhabitants by his lenity ; for he knew 
that this command was given him only as a more honour* 
able exiled* Upon Galba's revolt, he was the first 
governor of a province that came over to him ; and he 
carried with him all his gold and silver vessels to be 
tnelted down and coined for his use. • He likewise pre- 
sented him with such of his servants as knew best how to 
wait upon an emperor. He behaved to him, indeed, in 
every respect, with the utmost fidelity ; and it appeared 

26 Tacitus sajs (Ann. xiii. 45,46.) that he wooed and won h«r for 
Liimelf, and afterward by his imprudent or artful praises of her excited 
his royal master's passion.* • . 

27 And perhaps to prevent the publicity of Nero's intrigue with his 
wife, which would have been caused by his death. Upon this occasion, 
the following distich was made ; 

Cur Otho mentitostitqutBrUiSfeaulhonore,' 

UmmtMechuacaperatessBsute, (3aet.Oth.9.) 
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from the specimen which he gave, that there was d# 
deportment in the government for which he had not 
talents. He accompanied him thromgfa hi& whole joar^ 
ney, and was many days in the same carriage with him ; 
during all which time he lost no opportunity of pagring 
his court to Vinius, either by assiduities or presents : 
wid» as he always took care to leave him the first place^ 
he was secure. by his means of having the second. Be» 
side that there was nothing invidious in this station, he 
reeonunended himself by granting his favours and ser- 
vices without reward, and by his general politeness and 
affidiittty. He took most pleasure in serving the officers 
of the army, and obtained governments for many of 
Ihem, by application partly to the emperor^ and partly 
toVinius and his freedmen Icelus and Asiaticus, for 
these had the chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba visited him, he complimented the 
company of guards upon duty with a piece of gold for 
each man ; tbos practising upon and gainii^ the soldtiers^ 
while he seemed only to be doing honour to their mas- 
ter. When Galba was deliberating upon the choice of 
a successor, Vintus proposed Otho. This was not a 
disinterested overture, tor Otho had promised to marry 
Vinius' daughter, af^er Galba had adopted him^ and ap- 
pointed him his siiccessor. But Galba always showed, 
that he preferred the good of the public to any private 
consideration ; aqd in this case he sought not for the 
mftn who might be most agreeable to himself, but for 
one who promised to be the greatest blessing to the 
Romans. It can scarcely, indeed, be supposed that be 
would have appointed Otho heir even to his private^ 
patrimony, when he knew how expensive and profbsd 
be was, and that he was loaded with a debt, of five mil- 
Uons of drachmas. He therefore gave Vinius a patient 
hearing, without returning him any answer, and put off 
the afimr to another time. As he declared himself con- 
sul, however, and chose Vinius for his colleague, it was 
supposed that he would appoint a successor at the be- 
ginning of the next year, and the soldiers wished that 
Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
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iinued deliberating, the army ntutined in Geijnany *, 
AU the troops throughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
cause they had not received the promised donations, 
but those in Germany had a particular apology for their 
aversion. They alleged, " That Virginius Rufus, their 
general, had been removed with ignominy ; and that 
the Gauls, who had fought against them, were the only 
people rewarded : while all who had not joined Vindex, 
were punished ; and Gralba, as if he had owed to him 
alone the imperial diadem, honoured his memory with 
sacrifices and public libations.'* 

Such speeches as this were common in the camp, 
when the calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus 
assembled the soldiers, to take the customary oath of 
fealty to the emperor. But instead of that, they over- 
turned and broke to pieces Galba's statues, and having 
taken an oath of allegiance to the senate and people o? 
Rome, retired to their tents. Their officers were now 
as apprehensive of anarchy as of rebellion, and the fol- 
lowing speech is said to have been made upon the oc- 
casion : '* What are we doing, my fellow-soldiers ? We 
neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our alle- 
giance to the present, as if we had renounced not only 
Galba, but every other sovereign, and all kinds of obe- 
dience. Hordeonius Flaccus, it is true, is no more than 
the shadow of Galba. Let us then quit him. At the 
distance of a single day's march, Vitellins commands in 
the lower Germany, whose father was censor, and 
thrice consul, and as it were colleague to the emperor 
Claudius: and though his poverty be a circumstance 
for which some people may despise him,' it is a strong 
proof of his probity and greiatness of mind. Let us go 
and declare him emperor, and show the world that we 
know how to choose a person for that high dignity, bet- 
ter than the Spaniards and Lusitanians." 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. 
One of the standard-bearers,' however, marched off pri- 
vately, and carried the news to Vitellius that night. He ^ 
found him at table, for he was giving an entertainment 

38 Suet. Galb. 16. 
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(0 hU o$cers. The intelligence soon spread through* 
out the army ; and Fabius Valens, who commanded one 
of the legions, went next day at the head of a conside* 
rable party of horse, and saluted Vitellius emperor. 
For some days before, he had seemed to dread the 
weight of sovereign power, and totally to decline it ; 
but now being fortified with the indulgences of the ta- 
ble*, to which he had sat down at mid-day, he went oat 
and ficcepted the title of Germanicus, which the army 
conferred upon him, though he refused that of Ca&sar. 
Soon afterward, Flaccus" troops forgot the republican 
oaths, which they had taken to the senate and people^ 
and swore allegiance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was 
proclaimed emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was Informed of the insurrection 
there, he resolved, without farther delay, to proceed to 
the adoption. Some of his friends, he knew, were fi>r 
DolabeUa, and a still larger number for Otho ; but with- 
out being guided by the judgment of either party, or 
making &e least mention of his design, he sent sudden- 
ly for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scribonia, who had 
neen put to death by Nero ; a young man formed by 
nature for every virtue, and distinguished by his mo- 
desty and sobriety of manners. In pursuance of his in- 
tentions, he went down with him to the camp, to bestow 
upon him the title of Caesar, and declare him his sac* 
cesser. But he had no sooner left his palace, than 
very inauspicious presages appeared : and in the camp, 
WfaOe he was delivering a speech to the army, reading 
some parts and pronouncing others from memory, the 
many claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, the vio- 
lent rain that fell, and the darkness that covered botl) 
the camp and the city, plainly announced that the gods 
did not approve the adoption, and that the issue would 
be unfortunate. The countenances of the soldiers like- 
wise were black and lowering, because even upon this 
ceremony^ there was no donaitioii. 

29 For mttances of tht varioua 'mdmlgeni;^* of this jflaperial g^vr' 
mand, see Suet. Vitell. 13., Tac. Hist. ii. e2,» 

30 Tacitus informs as, that a little exertion of liberality would have 
gained the army, and.that Craiba sufiered by an unseasonable attention 
to the purity ofancienl tUnes. (Hist. i. 18.) 
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As to Pido, all who w^re present could not but w.ondei* 
that, so far as they could conjecture from his voice and 
look, he was in no respect disconcerted by so great an 
honour, though he did not receive it without sensibility ^, 
On the contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared 
strong marks of resentment, and of the impatience, with 
which he bore his disappointment. For his not obtain- 
ing the honour to which he had been thought worthy 
of aspiring, and which he lately believed himself very 
near possessing, seemed a proof of Galba's hatred and 
displeasure. He was not, therefore, without apprehen-> 
sion of what might befall him afterward ; and dreading 
Galba, execrating Piso, and full of indignation against 
Vinius, he retired with this confusion of passions in his 
heart. But the Chaldaeans and other soothsayers, whom 
he had always about him, would not suffer him entirely 
to relinquish his hopes or abandon his design. In par* 
ticular he relied upon Ptolemy ^, because he had for- 
merly predicted, that he should not fall by the hand of 
Nero, but survive him and live to ascend the imperial 
throne. For, as the former part of the prophecy had 
proved true« he thought he had no reason to despair of 
the latter. None however exasperated him more against 
Galba, than those who condoled with him in private, 
and pretended that he had been treated with great in- 
gratitude. Besides, there were many people that had 
lourished under Tigellinus and* Nymphidius, and now 
lived in poverty and disgrace, who in order to recom- 
mend themselves to Otho, expressed the utmost indig- 
nation at his treatment, and urged him to revenge it. 
Among these were Veturius, who was Optio or centu- 
rion's deputy, and Barbids who was Tesserariusy or one 
of those that carry the word from the tribunes to the 
centurions ^. Onomastus one of Otho's freedmen joined 

31 See an excellent speech, which Tacitus ascribes to Galba upon 
Ibis occasion, (ib. 15, 16.) 

32 See Tac. Hist. i. 22. Called by Suetonias (0th. 4.) * Seleucos.'* 

33 The way of setting the nightly guard was by a tessera (or tally) 
with a particular inscription, given from one centurion to another 

^throughout the army, tilt it came round to the tribune, by whom it had 
first been delivered. 

The text, In this place, is corrupt. Lipsius rightly observes that in- 
stead of dr of/yikuv and St* oirrDpuv, w« should read SiajjtXnv and 
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tbem, and went from troop to troop, corrupting some 
with money and others with proDaises. They were, in- 
deed, corrupt enough already, and wanted only an op- 
portunity of putting their designs in execution. If they 
had not been extremely disaffected, they could not have 
been prepared for a revolt in so short ai space of time as 
that of four days, which was the whole interval between 
the adoption and the assassination ; for Piso and Galba 
were both slain on the sixth day following, which was 
the fifteenth of January. Early in the morning Galba, in 
the presence of his friends, sacrificed in the palace. 
Umbricius the soothsayer no sooner took the entrails in 
his hands, than he declared, not in enigmatical expres- 
sions but plainly, that there were signs of considerable 
troubles, and of treason threatening immediate danger to 
the emperor^*. Thus Otho was almost delivered up to 
Galba by the hand of the gods ; for he stood behind the 
emperor, listening with the utmost attention to Umbri- 
cius' observations. These threw him into great confu- 
sion, and his fears were evinced by his change of co- 
lour ; when his freedman Onomastus came, and told htm 
that the architects were arrived, and waited for him at 
his house. This was the signal for Otho's meeting the 
soldiers. He pretended therefore that he had bought 
an old house, which these architects were to examine ; 
and passing by what is called Tiberius' palace, pro- 
ceeded to that part of the Forum where stands the 
gilded pillar that terminates all the great roads in 
Italy^. 

^imrmpuv. It will then run that: ouru jcip moXkvt&i oi dioyytkav wi 
SioffTDpcov t»imp£<naj rikavn. Bat, even then, Plutarch will not have 
given a deacription of the principal ofiices of the Optio and the Tesse- 
rarius. Messengers, it is true, thej were ; but spies only occasionally. 
It is necessary hovirever to translate the text thus amended, at least in a 
note ; « So they are called, who perform the offices of messengers and 
Bpjes.» (L.) 

The two soldiers in question were introduced by Onomastus to Otho, 
whehce Tacitus (ib. 25.) observes, Suseepere duo manipularts in^ri- 
urn popvli Romani transferendum, et transtuUrunt* 

34 Adding, according to Sact. (Galb. 19.) JVon longe percussvres 
abesae, • That his murtherers were at no great distance.'* 

35 This pillar was set up by Augustus, when be look the high- ways 
under his inspection, and had the distances of places from Rome marked 
upon it. (L.) See Plin. H. N. iii. 5., * Dion Cgss. liv. «. Seeals©Br*lier 
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The soldiers who received hkn, and saluted hin^ 
emperor, are said to have beeii not more than twenty- 
three. So that, though he had nothing of the dastardly 
spirit which the deliQacy of his constitution and the 
effeminacy of his life seemed to declare, but on the con- 
trary was firm and resolute in time of danger, yet upon 
this occasion he was intimidated and wished to retire ; 
but the soldiers would not suffer it. They surrounded 
the chair* with drawn swords, and insisted on its pro- 
ceeding to the camp. In the meanwhile Otho desired 
the bearers to make haste, often declaring that he was 
alostman. There were some who overheard him ; and 
they rather wond^ered at the hardiness of the attempt 
With so iimall a party, than disturbed themselves about 
the consequences. As he was carried through the 
Forum,. about the same number as the first joined him, 
and others subsequently by three or four at a time. The 
whole party then saluted him < Caesar,' and conducted 
him to the camp, flourishing their swords before hini. 
Martialis, the tribune who kept guard that day, know- 
ing nothing (as we are told) of the conspiracy, was sur- 
prised and terrified at sO unexpected a sights and suffered 
them to enter. When OthO was within the camp, he 
met with no resistance, for the conspirators gathered 
about such as were strangers to the design, and made if 
their buisness to explain it to them ; upon which, at first 
from fear, and afterward out ofchoice, they joined them 
by one or two at a time. 

The intelligence was immediately carrie Galba 
while the soothsayer was yet in attendance, and had the 
entrails in his hands : so that they who had before been 
most incredulous in matters of divination, and even held 
them in contend were astonished at the divine inter- 
po^ion in the accomplishment of this presage. People 
of all sorts now crowding from the Forum to the palace, 
Vihius and Laco, with some of the emperor's freedmen, 
stood before him with drawn swords to defend him.' 
Piso went out. to speak to the life-guards and Mariud* 

ib Tac. Hist. i. 27. CaiusGracchos, about abandred y^ars before, ha(^ 
«T!ected mile-stones. See LifeiToI. VI. p. 218:* 

36 Soetonuus-SMrs, he got into a womanU aeclan^jvhich WM of.fu 
' looser kind, in order to be the better concealed. (Otb. 6.) 
VOL. VII. 31 
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Celstid, a man of great courage and hooour, was se&t id 
secure the Illyriao legion, which lay in Vipsanios* por^ 
tico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. ViniuS 
endeavoured to dissuade him from it ; but Celsus imd 
Laco encouraged him to go, and expressed themselves 
with some sharpness against Vinius. In the mean time^ 
a strong report prevailed^ that Otho had been slain in 
the camp; soon after which Julius Atticus, a soldier of 
some note among the guards, came up, and crying <' He 
was the man that had killed Caesar's enemy," made 
his way through the crowd, and displayed his bloody 
sword to Galba. The emperor fixing his eye upon him 
said, '* Who gave you orders?" He answered, "My 
allegiance, and the oath which I had taken ;" and the 
people expressed their approbation in loud plaudits. 
Gfalba then went out in a sedan-chair, wfth a design to 
sacrifice to Jupiter, and show himself to the people. But 
he had no sooner reached the Forum, than the rumouT 
changed like the wind, and news met him that Otho was 
master of the camp. Upon this occasion, ad it was na* 
tural among a multitude of people, some csdled out to 
him to advance and some to retire, some to take courage 
and some to be cautious. His chair was tossed back« 
ward and forward, as in a tempest, and ready to be 
#verset ; when there appeared first a party of horse, and 
then another of foot, issuing from the Basilica of Paulus 
and crying out, " Away with this private man 1" Num- 
bers were at this time running about^ not to separate by 
flight, but to possess themselves of the porticos and emi- 
Aences about the Forum, as it were to enjoy some public 
sipectacle. Atilius Vergilio beat down bne ;of Galba's 
statues, which served as a signal for hostilities, and they 
attacked the chair on all sides with javeUns. As those 
Uid not despatch him, they advanced sword in hand. In 
thjis time of trial none rose up in his defence but one 
man, who indeed, among so many millions, was the on^ 
•jie that did honour to the Roman enipire. This was 
Sefenpronius Densus ^ a centurion, who without any par*' 

37 !• (he Greek text« it is < Tadutrus ;' bat that text (as we ob* 
urvei before) in tke Uf^ ^ C^alba, is ettrtmel/ corrupt. We Jfare 
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ttcular obligations to Galba, and only from a regard to 
henour aad the lair, stood forth to defend the chair. 
First of all, he lifted up the vine-branch, with which the 
centarions chastise such as deserve stripes ; and then 
called out to the soldiers who were pressing forward, 
and commanded them to spare the emperor. They 
fell upon him notwithstanding, and he drew his sword 
and fought a long time, till \\e i:eceived a stroke in the 
ham, which brought him to the ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
lake, and Galba tumbhngout of it, they ran to kill him. 
At the, same time, he presented Ibis throat, and said^ 
** Strike, if it be for the good of Rome ^^'* He received 
many strokes upon the arms and legs, for he had a coat 
of mail upon his body. According to most accounts it was 
Camurius^a soldier of the fifteenth legion, that despatch* 
ed him ; though some say it was Terentius, some Area- 
dius®,and others Fabius Fabulus : They add, that when 
Fabius had cut ofl his head, he wrapped it up in the 
skirt of his garment, because it was so bald that he could 
take no hold of it. His associates however would not 
suffer him to conceal it, but insisted that he should let 
itie world see what an. exploit he had performed ; he 
therefore fixed it upon the point of his spear, and swing- 
ing about the bead of a venerable old man, and a mild 
prince, who was both Pootifex Maximus and consul, he 
ran on (like the Bacchanals with that of Pentheus) bran- 
dishing his spear, that was dyed with the blood trickling 
from it. 

' When the head was presented to Otho, he cried out, 
*' This is nothing my fellow-soldiers ; show me the 
hej^d of Piso." It was brought not long afterward ; for 
that young prince being wounded, and pursued by one 
Marcus, was killed by him at the gates of the temple of 
Vesta. Vinius was also put to the sword, though he de- 
clared himself an accomplice in the conspiracy, and 
protested that it was against Otho's orders that be suf- 

therefore giVea ' Densus' from Tacitus ; as * VergiUV instead of * Ser* 
cello,* abore. 

38 Suet. Galb. 20., Tac. Hist, i, 41.* 

39 In Tacitus, *Leucaoiua.* That historian makes no meotioD of 
Fabius. 
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fered. They cat off bis head however, suad that of Lsmso. 
and carrying them to Otho, demanded 4heir reward : 
Eor, as Archilochus says, 

We bring seven warriors oal^ to your ient. 
Yet thousands of us killM them. 

So in this case, many who had no share in the action ^ 
bathed their hands and swords in the blood, and exhibiting 
them to Otho, claimed their recompense. It appeared 
afterward, from the petitions given in, that the ntnnber 
of them was a hundred and twenty ; and ViteHius, having 
sought them out, put them all to death; Maritis Ceisus 
also coming to the camp, many accused him of hariiig 
exhorted the soldiers to stand by Galba, and the balk 
of the army insisted that he should suffer. But Otho 
anxious to save him, and yet afraid of cotrtradictingtfaem, 
told them, ^' He did not choose to have him executed so 
soon, because he had several important questions to put 
to him." He ordered him therefore to be kept in chains, 
and delivered him to persons in whom he could best 
place his conjfidence^. 

The senate was immediately assembled"; and as if 
they were become different men, or had other gods to 
swear by, they took the oath to Otho, which he had be* 
fore taken to Galba, but had not kept ; and gave him 
the titles of * Ca&sar' and ' Augustus,' while the bodies 
of those that had been beheaded lay in their consular 
rob6s in the Forum. As for the heads , the soldiers when 
they had no farther use for them, sold that of Vinios to 
his daughter for two thousand five hundred dm^mas. 
Piso's was given t6 Ihs wife Verania, at her request^ ; 
and Galba'sto the servants of Patrobius and ViteMius", 
who after they had treated it with the utmost insolence 
and outrage, threw it into a place called Sesterttnm^, 

40 He had been most faithful to G&n>ft; and Otho judleimaBly/BS it 
appeared in the issue, ho|)ed he would prore as faithful to himsi^ (Tac. 
Hist. i. 71.^ His integrity indeed gained the admiration, and bis pre- 
servation the applause, even of those who bad urged bis execution.* 

41 Tacitus (Hist i. 47.) says, she purchased it 

42 Galba had put Patrobius to death, but we know not why the ser- 
vants of Vitellius should have desired to treat his remains with mdignity, 

43 Lipsius siiys, it was so called 914. semUerHum, as being two mil^ 
and a half from the city -^X^.) but it aj^ara from Tacitus, that Galba*9 
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where the bodies of those are cast that are put to deaft 
by the emperorSi Galba's corpse was carried away> 
with Otho^s permission, by Helvidius Priscus, aod bQ* 
ri^d in the night by his freedman Argius. 

Such is the history of Gralba ; a man who, in the 
points of family and fortune distinctly considered, was 
exceeded by few of the Romans, and who in the union 
of both was superior to all : he had lived likewise in 
great honour and with the best reputation, under five 
emperors ; and it was rather by hischaracter^ than by 
force of arms, that he deposed Nero. As to the rest 
who conspired against the tyrant, some of them were 
thought unworthy of the imperial diadem by the peo- 
ple, and others by themselves : but Galba was invited 
to accept it, and only followed the sense of those, who 
called him to that high dignity. Nay ,^ when he gave 
the sanction of his name to Vindex, that which before 
was termed rebellion was considered only as a civil 
war, because a man of princely talents was then at the 
head of it. So that he did not so much want the empire^ 
as the empire wanted him : and with these principles he 
attempted to govern a people corrupted by Tigellinus 
and Nymphidius, as $cipio, Fabricius, and Camilluji 
governed the Romans of their times. Notwithstanding 
bis advanced age, through all the military department 
be showed himself a chief worthy of ancient Rome. 
]But in the civil administration he delivered himself up 
to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfranchised slaves, .who 
sold every thiQg» in the same manner as Nero had lefl 
all to his insatiable vermin. The consequence of this 
was, that no man regretted him as an emperor, though 
ahnost all were moved with pity at his miserable fate* 



lead wftB. only carried to Petrobios* tomb. Of HeWidiiis PrisciVi, neither 
lacitas (ib. 49.) nor Suetonius (ib. 20.) make anjr me«ti0ii> Upfn tKis 
K^casion.* 
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THE 

LIFE OF OTHO* 

SUMMARY. 

(Mho takes posHssion of his new digmty, and enten upon 
the discharge of its duties ;.puts T^gellinus to death ; 
and suffersthe populace to give him the name of* J^erol* 
Turbulent behaviot^r of me seventeenVi prcRtbrian co- 
hort ; appeased by Oiho, He writes to Vitettius : the 
anrwer. Various omens. He marches to meet VitelUus* 
lieutenants. Insolence of Fitellius* troops. Otho^sfoT' 
ces gain some advantage over them. Otho, in opposi' 
tion to the counsels of his officers ^ determines io give 
battle, ^irmshes between the pdrties, Ofho orders 
his officers to proceed to the attack^ and is beaten; 
causes of his defeat. His army send deputies , and take 
the oath to Fitellius. Horrible carnage in ^e battle, 
Attaehnent of(kho*s attendant soldiers to their general; 
he addresses them; sends away such of his friends aiul 
senators^ as are present ; and kills himself. His troops 
give his body a magnificent interment ; and take the ' 
oath to ViteUius. 

Tse new emperor went early in the moraing to the 
capitol, and sacrificed ; after which he ordered Marios 
CeUns to be brought before him, received him with 
great marks ofhis regard, and desired him rather to for- 
get the cause of his confinement, than to remember his 
release. Celsns neither showed any meanness in his 
acknowledgments, nor any want of gratitude. He sud, 
" The very charge brought against him bore witness to 
his character \ since he was accused only of having been 
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faithful to Galba, from whom be had never received 
any personal obligations.'^ All who were present at 
the audience admired both the emperor and Celfiusi 
and the soldiers in particular testified their approbation'^ 

Otho made a mild and gracious speech to the senate. 
The remaining part of his consulship he divided with 
Verginius Rufus^ and he left those who had been ap* 
pointed to that dignity by Nero and Galba^ to enjoy it 
in their course. Such se were respectable for their age 
and character, he promoted to the priesthood ; and to 
those senators^ who had been banished by Nero, and 
recalled by Galba, he restored all their goods and es« 
tates that he found unsold. So that the first and best of 
the citizens, who had before not considered him as a 
man, but dreaded him as a fury or destroying doemon 
that had suddenly seized the seat of government, now 
entertained more agreeable hopes from so hopeful a 
beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in general so high a 
pleasure ^, or contributed so much to gain him their 
affections, aa his punishing Tigellinus. It is true, he 
had long suffered under the fear of punishment, which 
the Romans deman<|^d as a public debt, and under a 
complication of incurable distempers. These, and his 
infamous connexions with the worst of prostitutes, into 
which his passions drew him (though almost in the arms 
of death) were considered by the thinking part of noan- 
kind as the greatest of punishments, and worse than 
many deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common peo- 
ple, that he should see the light of the sun, after so 
many excellent men, through his means, had been de- 
prived of it. He was then at his country house near 
Sinuessa^, and had vessels at anchor ready to carry 

1 See p. 356. note. (40) Otho exempted the soldiers from the £eet> 
which thej had paid the centurioDs for furloughs and other immunities ; 

_Bnd at the same time promised to satisfy tln^e officers, on all reasonable 
occasions, out of his own reveame. Id consequence of these Airlooghs, 
Ihe fourth part of the legion was oftes absent, and the troops became 
daily more and more corrupted. 

2 In the close of the day upon which he was inaugurated, he put 
Iaco aod Tcelus to death. 

3 A maritime city ia Campania near the moath of the Lirif , aod 
celebrated for its waim springs. See Plin. H. N. Mi, &, xjci. Z* 
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bim on occasion to some distant country. Otiio sent Id 
litin there ; upon which he first attempted to bribe the 
messenger with large sums to suffer him to esca'pe. 
When he found that had no effect, he gave him the mo- 
ney, notwithstanding ; and desiring only to be indulged 
with a few moments till he had shaved himself, he took 
the razor and cut his own throat. 

Beside this just satisfaction that Otho gave the peo- 
ple, it was a most agreeable circumstance that he re* 
memhered none of his private quarrels. To gratify the 
populace, he suffered them also at first to bestow upon 
him in the theatres the name of < Nero,' and he made 
RO opposition to those who erected publicly the statues 
of that emperor. Nay, Claudius^ Rufus informs us 
that, in the. letters with which the couriers were des- 
patched to Spain, he joined the name of Nero to that ot 
Otho. But, perceiving that the nobility were offended, 
he discontinued the use of it. 

Afler his government was thus established, the prae- 
torian cohorts gave him no small trouble, by exhorting 
him to beware of many persons of rank, and to forbid 
them the court ; whether their affection made them 
really apprehensive for him, or it was only a colour for 
raising commotions and wars. One day the emperor 
himself had sent Crispinus orders to bring the seven- 
teenth cohort firom Ostia ^, and in order to do it without 
interruption, that officer began to prepare for it as soon 
as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in wagons. 
Upon which some of the most turbulent cried out, that 
Crispinus was come with no good intention, that th^ 
senate had some design against the government, and 
that the arms he was going to carry were to be made 
use of against Caesar, not in his sei^vice^ This notion 
soon spread, and exasperated numbers ; some laid hold 
on the wagons, while others killed two centurions who 



SaetODioB. (0th. 7. See Tac. Hist i. $. 

5 This we learn like wise from Tacitus (Hist. i. 80.) Ostia, at tb* 
moath of the Tiber, was a military station, established br th« Moperw 

Glaudioj. (Suit, CJUmd. XXV.) ^ *^ . 
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endearoured to quell the muttDy , aod Crispinus himself. 
The whole party then armed themselves, aad exhorting 
each other to go to the emperor's assistance, thej 
marched straight to Rome. Being informed there that 
eighty senators were supping with him that evenings 
they hastened to the palace, exclaiming, *' Then was 
the time to crush all Ca&sar's enemies at once." The 
city was greatly alarmed, expecting to be immediately 
plundered. The palace likewise was in the utmost con- 
fusion, and Otho himself in unspeakable distress. For 
he was under fear and concecn for the senators, while 
they were afraid of him, and he saw they kept their 
eyes fixed upon. him in silence and extreme consterna- 
tion ; some having even brought their wives with them 
to supper. He therefore ordered the principal officers 
of the guards to go and speak to the soldiers, and ea* 
deavour to appease them, and at the same time sent out 
his guests at another door. They had scarcely made 
their escape, when the soldiers rushed into the rootn* 
and demanded ** What was become of the enemiesof 
C^sar ?" The emperor then, rising from bis <5wiehj 
used many arguments to satisfy them, and by entreaties 
and tears at last prevailed upon them with much diffi« 
culty to desist. 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the ^afiUpv 
Upon this occasion be coouaended the troops as in 
general well-affected to his^vernment, but at the saaue 
tio^ told them, "There were some demg^iog mea 
among them, who by their cabals brought his modera-* 
tion and their fidelity both into question : these (he 
said) deserved their resent^MsH, and he hoped they 
would assist him in punishing them." They applaudeii 
his speech, and desired him to chastise whatever per* 
sons he thought proper ; but he pitched «pon two only 
for capital punishment, whom no man ctmid posaiMy 
regret, aad then returned to his palace. 

Those who had conceived an affection for Qtbo, and 
placed coofidence in him, adaured this change in hi^ 
conduct. But others thought it was only a piece of 
policy^ which the time» aecesftarily required, and tiiat 
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lie affected a popular behariour on account of the im- 
pendiug war. For now he had undoubted intelligence 
that Vitellius had assunied llie title .of emperor and all 
the ensigns of supreme power, and couriers daily ar- 
med with ilews of continual additions. to his partj. 
Other messengers also brought information, that the 
forces ii!i Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, with their 
generals, had declared for Otho. And a few days after- 
ward, he received obliging letters from Mucianos and 
Vespasian, who both commanded numerous armies, the 
first in Syria, and the other in Jndsea; 

Elated by this intelligence, he wrote to Vitelliuff, ad- 
vising him not to aspire to things abore his rank ; and 
promising, if he desisted, to supply him liberally with 
money, and give him a city where he might spend his 
days in pleasure and repose. Vitelliu« at first returned 
an answer, in which ridicule was tempered with civi- 
lity. But afterward, being both thoroughly exaspe* 
rated, they wrote to each other in a style of the bitter- 
est invective. Not that their mutual Reproaches were 
!;roundless, but it was absurd for the one to impute to 
he other what might with equal justice be objected 
against both. For their charges consisted of prodigalityi 
effeminacy, incapacity, for war, their former povertyi 
and their immense debts ; articles, in which it is di&^ 
cult to decide, whether of them had the advantage. 

As to the stories of prodigies and apparitions at that 
time, many of them were founded upon vague reports ^ 
that could pot be traced to their author. But in the 
Capiol there wa9 a Victory mounted upon a chariot, 
and numbers of people saw her let the reins drop out of 
her hands, as if she had lost the power of holding them. 
And in the i§land of the Tiber, the statue of Jiiltus 
Caesar turned round from west to east, without either 
earthquake or whirlwind to move it : a circumstance, 
which is said likewise to have happened, when Vespa* 
sian openly took upon him the direction of affairs^ The 
inundation of the Tiber was, also, considered by the 
populace as a bad omen. It was at a time, indeed, 
when rivers usually overflow their banks : but the flood 
never rose so high before, nor was it erer so ruinous in 
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its effects ; for it now hid great part of the citjr under 
water, particularly the corn market, and caused a 
famine whic)i continued for several daysl 

About tbis time, information was brought that Cecina 
and Valens, who acted for Vitellius, had seized the 
passes of the Alps. And in Rome Dolabella, who was 
of an illustrious family, was suspected by the guards of 
some disloyal design. Otho, either fearing him, or 
some other whom, he could influence, sent him to 
Aquinum® with assurances of friendly treatment. When 
the . emperor came to select the officers, that were to 
attend him upon «his march, he appointed Lucius the 
brother 6f Vitellius to be of the number, without either 
promotmg or lowering him in point of rank. He took 
also particular care of the mother and wife of Vitellius, 
and endeavoured to place them in a situation, where 
they had nothing to fear. The government of Rome he 
bestowed upon Vespasian's brother Flavins Sabinus, 
either with an intention of doing honour to Nero (for 
he had formerly given him that appointment, and Galba 
had deprived him of it), or else of showing his regard 
for Vespasian by promoting his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixellum ', a town in Italy 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march forward 
under the conduct of his lieutenants Marias Celsus, Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, Gallus, and Spurina, officers of great 
reputation. But they could not pursue their concerted 
plan of operations, on account of the obstinacy and 
disorderly behaviour of the soldiers, who declared that 
they had made the emperor, and would be commanded 
by him alone. The enemy's troops were not under 
much better discipline : they too were refractory and 
disobedient to their officers, and on the same account. 
But they had seen service, and were accustomed to 
fatigue ; whereas Otho's men had been used to idleness, 
and their mode of life was quite different from that in 
the field. They had spent most of their time indeed at 
public spectacles, and the entertainments of the theatre, 
and had reached such a degree of insolence, that tbe^ 

6 A city on the left, orCampaniao, sidci of the Lin's. 

7 Hod. Bersello, on the souUiern bank of th« Po. 
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^id not pretend to be unable to perform their appoihted 
sernces, bat effected to be above them. Spurina, who 
attempted to use compulsion, incurred the danger of 
assafisinatioD. They spared no kind of abuse, caUing 
bim traitor, and telling him that it was he who had 
rained Caesar's affmrs, and purposely missed the most 
fevourable opportunities. Some of them came in the 
night intoxicated with liquor to his tent, and demanded 
their discharge ; " For they had to go," they said, " to 
Caesar, to accuse him.** 

The cause however, and Spurina with it, received 
some benefit from the insult which these troops en- 
countered at Placentia'. Those of Vitellius came up to 
the walls, and ridiculed Other's men who were appointed 
to defend them, calling them players and dancers, fit 
only to attend the Pytlnan and Olympic gatoes ; fellows 
who knew nothing of war, who had never made a sin- 
gle campaign, who were puflfed tip with pride merely 
because they had cut off the head of a poor unarmed 
old man (meaning Galba), wretches that darst not look 
men in the face, or stand any thing like a fair and open 
battle. With these reproaches they were so mortified, 
and so desirous of revenge, that they threw themselves 
at Spurina's feet, and implored hini to command and 
employ them on whatever service he thought proper, 
assuring him that there was no danger or labour whicli 
they would decline. After this, the enemy made a vi- 
gorous attack upon the town, and plied* their battering 
engines with their whole force ; but Spurina's men re- 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and thus kept posset* 
sion of one of the most respectable and flourishing 
towns, in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho's officers in general, 
that they were more obliging in their beliavjour, both 
to cities and private persons, than those of Vitellius. 
Cecina, one of the latter, had nothing popular either in 
his address, or in his figure. He was of a gigantic size, 
and most uncouth appearance ; for he wore breeches 
and long sleeves in the manner of the Gauls, even while 

8 Not far from Brixellum. Crenoona, mentioned below, was almost 
^poflite to it, on the other side 0f the Po.^ 
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his standard was Roman, and he gave his iostractions to 
Roman officers. His wife followed him on horseback, io 
a rich dress, and was attended hy a select party of ca- 
valry. Fabius Valens, the other general, had such a pas- 
sion for money, /as was not to be satisfied either by any 
plunder from the enemy, oi* any exactions and contri- 
butions from the allies ; insomucn, that he was believed 
to proceed more slowly for the sake of collecting gold 
as he advanced, and was therefore not up at the first 
action. Some indeed accuse Cecina of hayiug hastened 
to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order that 
the victory might be all his own, and (beside some 
smaller faults) charge him not only with having attacked 
at an unseasonable time, bufalso with not having main- 
tained the combat so gallantly as he ought to have done : 
all which error» nearly ruined the affairs of his party, 

Cecina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched against 
Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time 
Annius Gallus, who ivas going to join Spurina at Placen- 
tia, received intelligence by the way that he had been 
victorious^ and that the siege was raised: but being 
informed at the same time that Cremona was in danger, 
he led bis forces thither, and encamped very near 
the enemy. Subsequently, other officers brought in 
reinforcements. Cecina posted a strong body of in- 
fantry under cover of some trees and thickets, after 
which he ordered his cavalry to advance, and if the 
enemy attacked them, to give way by degrees, and re- 
tire till they had drawn them into the ambuscade. 
But Celsus, being informed of his intention by some 
deserters, advanc^ with his best cavalry against Cecina^s 
troops, and upon their retreating pursued them wit)t 
so much caution, that he surrounded the corps, which 
lay in ambush. Having thus thrown them into confu- 
sion, he called the legions from the camp ; and it ap- 
pears, that if they had come up in time to support the 
horse, Cecina's whole army would have been cutia 
pieces. But, as Paulinus advanced very slowly °, he 

9 Tacitus (H. 25, 26.) informs us, that Paulious was naturally slofr 
and irreiolule. On this occasion, be cbargses hijn with two errors : tlie 

vojL. VII. 32 
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was censored for having ased more precaution t&aik 
became a general of his character. Nay, the soldiers 
accused him of treachery, and endeavoured to incense 
Otho against him ; insisting that the victory had been 
in their hands, and that if it was incomplete, it was 
owing entirely to the mismanagement of their generals. 
Otho did not so much believe these representations, as 
he was willing to appear not to disbeUeve them. He 
therefore sent his brother Titianus to the army, with 
Proculus. the captain of his guard : Titianus had the 
command in appearance, and Proculus in reality. CeU 
SOS and Paulinus had the title of friends and counsellors, 
but not the least authority in the direction of .affairs. 

The enemy too, particularly the forces of Valens, 
were not without their dissatisfaction and disorder ; for 
when they learned what had happened at the ambus- 
cade, they expressed their indignation that their gene- 
ral had not put it in their power to be there, that they 
might have used their endeavours to rescue the brave 
men who perished in that action. They were even in- 
clined to despatch him ; but having pacified them with 
much difficulty, he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the mean time Otho came to the camp at Bedria* 
cum, a small town near Cremona, and there held a 
council of war. Proculus and Titianus were of opi* 
nion, ** That he ought to give battle, while the army 
retained those high spirits, with which the late victonr 
had inspired them ; and not suffer that ardour to cool, 
nor wait till Vitellius arrived in person from Gaul." 
But this was opposed by Paulinus : ** The enemy," 
said he, ** have received all their troops, and have no 
farther preparations to mvke for the combat ; whereas 
Otho will have from Mysia and Pannonia forces as nu- 
merous as those which he has already, if he will wait 
his own opportunity, instead of giving one to the enemy. 
And certainly the army he now has, if with their small 
numbers they have so much ardour, will not fight with 

first, that instead of advancing immediately to the charge, and sDpport- 
ing his cavalry, he bad trifled awa^ the time in filiinp up the treDcnes ; 
the 6ther, (hat he did not avail himself of the disorder ef the enemy, 
h\}i sonnded moch too early a retreat. 
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less but greater spirit, when they see their numbers so 
much increased. Besides the gaining of time is in our 
favoitr, because we have every thing in abundance ; 
whereas delays must greatly distress Cecina and his coU 
league for necessaries, because they lie in an enemy V 
country.'* 

Marius Celsus supported the opinion of Paulinus. 
Annius Gallus could not attend, because he had received 
some hurt by a fall from his horse, and was under cure. 
Otho therefore wrote to him, and Gallus advised him not 
to precipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Mysia, which was already on its way. Otho however 
would not be guided by these counsels, and the opinion 
of those who were for immediately hazarding a battle 
prevailed. Different reasons are, indeed, alleged for 
this resolution. The most probable is, that the praeto- 
rian cohorts (which composed the emperor's guards) 
now coming to taste what real war was, longed to be 
once more at a distance from it, to return to the ease, 
the company, and the public diversions of Rome ; and 
therefore they could not be restrained in their eager- 
ness for a battle, for they imagined that they could 
overpower the enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to have been no longer able to support 
himself in a state of sil^pense ; such a horror of the 
thoughts of danger had his dissipation and effeminacy 
created ! Overburthened then by his cares, he hastened 
to free himself from their weight : he covered his eyes, 
and leaped down the precipice : he committed ail at 
once to fortune. Such is the account given of the mat- 
ter by th€ orator Secundus, who was Otho*s secretary. 

Others say that the two parties were much inclined 
to lay down their arms, and unite in choosing an empe- 
ror out of the best generals they had ; or, if they could 
not agree in their choice, to leave the election to the 
senate. Neither is it improbable, as the two who were 
called emperors were neither of them men of reputa- 
tion, that the experienced and prudent part of the sol- 
diers should form such a design. For they could not 
but reflect, how unhappy and dreadful a thing it would 
be to plunge themselves afresh into those calamities, 
which the Romans could not bring upon each other with- 
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out aching hearts in the quarrels of Sylla and MariafiT, 
of Caesar and Pompey : and for what; but to proTide 
an empire, to minister to the insatiable appetite and 
drunkenness of Vitellius, or to the luxury and debauche- 
ries of Otho ^^ ! These considerations are supposed to 
have induced Gels us to endeavour to gain time, in the 
hope that matters might be compromised without the 
sword ; while Otho, from his fears of such an a^ee- 
ment, hastened the battle. 

In the mean time he returned to Brixellum", which 
was certainly an additional error : for by that step he 
deprived the combatants of the reverence and emula- 
tion, which his presence might have inspired, and took 
a considerable limb from the body of the army ; I mean 
some of the best and most active men both horse and 
foot, for his body-guard. There happened about that 
time a rencontre uppn the Po, while Cecina's troops 
endeavoured to lay a bridge across that river^ and those 
of Otho to prevent it. The latter, finding their efforts 
ineffectual, placed a quantity of torches well covered 
with brimstone and pitch in some boats, which were 
carried by the wind and current against the enemy's 
work. First smoke, and afterward a bright flame arose ; 
upon which Cecina's men were so terrified that they, 
leaped into the river, overset* their boats, n^nd were 
completely exposed to their enemies; who laughed at 
their awkward distress. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiatoi^ 
in a little island of the Po, and killed a considerable 
number of them. Qtho's army that was in Bedriacum, 
resenting this affront, insisted on being led out to battle. 
Accordingly Procolus marched, and pitched his camp 
at the distance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. But 
he chose his ground in a very unskilful manner. For 
though it was in the spring-season, and the country af- 
forded many fountains and rivulets, his army was dis« 

10 Upon the improbability of this being a general reflection, see Tac. 
Hist. ii. 37.* 

11 It was debated in council, whether the emperor should be present 
in the action, or not. Martus Celsns and Paalinus durit not vote for it, 
lest they should seem inclined to expose his person. He therefore re- 
tired to Brixellum which was a cf rcamstance that contributed not ft lit* 
tie to his rain. (Tac.ib. 31.) 
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fresacd for water. Next day, Proculus wished to march 
against the enemy, who lay not less than a hundred 
furlongs oflf; but Paulinus would not agree to it. He 
said they ought to keep the post which they had taken, 
rather than fatigue themselves first and then immediately 
engage an enemy, who could arm and array themselves 
at their leisure, while they were making such a march 
with all the incumbrance of baggage and servants. The 
generals disputed the point, till a Numidian horseman 
came with letters fromOtho, ordering thcim to make no 
longer delay, but proceed to the attack without losing 
a moment's time*". They then decamped of course 
and w^nt to seek the enemy. The news of their ap- 
proach threw Cecina into great confusion ; and imme-* 
diately quitting his works and post upon the river, he 
repaired to the camp, where he found most of the sol* 
diers armed, and the word already given by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the 
IwBst of the cavalry were directed to. skirmish. At that 
moment a report was spread, from what cause we cannot 
tell, among Otho's van, that VitelUus' officers were 
coming over to their party. As soon therefore as they 
approached, they 'saluted them in a friendly manner^ 
calling them ' Fellow Soldiers :' but, instead of receiving 
the appellation, they answered with a furious and hos- 
tile shout. The consequence was, that the authors of 
the compliment were dispirited, and the rest suspected 
4hem of treason. This was the first thing which discon- 
certed Otho's troops, for by this time the enemy had 
charged. Besides, they could preserve no order ; the in- 
termixture of the baggage, and the nature of the ground, 
preventing any regular movement. For the ground was 
so full of ditches and other inequalities, that they were 
forced to break their ranks and wheel about to avoid 
them, and could only fight in small parties. There were 
but two legions, one of Vitellius' called Uhe Devourer,' 
and one of Otho's called * the Succourer,' which could 
disentangle themselves from the defiles, and gain the 
open plain. These engaged in a« regular battle, and 
fought a long time. Otho's men were irigorous and 
brave, but they had not previously seen so much as a 
single action : on the other hand, those of Yitellius had 

12 SeeTac.ib.40.* 
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much eiperience in the field ; but they were c4d, and 
their strength decaying. 

Others legion coming on with great fary mowed down 
the first ran&, and took the ei^le. The enemy filled with 
shame and resentment advanced to chastise them, slew 
Orphidius who commanded the legion» and took several 
standards. Against the gladiators, who had the repn-^ 
Cation of being brave fellows and excellent at close 
^^;hting, Alphenus Yarns brought up the BataTimis, 
who come from an island formed by the Rhine, and are 
the best cavali^ in Germany. A tew of the gladiators 
made head against them, but the chief part fled to the 
river, and falling in witii some of the enemy's in&ntry 
that was posted there, were all cut in pieces*^. None, 
however, behaved so ill that day as the praetorian ban^« 
They did not even wait to receive the enemy's charge, 
but in their flight broke through the troops that as yet 
stood their ground, and threw them into disorder.. N^^ 
vertheless, many of Otho's men were irresistible in ^tff^ 
quarter where they fought, and opened a way througli 
the victorious enemy to their camp. But Proculus and 
Paulinus took another direction : for they dreaded the 
soldiers, who already blamed their generals for the loss 
of the day. 

Annius Ckdlus received into the city all the scattered 
parties, and endeavoured to encourage them by assu^ 
ranees that the advantage upon the w£ole was equai, 
and that their troops had the superiority in many parts 
of the field. But Marius Celsus assembled the principal 
officers, and desired th^m to consider of measures that 
might save their country : '* After such an expense of 
Roman blood," said he, '* Otho himself, if he has any 
patriotism will not t^mpt fortune any more ; since 
Cato and Scipio, in refusing to submit to Cssar after 
the battle of Pharsalia^ are accused of having^ unne* 
cessarily sacrificed the lives of many brave men in 
Africa, notwithstanding that they fought for the h* 

13 Gladiators* aa it appears from a dialogue of Pltto^s, whoconsidem 
the circumstance as perfectly providential, were seldom in high estimsM* 
ti«a for military prowess. Those that fought under Spartacus, howf?ejv 
must be admitted to form a splendid ezceptioo to iaa remark.* 
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berties of their coubtrj. Forttme indeed is capricioos, 
and all men are liable to suffer her inconsistency : 
yet good men have one advantage , of which she can 
never deprive them, and that is, in every contingency 
to avail themselves of their reason." These arguments 
prevailed upon the officers', and on sounding the private 
men, they found them desirous of peace. Titianus 
himself was of opinion, that they ought to send embas* 
eadors to treat for a coalition. In pursuance of which^ 
Celsus and Xxallus were charged With a commission to 
Cecina and Vdiens. «As they were upon the road, they 
met some centurions, who informed them that Vitellius' 
army was advancing to Bedriacum, and that they were 
despatched before by their generals with proposals for 
an accommodation. Celsus and Gallus commanded 
their design, and desired them to go back with them to 
meet Cecina. 

When they approached that general^5 army, Celsus 
was in great danger. For the cavalry that had been 
beaten in the affair of the ambuscade, happened to be 
in the van ; and they no sooner saw Celsus, than they 
advanced with loud shouts against him. The centuri* 
ons however threw themselves before htm, and the 
other officers called out to them to do him no violence. 
Cecina himself, when informed of the tumqlt, rode up 
and quelled it, and afler he had made his compliments 
to Celsus in a very obliging manner, accompanied kim 
to Bedriacum. 

In <he mean time Titianus, repenting that he had 
sent the embassadors, placed the most resolute of the 
soldiers again on the walls, and exhorted the redt to 
assist. But, when Cecina, rode up and offered his hand 
not a man of them would oppose him. Some saluted bis 
men from the walls, and others opened the gates ; after 
which they went out and mixed with the troops that 
were coming up. Instead of acts of hostility, there 
was nothing but mutual caresses and other demonstra- 
tions of friendship ; in consequence of which, they all 
took the oath to Vitellius, and ranged themselves under 
his banner. 

This is the account, which most of those that wer« 
in the battle give of it; but at the sam^time they 
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confess that they did not know all the particulars, be* 
cause of the confosed manner in which they fought^ 
and the inequality of the ground. Long atlerward, 
when I was pasiiing oyer the field of battle, Mestrius 
Floras, a person of consular dignity, pointed out to me 
an old man, who in his youth bad served under Othb 
with others his coevals, not from inclination but by con* 
straint'*. He told me also, that on visiting the field 
after the battle, he saw a huge pile of dead bodies as 
hi^ as the head of a man ; and upon inquiring the 
reason, he could neither discover it himself, nor gain 
any information about it. It was no wonder that there 
was a great carnage in the event of a general rout, be* 
cause in a civil war they make no prisoners, for such 
captives would be no advantage to the conquerors ; but 
it is difficult to assign a reason, why the carcasses should 
be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) was 
&r8t brought to Otho, and afterward some of the wound* 
ed came and assured him, that the battle was lost. 
Upon this occasion, it was nothing extraordinary that 
his friends strove to encourage him, and keep him from 
desponding ; but the attachment of the soldiers to him 

14 From thifi passage Dacier would infer that the Life of Otho was 
not written by Plutarch. He says, a person who served as a young man 
under Otho, could not be old at the time, when Plutarch can be sup. 
posed to have visited the field of battle. His argument is this. That 
Dattle was fout^ht A. D. 69. Plutarch returned from Italy to Chseronea 
about tbe end of Domitian*s reign, A. D. 93 or 94, and never again left 
bis native city. As this retreat of Plutarch's was only four or five-and- 
twenty y^ars after the battle of Bedriacum, he concludes that a person 
who fought in that battle as a young man could not possibly be old, 
when Plutarch made the tour of Ilaly ; and therefore conjectures that 
this, as well as the Life of Galba, must have been written by a son of 
Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in matter of such importance, ought to 
be adduced from a passage manifestly corrupt. Besides, Lamprias in 
tbe catalogue ascribes these two Lives to his father. Neither do we dis> 
cover such a dissimilarity to Plutarch's other writings, either in the style 
or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they are not from his hand. 
Henri L'Etienne did not, indeed, admit them into his edition, because 
ht found them among the Opuscula ; some of which being supposed 
ft be spurious, be too hastily concluded that these were of the number. 

We think the loss of Plutarch's other * Lives of the Emperors,' a real 
lOM to tbe worid ; and should have been glad if they had come down t» 
m, eren in tbe iiiuna imperfect condition of teit as Ihose of Qajba and 
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exceeds all belief. NoDe of them left him, or went 
over to the enemy, or consulted his own safety, even 
when their chief despaired of his. On the contrary, 
they crowded his gates ; they called him emperor ; 
they left no form of application untried ; they kissed 
his hands ; they fell at his feet, and with groans and 
tears entreated him not to forsake them or give them 
up to their enemies, but to employ their hearts and 
hands to the last moment of their lives. They all con- 
curred in this request ; and one of the private men 
drawing his sword, thus addressed himself to Otho ; 
** Learn, Caesar, what your soldiers are ready to do for 
you," and immediately plunged the steel into his heart. 
Otho was not moved at this affecting scene, but with 
a cheerful and steady countenance looking round upon 
the company, harangued them as follows : ^^ This day^ 
my fellow-soldiers, I consider as a more happy one 
than that upon which you made me emperor, when I 
see you thus disposed and stand so high in your opinion. 
But deprive me not of a still greater happiness, that of 
laying down my life with honour ibr so many generous 
Romans. If I am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought 
to shed my blood for my country. I know the victory, 
which my adversary has gaincB, is by no means deci- 
sive. I have intelligence* that my army from Mysia is 
at the distance of but a few days' march ; Asia, Syria, 
and Egypt are pouring their legions upon the Adriatic ; 
the forces in Judaea declare for us ; the senate is with 
us ; and the very wives and children of our enemiea ^ 
are so many pledges in our hands. But we are not 
fighting for Italy with Annibal, or Pyrrhus, or the Cim- 
bii : our dispute is with the Romans ; and whatever 
party prevails, whether we isonquer or are conquered, 
our country must suffer. Under the victor's joy she 
bleeds. Believe me then, my friends, that I can die ' 
with greater glory, than reign. For I know no benefit 
that Rome can reap from my victory, equal to what I 
shall confer upon her by sacrificing myself for peace . 
and unanimity, and thus preventing Italy from behold- 
ing such anotiier day as tWs ^V* 

15 CompaFo with this the different speech pat into Others month b/ 
Tacitui, Hilt. n. 47. la his subsequent address to Cocceins, the/ more 
nearly agree, (ib. 48.)* 
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After he had made this speech, and showed himself 
immoveahle to those who attempted to alter his resolu* 
tion, he desired his friends, and such senators as were 
present, to leave him and provide for their own safety. 
To those that were absent he sent the same commands, 
and signified his pleasure to the cities by letters, that 
they should receive them honourably, and supply them 
with good convoys. 

He then called his nephew, Cocceius **, who was yet 
rery young, and bade him compose himself, and not 
fear Vitellius : '< I have taken the same care," said he, 
** of his mother, his wife, and his children, as if they 
had been my own. And for the same reason, I mean 
for your sake, 1 deferred the adoption which I intended 
you. For 1 thought proper to wait the issue of this 
war that you might reign with me if 1 conquered, and 
not fall with me if I was overcome. The last thing, 
my son, which 1 have to recommend to you, is, neither 
entirely to forget, nor yet to remember too well, that 
you had an emperor for your uncle.*" 

A moment ^terward, he heard a loud noise and tu« 
mult at his gate. The soldiers, seeing the senators re- 
tiring, threatened to kill them if they moved a step far- 
ther, or abandoned the emperor. Otho, in the utmost 
coBcem for them, again showed himself at the door^ 
but no longer with a mild and supplicating air ; on the 
contrary, he cast such a stern and angry look upon the 
most turbulent of them that they withdrew in great fesut^ 
and confusion. 

In the evening he was thirsty, and drank a little 
^ater. He then had two swords brought him, and 
having examined the points of both a long time, he 
sent one away, and put the other under his arm. After 
this, he called his servants, and with many expressions 
of kindness gave them money : not that he chose to be 
lavish of what would soon be another's, for he gave to 
some more, and to others less, proportioning his bounty 
to their merit, and paying a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had dismissed them, be dedicated the re- 
ttainder of the night to repose, and slept so soundly, 

H Tacitus an^ Suetooius calls him ' Cocceianus,* 
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that his chamberlains beard him at the door. Early iu 
the moming he called his freedman, who assisted him 
in the care of the senatoi:3, and ordered him to make 
the proper inquiries about them. The answer which he 
brought was, that they were departed, and had been 
provided with every thing they desired. Upon which 
be said, ^' Go you then, and show yourself to the sol* 
diers, that they may not imagine you have assisted me 
in despatching myself, and put you to some cmel death 
for it." 

As soon as the freedman was gone out, be fixed the 
bilt of his sword upon the ground, and holding it with 
both hands, fell upon it with so much force, that he 
expired with only a single groan. The servants who 
waited without heard the groan, and burst into a loud 
lamentation, which was echoed throughout the camp 
and city. The soldiers ran to the gates with the most 
pitiable wailings and the most unfeigned grief, reproach* 
ing themselves for not having guarded their emperor, 
and prevented bis dying for them. Not one of them 
would leave him, in order to provide for himself, 
though the enemy was at hand. They attired the body 
in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile ; 
after which they attended the procession in their ar- 
mour, and happy was the man, that could come to sup- 
port his bier. Some kneeled and kissed his wound, 
some grasped his hand, and others prostrated themselves 
upon the ground, and adored him at a distance. Naj, 
there were some who threw their torches upon the pile, 
and then slew themselves : not that they had received 
any extraordinary favours from the deceased, or were 
afraid of suffering under the hands of*the conqueror ; 
but it seems that no king or tyrant was ever so passion- 
ately fond of governing, as they were of being governed 
by Otho. Neither did their affection cease with his 
death : it survived the grave, and terminated in the 
hatred and destruction of Vitellius. Of that we shall 
give an account it its proper place ^. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they 

17 Viz, In the Life of that emperor, which is now lost. Ste f. 9, 
note 14. 
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erected a monument over them, which neither by its 
nze nor by any pomp of epitaph conld excite the least 
envy. I have seen it at Brixeliam : it was very modest, 
and the inscription only this ; 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

MARCUS OTHO. 

Otho died at the age of thirty-seven, having reigned 
bot three months. Those, who find fault with his life, 
are not more respectable for either their numbers or 
their rank, than those who applaud his death. For, 
though his life was not much more correct than that of 
Mero, yet his death was much more nohle. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against Pollio'^ 
one of the principal officers of the guards, for persua* 
<ling them to take the oath immediately to Vitellias ; and 
being informed that there were still some senators upon 
the spot, they let the others pass, but solicited Vergi- 
nius Rufus in a troublesome manner. They went in 
arms to his house, and insisted that he should accept the 
imperial title, or at least be their mediator with the con- 
queror. But he, who had refused to receive that title 
from them when they were victorious, thought it would 
be the greatest madness to do so after they had been 
beaten : and he was afraid of applying to the Germans 
in their behalf, because he had obliged that people to 
do many things contrary to their inclinations. He tiiere*- 
fore went out privately at another door. When the 
soldiers found that he had \ei\ them, they took the oath 
to Vitellius, and having obtained their pardon were en- 
rolled amongst the troops of Cecina. 

18 Of (his officer neither Suetonius norTacitas make any mentioo ; 
•tialess indeed, as Liroius conjectures, he be the same with Plotiiw Fir- 
mus the preefect, spoken of by the latter writer. Hist. ii. 46.* 



END OF THE LIVES OF PLUTARCH. 
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